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PREFACE. 



Ths present work, as is sufficiently indicated by- 
its title, is not designed to be a regular history of 
llie Crusades. It is a picture of manners rather 
than a narrative of events. The object proposed 
has been to set before the view of the reader, as 
clearly as the existing documents permit, the Crusa- 
ders, the Greeks, the Turks, and the Saracens, 
of the twelfth century, as they lived, thought, 
and acted. Hence there will be found much more 
of anecdote in the following pages than is per- 
haps consistent with legitunate historic narrative. 
Discussion has been avoided as being imsuitable 
to a work of this kind, and reflections are intro- 
duced only where they seem to be required, and 
represented themselves naturally. The narration, 
c though not laying claim to the rank of history, is, 
^ however, consecutive; for, perhaps, very few readers 
are sufficiently familiar with the history of the Cru- 
sades to be able to understand and relish its scenes, 
, events, and characters, when presented in an un- 
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4 STATE OF THE EAST. 

It is not our intention to become the panegyrists 
of the Prophet, but truth compels us to acknowledge 
that he possessed many great and noble qualities, 
and we might in charity believe, that born as he was 
in the midst of idolatry, with the whole worid lying 
in darkness around him, the Light-Religion * of Per- 
sia (by far the purest system of unrevealed religion) 
sunk and degraded, the Mosaic law become a bur- 
densome and puerile superstition, and even Chris- 
tianity itself nearly lost beneath the weight of false 
philosophy and abject idolatry — he may have been 
sincere in the first enunciation of the sublime sen- 
tence on which his religious system rests, There is no 
God but God. 

But be this as it may, there is no doubt but that 
as soon as victory smiled on the banners of the Pro- 
phet in his first miUtary encounters, his political hori- 
zon widened, and he aspired to triumphs of which at 
his outset he could not even have dreamed. Then 
was promulgated the maxim that the faith was to 
be spread by the sword; the enthusiasm of his fol- 
lowers was exalted by the assurance, that a night 
spent on guard was of more value in the sight of 
God, than sixty years passed in prayer; flight on the 
day of conflict rendered valueless all former good ac- 
tions; the highest rewards of Paradise were reserved 

* The ancient Persians believed in two principles, one good, 
the other evil, named Ormuzd and Ahriman; the former they 
represented as dwelling in light, the latter in darkness. Ormuzd 
was the object of love, Ahriman of aversion. Light and. fire 
were the symbols before which they worshipped the good being. 
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for the martyrs, i. e, those who fell in battles waged 
for the extension of the faith; and such a paradise as 
the artful prophet presented to the glowing imagina- 
tion of his Arabs! Its blissful regions were, he 
assured them, filled with all that could give delight 
to the senses; instead of parched and arid sands, 
their eyes would there rest on verdant meads, through 
which translucent rivulets murmured over beds 
whose pebbles were diamonds, rubies, and emeralds; 
there they would recline in tents, each formed of a 
single pearl, on cushions and carpets of the richest 
texture, and feed on meats served up on dishes of 
gold and precious stones, by angelic attendants of sur- 
passing beauty; seventy of the maids of Paradise, 
named Hoories, with eyes black as those of the ante- 
lope, and stature straight and graceful as the cypress, 
attired in robes of eye-delighting green, should be as- 
signed to each of the blessed as his celestial spouses, 
and the air of Paradise would resound for ever with 
the melodious voice of the angel, whose office it was 
to sing the praisesof God. With sucha reward in view, 
of the truth of which he entertained not the shade of 
a doubt, need we wonder that the Arab warrior smiled 
^t deaths and saw life depart with exultation? and 
that feats of heroism almost passing belief Were 
achieved? 

At the death of the prophet, the whole of Arabia 
obeyed his law, and in the short space of three-and- 
thirty years from his first assumption of arms, the 
Arabian dominion was extended from the Atlantic to 
the Indus^from the Straits of Babelmandeb to the 
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confines of Tartary. Martial energy was departed 
firom the Greeks and Persians^ and they offered but 
a feeble resistance to the sons of the desert. When 
the Straits of Gades were crossed^ the degenerate 
West-Goths showed equal want of energy. Spain 
was conquered with rapidity; the barrier of the 
Pyrenees was passed^ and the arms of the Arabs 
reached the Loire. But on the field of Tours, Chris- 
tian Europe was saved by an army of Germans, and 
a victory, in its consequences resembling those of 
Salamis and Platsea, rescued the religion and manners 
of the West from Asiatic influence. 

In spite of reason, we always take pleasure in fol- 
lowing the career of victory; the mind feels elated 
by the contemplation of energy in action, and our 
moral sense is condemned to silence for the time. 
But there is an agreeable feature in the narration of 
the Arabian conquests^ which lessens our horror of 
the bloodshed and misery attendant on war — they 
were not sanguinary. The Arab is by nature averse 
from blood, and little disposed to cruelty. Hence 
few acts of atrocity stain the early annals of Arabian 
empire, and we can follow the warriors from victory 
to victory without having our feelings outraged by 
details of savage ferocity^. All was honourable war- 
fare; the choice of the Kor&n, the tribute, or the 
sword, was given to every people whom they attacked. 
If they accepted the first, they were received as 

* In the subsequent narratiye we shall have frequent occa- 
sion to mark the difference in this respect between the Aiabs 
and the Turks. 
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brethren in the faith; if the second, they became 
subjects; if they tried the third without success, they 
stiU had their option of the former two. 

The religion given by Mohammed to Arabia was 
named Islam {resignation), whence those who hold 
it are called Moslems by the Arabs, Mussulmans 
by the Persians. It was contained in a book named 
the Koran {reading), which the prophet asserted 
had been brought down from heaven by the angel 
Gabriel. Besides the moral duties with which no 
religion can dispense, it enjoined prayer at the ap- 
pointed hours, almsgiving, fasting in the month 
Ramazan, and, if possible, a pilgrimage to the 
Kaaba, or holy house, at Mecca. The confession of 
faith of the Moslem is. There is no God Imt God, and 
Mohammed is his Prophet • 

The khalif, that is. Successor of the Prophet, 
was alike the temporal and the spiritual head of the 
empire. He led the troops to victory; he dispensed 
justice; and every Friday he preached and prayed 
publicly in the mosk. The first four khaHfs, Aboo 
Bekr, Othman, Omar, and Ali, were freely elected 
by the people. Moawiah, a descendant of the Pro- 
phet's uncle Ommiyah, having murdered the sons of 
Ali, seized on the supreme dignity, and his family 
retained it for a space of ninety years. The seat of 
their dominion was Damascus. The staff and mantle 
of the prophet (the symbols of supremacy) were 
wrested from them by the family of Abbas; and 
Bagdad, on the Tigris, then became the seat of 
empire. 
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The dismemberment of the Arabian empire now 
commenced. Abd-er-Rahman {Servant of the Mercl- 
' ful)^ an Ommiyade, escaped to Spain, and was there 
acknowledged as the rightful khalif, and reigned at 
Cordova. Ali having been the cousin of the pro- 
phet, and having espoused Fatima, his only child, 
his posterity were by many regarded as having the 
best right to the khalifate; and a real or pretended 
descendant of his, taking advantage of this feeling, 
established an independent state on the north coast 
of Africa. His dynasty, named the Fatimites, after- 
wards made the conquest of Egypt and Syria. They 
reigned at Cairo, and were the inveterate foes of the 
khalifs of Bagdad, each representing the others as 
heretics and schismatics. 

Like all possessed of uncontrolled power, the Ab- 
basside and Fatimite khalifs rapidly degenerated. 
The latter became mere puppets in the hands of their 
viziers*, or ministers. The former, to emancipate 
themselves from a similar state of thraldom, invoked 
the aid of Toghrul, the son of Seljuk, chief of a 
Turkish tribe beyond the Oxus, which had embraced 
the Moslem faith. Toghrul obeyed the call, and the 
temporal power was conferred on him by the Abbas- 
side khalif. Himself, his nephew. Alp Arslltn 
{Strong Lion), and grand-nephew, Malek Shah 
{King-king), extended their conquests westwards; 
they wrested from the unwarlike Greeks Room, i. e. 

• Vizier signifies a porter or bearer of burdens, — ^a very apt 
name for a minister of state. 
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Asia Minor; and the feeble Fatimites were unable 
to withhold Syria from their grasp*. 

Such was the state of the East at the close of the 
eleventh century. 

STATE OF THE WEST. 

When all the conquests made by the arms of 
the Roman Republic had become united under the 
dominion of one, and a despotism similar to those 
of the East had been established, all motives to 
' emulation and virtuous exertion being withdrawn, the 
progress of degeneracy was rapid. Military virtue, 
which rarely exists, unless in conjunction with simple 
manners, or sustained by a sense of glory and a 
pride of country, was no longer to be found in the 
empire; and the hardy tribes, which poured down 
in a deluge from the forests of Germany and the 
North, speedily made themselves masters of the 
entire of the western empire of Rome, whose religion 
they embraced, and whose manners they mingled 
with their own. 

Europe, north of the mountain-range of the Alps 
and Pyrenees, has, from time immemorial, been the 
abode of two races of men, of difiFerent character and 
of different appearance ; these are the Celts, who 
occupied Gaul and Britain, and the Gotho-Germans, 

* The subjects of the Fatimite khalifs in E^ypt and Syria 
were called Saracens. The reader will bear in mind the differ- 
ence between them and the Turks. 
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who dwelt from. the Alps to the utmost limits of the 
North. 

The Celtic race have always exhibited proofs of 
mental inferiority; as such^ we may regard their 
want of perseverance in action^ their humble sub- 
mission to the arbitrary rule of their chiefs, and 
their blind obedience to a sacerdotal caste somewhat 
similar to those of the East. Hence it was in Gaul, 
that previous to the conquest of the Franks, the 
ministers of the corrupt form of Christianity which 
then prevailed first attained to an injurious degree of 
power, occupying, in fact, the place of the former 
Druids. 

The character of the German race was the re- 
verse of all this; energy in action, love of liberty, a 
Strong but not slavish sense of religion, have at all 
times distinguished them; at the present day they 
alone may be said to hold pure Christianity, and all 
that is good in the Celtic portion of Europe is 
derived from them. But as it was from the Celts 
that th« principal part of this race received their 
first knowledge of Christianity, they imbibed much 
qfii^he slavish superstition of their teachers, to which 
they united a martial element derived from their 
former heathen system. 

The bishop of Rome had, in consequence of the 
ancient dignity of the city where he had his seat, 
naturally exercised a considerable degree of influence 
over the Western church. In Italy he gradually 
acquired temporal power, and his chief opponents 
being the Lombard monarchs in that country, he 
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cast his eyes beyond the Alps^ where the mayors of 
the palace of the Frank princes had dethroned their 
feeble masters^ and sought the aid of the rising dy- 
nasty. Pepin and his son^ Charles the Great^ heark- 
ened to the call of the supreme pontiff, the Lombard 
dominion ceased to exist, and Charles was crowned 
by the pope emperor of the West. It thenceforth 
became the practice that the emperor should be 
crowned by the bishop of Rome, and the election of 
the latter not be valid till it had received the Im- 
perial approbation. The feeble successors of Char- 
lemagne gradually lost their vantage-ground; but 
when Germany was separated from France, the ener- 
getic princes of the House of Saxony exercised their 
power in all its plenitude, and made and immade 
popes at their pleasure. These emperors put forth 
all the claims to dominion derived from Charlemagne, 
and asserted their right to all the powers possessed 
by the former emperors of Rome. 

The popes continued long the obedient servants 
of the emperors, and for a time the papal and im- 
perial power were united in the correction of abuses 
in the church. But the former was gradually gn- 
thering strength: the degree of liberty given by the 
Emperor Otho the Great to the inferior vassals, 
the inhabitants of the towns in Italy, had fostered a 
republican spirit in them, and they naturally re- 
garded the pope as their ally and supporter in the 
projects which they meditated of freeing themselves 
from the imperial control. The Normans too, who, 
by extraordinary valour and artifice, had established 
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a state in the south of Italy, equally suspicious of the 
claims of the emperors of the East and of the West, 
agreed to receive their possessions as a fief from the 
Holy See, and to become its vassals. It only re- 
mained for an energetic head of the church, and a 
feeble head of the empire, to co-exist, for the conflict 
to begin between the two powers. In the very 
middle of the eleventh century, the conditions of 
this problem were fulfilled. 

The energetic Emperor Henry III. died in the 
year 1056, leaving his son Henry IV. a child of but 
six years old. The animating spirit of the church 
at this time was the archdeacon Hildebrand, the 
greatest man of his age, a man worthy to rank with 
the greatest of any age. During Henry^s minority, 
owing to the ill conduct of his guardianSj the im- 
perial power declined in consequence, and the bad 
education which he received rendered him little fit 
to revive it. In the year 1073, Hildebrand placed 
himself, by the title of Gregory VII*, on the papal 
throne, whose poUcy he had directed for the thirty 
preceding years* 

The constitution of the church, which had been 
aristocratic, was now become monarchical. There 
were in Europe two great monarchs, the emperor 
and the pope, and the world would not bear two 
suns — one must be subordinate* Temporal domi- 
nion, said the advocates of the papacy, began with 
violence, and by violence it must end if not sus- 
tained by a higher power. But this power, a theo- 
cracy, had been commenced by Christ on earthy and 
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could only be continued by his representatives, the 
popes. The dominion of the church rests on the 
divinity of its doctrines; it alone is pure from earthly 
stain; it, embracing the present and the future, ex- 
tends to all the relations of life. Happy the state 
of man when truth and unerring wisdom would thus 
take the place of human infirmity and vice, and rule 
the world with a sceptre of righteousness ! 

It would be uncandid to deny the moral beauty 
and sublimity of this theory, and doubtless there 
were numbers of the laity, as well as of the clergy, 
who, weary of the turbulence and violence which 
then prevailed, view this reign of Christ with hope 
and joyful anticipation. But alas! the popes, too, 
were but men, and experience has amply confirmed 
the saying of our Lord, "My kingdom is not of this 
world/^ the heart of man is His palace, piety and 
virtue are the supporters of His throne. 

Yet out of evil evermore is educed good, and 
conflict develops the powers and the high qualities 
of man. Had either emperor or pope triumphed, 
there would have been a succession of feeble despots 
uniting the two sceptres, like the khalifs of the East, 
and Europe would have stagnated and sunk in imbe- 
dlity. But this contest awakened all the energies of 
man, and eventually led to the reformation of reli- 
gion. 

Though Gregory sought the emperor's confirma- 
tion of his own election, he had in the case of his 
immediate predecessors established the principle that 
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this consent was not requisite. The gross simony 
that was practised^ especially in Germany, where 
ecclesiastical dignities were set up to public auction^ 
first called the attention of the vigilant pontiff. 
Henry promised amendment, but things went on as 
before.. The pope then commanded that no layman 
should give the investiture of any spiritual office; 
thus at once drawing to himself Hie whole spiritual 
patronage of the Christian world. This claim was 
stoutly resisted by the lay princes, whose interests it 
affected, and one of Gregory's successors was obliged 
to end the matter by a compromise. 

The next step taken by the pontiff for the eman- 
cipation of the church, was to enjoin, in conformity 
to ancient canons, the strict celibacy of the clergy. 
The scandalous incontinence of the clergy was the 
pretext; the pope and the wiser sort saw that men cut 
off from the charities of life would be the zealous 
supporters of the claims of their order and its head. 
Against this the married clergy and their friends 
loudly reclaimed, but the laity in general, who are 
forward enough to require nearly impossible virtue 
from their spiritual guides, and who saw the enor- 
mity of the present evil, but could not discern the 
consequences of the proposed remedy, took the side 
of the pope. They compelled such priests as had 
concubines to put them away, and would not make 
confession to those who were married. 

It is not necessary to pursue the contest between 
Gregory and Henry, and though the former was 
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driven to die in exile at Salerno*, and Henry placed 
a rival pope in his stead at Rome, the tone was given 
to the papal policy, and each succeeding pontiff con- 
scientiously deemed it his sacred duty to carry into 
effect the plans of Gregcwry for the extension of the 
sacerdotal dominion. But the church remained for 
some time in a divided state, and the imperial and 
the church party had each their pope. 

The feudal system was at this time in its fall 
vigour. William the Conqueror had introduced it 
into England, and the Normans had established it in 
southern Italy. 

The Hungarians were become Christians, and the 
Christian dominions in Spain were extended to the 
Tagus, and the mountains of Castile. In the wars 
of the Iberian peninsula the warriors of the West 
had learned to consider the bearing of arms against 
the Moslems as a sacred duty. 

The Comnenian family, who now filled the throne 
of the Eastern empire, had difficulty to defend it 
against the Seljukians, Turks, and the Normans of 
Italy. The present Emperor Alexius was a man of 
capacity and talent. 

Trade and commerce flourished in the free towns 
of Italy more than at any period since the time of 
the Romans. 

• " I have loved justice, and hated iniquity, therefore do I 
die in exile,'* were tiie last words of Gregory. No one who 
who studies the life of this extraordinary man can doubt of his 
sincerity, but sincerity is no test of truth or wisdom. 
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PILGRIMAGE. 

Pilgrimage^ or the resorting to places of reputed 
•sanctity^ has at all times formed a part of the occu- 
pation of man. The ancient Greek repaired to 
Delphi, or Delos; the Hindoo devotee annually jour- 
neys to Juggernaut; the Moslem, to Mecca; the 
Catholic has in every country some sacred spot to 
which he directs his steps when seeking the favour 
of Heaven. The original cause of pilgrimage is the 
simple fact, that the actual view of objects gives 
greater vividness to the ideas associated with them; 
the usual impelling cause is the erroneous notion 
that the IXety may be more easily propitiated in one 
place than in another. 

The region named the Holy Land, which God of 
old selected as the abode of his chosen people, was 
ever hallowed in the eyes of the descendants of Israel. 
The spot where the ark of the covenant abode had 
a peculiar sanctity, and it was the duty of the people 
to resort to it thrice in each year. The city of Jeru- 
salem thus acquired a character of superior holiness, 
and, when the nation was dispersed, it was still 
regarded as the duty of pious Israelites to journey 
from afar, to worship within its sacred precincts. 
Thus pilgrimage to the Holy Land became an esta- 
blished practice among the dispersed of Israel. 

The early Christians, who were Jews, retained this , 
feeling of veneration for the Holy Land, augmented 
by the knowledge of its having witnessed the life «End 
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mirades^ the death, and resurrection of the Saviour 
of the world. This feeling they communicated to the 
heathen converts^ and Jerusalem thus came to be as 
sacred in the eyes of the Christian as of the Israelite. 
When the Emperor Constantine was become a con- 
vert, a stately temple rose by his command over the 
holy sepulchre, and his mother Helena made a pil- 
grimage thither, during which she found what was 
said to be the cross on which our Lord expired. 

As the number of Christians increased, the ardour 
for pilgrimage grew more strong, and numbers annu- 
ally flocked to the holy city. It was in vain that 
some of the most distinguished of the Fathers sought 
to check this practice by assuring the faithful that 
God did not require this service, that Christ was in 
every place where there were faith and good works. 
These ideas were too pure and spiritual for those 
who hoped to gain heaven without renouncing sin, 
and the writings of some eminent Fathers give a sad 
picture of the morals of many of those who visited 
Jerusalem to worship at the tomb of their Saviour. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the adven- 
turous temper of the barbarians, when they embraced 
the Christian religion, than the practice of pilgrim- 
age, which now greatly increased. Houses for the 
accommodation of pilgrims, erected by the piety of 
princes or private persons, were soon to be seen in 
every great town; on the summits of steep moun- 
tains, or on the banks of streams over which no 
bridge led, were raised inns in which the weary wan- 
derer found refreshment and repose. Itineraries were 
VOL. ir ■ c 
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drawn up^ which directed the steps of the pious from 
the most remote West to the banks of the Jordan, 
and aimdst the ravages of war the pilgrim's habit 
was a protection. 

But it was not merely the favour of Heaven that 
was to be secured by visiting the Holy Land; honour 
and consideration awaited the pilgrim at home. 
When any one, grieved for his sins, warned by a 
dream^ urged by curiosity, or moved by any other 
of the motives then in operation^ resolved on a pil- 
grimage, he was by the priest of his parish solemnly 
arrayed in the pilgrim's frock, the scarf*, from which 
hung his wallet, was laid on his shoidder, and the 
staff, after being consecrated with prayer, placed in 
his hand. He was attended to the bounds of the 
parish by the whole community, and dismissed with 
blessings and prayers for his safe return. Having 
accomplished his pilgrimage, he went publicly to 
the church, gave thanks aloud to God for the protec* 
tion He had vouchsafed him, and placed in the hands 
of the priest, to be deposited on the altar, a branch 
of palm plucked in the garden of Abraham at Jerichof* 
Henceforth he was regarded as a person of superior 
sanctity, and wherever he went he excited admiration, 
by the narrative of the toils he had undergone, and 
the wonders he had beheld. 

The powerful principle of gain was soon added 

* In French ScharpCy whence the wallet itself came to be 
^led a scrip. 

t Hence a pilgrim who had been to the Holy Land was 
called 9, palmer. 
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to the motives to pilgrimage. The natural and laud- 
able feeling of respect for those who had led a life of 
piety, or sealed their faith with their blood in times 
of persecution, quickly degenerated into an idolatrous 
reverence, not merely of their memory, but of their 
relics; which now became essential to the sanctity 
of every church that was founded. Relics brought 
from the Holy Land were, of course, most in repute, 
and those connected with our Lord himself were 
justly held in highest estimation. The demand was 
so great, and the supply so constant, that it is no 
breach of charity to suppose that the clergy of Jeru- 
salem, when the stock of the reputed real ones was 
exhausted, scrupled not to palm counterfeits on their 
Western brethren; and hence probably it is that the 
pieces of the True Cross possessed by various 
churches and convents, would, as has been said, 
yield timber enough to build a church. 

The wealthy pilgrim, by purchasing relics and 
bestowing them on his return on some church or 
abbey, could obtain the prayers of the pious brother- 
hood for himself and family, and the character of a 
benefactor; the poor pilgrim, by laying out a portion 
of the money, given to him in charity, in a little 
venture of relics, was sure to obtain a large return 
for his capital, by selling them to the founder of 
some new church or convent. Relics also coming 
to be esteemed a kind of amulets, potent to secure 
against the assaults of the Evil One, the laity became 
large purchasers, especially of the smaller sort; for 
though the thigh-bone of a saint might be too cum- 

C 2 
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brouS; a joint of his finger^ or one of his toe-nails^, 
might be carried without inconvenience. Relibs- 
actually now became a regular article of commerce^ 
and traders from the East annually visited the West 
with cargoes of these holy wares. 

The seaports of France and Italy carried on an 
extensive commerce with Egypt and Syria; for the 
spices^ silks^ and precious stones of the East^ were 
eagerly sought after by the barbarians of the West.. 
Their shipping oflFered an easy mode of conveyance 
to the Holy Land^ and thus excited to pilgrimage.. 
Women »were often among the pilgrims^ and many 
persons who preferred a life of idle rambling to 
honest industry^ assumed the pilgrim^s dress^ and 
went from shrine to shrine, living on the charity of 
the devout; for though the Holy Land was highest 
in estimation, pilgrimage was not confined to it;, 
every spot that could boast of a relic attracted the 
visits of the faithfuL 

Jerusalem was one of the earliest conquests of 
the Moslems, but the tolerance of the first khalifs 
threw no impediment m the way of the Christian 
pilgrim, and the Ommiyade khalifs departed not from 
their example. Jerusalem was also holy in the 
eyes of the followers of Islam, and the Christian 
pilgrim who visited the tomb of Christ, and the 
Moslem who came to worship at the mosk of 
Omar, erected on the site of the temple, met within 
the same precincts. As the East has always united 
commerce with religion, a great fair was annually 
held at Jerusalem, on the 15 th of September, (the 
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day after tSie feast of the Invention v/ ihe Cross) to 
which traders resorted from all parts of the East and 
of the West. 

The policy of the Ahbasside khalifs was similar. 
The celebrated Haroon-er-Rasheed [Aamnihe Brave) 
was the friend of Charlemagne^ whom he presented 
with the keys of Jerusalem. The mmiificent em- 
peror of the West caused an abode for pilgrims to 
be erected there, furnished with a library, and sur- 
rounded with corn-fields and vineyards, in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. Near the brook of Siloa was the 
cemetery of the Latin pilgrims ; it was planted with 
fruit-trees, and amid the graves of the departed 
were the cells of pious anchorites — ^a union of life 
and death, in which the Roman Catholic Church has 
always delighted. 

When Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Fa- 
timite khalifs, these monarchs were too prudent to 
impede a practice which annually brought money to 
their coasts. They even permitted the traders of 
Amalfi to build at Jerusalem a church and convent 
in honour of the Virgin, and afterwards to add to 
them a nunnery, dedicated to Mary Magdalen. This 
tolerance was only interrupted by the mad freaks of 
the notorious Kbalif Hakim, who levelled with the 
ground all the sacred edifices of the Christians; but 
they were afterwards restored, and everything went 
on as before. 

The eleventh century witnessed pilgrimage at its 
height. It was believed that the thousand years of 
the Apocalypse were npw expired, that the end of 
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the world was at hand^ and the Son of Man would 
come to judge mankind in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat ; and numbers crowded to the Holy Land to 
meet their divine Master. Though these expecta- 
tions were not verified, the impulse given to pilgrini- 
age still continued to operate. It was no longer a 
mere trading pilgrim, a pious vagabond, a poor 
contrite sinner, a bishop, abbot, or monk, who would 
acquire a character for superior sanctity, that visited 
the Holy Sepulchre ; princes, barons, knights, even 
ladies of noble birth, now sought the hallowed walls 
of Jerusalem, and an armed train frequently at- 
tended their pilgrimage. The Moslems sought to 
derive a revenue from this influx of Western pil- 
grims, and a byzant^ of gold became the fee of ad- 
mission at the gates of the Holy City. This proved 
no check ; and the church having adopted the prac- 
tice of imposing a pilgrimage by way of penance on 
sinners, crowds of pilgrims disembarked each year 
in the ports of Syria, or came by land over the 
mountains and plains of Lesser Asia. 

A narrative of the pUgrimage made by Robert 
Duke of Normandy, the father of William the Con- 
queror, will serve to illustrate the maimers of the 
age, and the mode of performing pilgrimage. 

When the Norman Duke resolved, in expiation of 
his sins, to visit the Holy Land as a pilgrim, he set- 
tled the afiairs of his duchy, and took his son Wil- 

* The byzani, (improperly spelt bezant^) so named from 
Byzantium, the ancient name of Constantinople, was worth 
about 9f. ^d. 
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liam^ whom he designed for his successor^ to Paris, 
and made him do homage to the king, Henry I. He 
then set out for the East, attended by a large train 
of barons, knights, and others, going barefoot like 
any simple pilgrim, clad in the pilgrim habit, wear- 
ing his wallet and staflF. On coming to any town, he 
made his train go in first ; he followed by himseU, 
pieekly enduring the scoffs and insults of the rabble. 
In a town near Besan9on, when the pilgrims were in 
the morning going out at the gates, a brutal porter 
gave the duke a blow on die back with a stick. His 
attendants would have punished the offence with 
death, but the duke said, ^^ Nay, for a pilgrim must 
puffer for the love of God ;^^ adding that he valued 
more the blow that had been given him, than the 
best city he possessed. 

In this manner he passed through Burgundy, 
Provence, and Lombardy. At Rome, as was the 
custom, he received a cross from the pope. He 
thence proceeded to Constantinople, where his piety 
and his liberality won him the favour of all ranks of 
the people. He refused the presents offered him by 
the emperor, and insisted on paying for everything 
he received. To overcome his delicacy, the emperor 
gave orders that no one Sfhould sell wood to the pil- 
grims, but Robert directed his attendants to pur- 
chase nuts, and dress their food with the shells, and 
thus eluded the emperor's generosity. 

Falling sick on his journey through Asia Minor, 
he had himself borne in a litter by Saracens, and 
when a Norman pilgrim whom he m^t, a^ked if be 
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had any message to send home^ he said^ ^^Tell my 
people that thou hast met me with devils carrying 
me to Paradise/^ He gave some money to the pil- 
grim, who went on his way laughing at the reply of 
his duke* 

At the gate of the Holy City, he foimd a number 
of poor pilgrims, who could not obain admittance 
for want of the requisite fee ; Robert paid a byzant 
for each, and they preceded his entrance. The Mos-^ 
lems admired his piety, and the emir of the town 
caused all the money to be returned to him; the 
duke instantly divided it among the poor and his 
train, and gave rich presents to the Moslems. Death 
overtook Robert on his return, at Niceea, in Bithynia« 
The relics which he had collected were brought to 
Normandy, and deposited in the monastery of Cerisy, 
which he had founded. 

Caravans of pilgrims, to the amount of several 
thousands, repaired now to the Holy Land, and 
from their numbers they derived the title of ^^The 
Armies of the Lord.^^ On their way they encoun- 
tered many dangers, but none awaited them at the 
Holy City. 

But when the Turks under Tutfish, the brother 
of Malek Shah, conquered Syria to the borders, of 
Egypt, the pilgrims began to experience indignities 
imknown before at the hands of these rude and jGana* 
tical barbarians. Jerusalem and its district were 
assigned to a rugged chief, named Orthok, and his 
followers loaded the Christians with every species of 
insult. The barbarous Turks would rush with loud 
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cries and yells into the church when they were at 
their devotions^ jump upon the altar^ throw the 
sacred vessels about^ break the marble pillars and 
images^ and beat and abuse the priests. They ex- 
acted the fees for entrance with far greater rigour 
than the Saracens had ever done; thousands of poor 
pilgrims lay without the gates^ unable to obtain ad- 
mission. As these returned home they filled all 
Europe with accounts of the profanation of the holy 
places^ and the miseries to be endured by the faithful 
in their visits to the tomb of their Saviour. 



PETER THE HERMIT. 

While such was the condition of the Holy City, 
a pilgrimage was undertaken thither by the man who 
was destined to be the instrument to rouse the 
nations of the West to achieve its deliverance from 
the yoke of the misbelievers. 

Peter, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, had early 
embraced the military life, but not finding it to 
accord with his temper, he had abandoned it, and 
retiring to a hermitage in the south of France, de- 
voted himself to the practice of religious austerities. 
He renounced the use of flesh-meat and bread, but 
with his food he allowed himself the indulgence of 
irine. The enthusiasm of his character was thus 
sustained by his mode of life. The people regarded 
him'as a saint. Though his form was meagre, and 
his stature low and mean, the gleam of excited imagi- 
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nation which flashed from his eyes^ and the fl^Uoods of 
rapturous eloquence which gushed from his lip:i>« .en- 
chained the heart and fixed the attention. 

In the year 1093, Peter, to augment his sanctity 
or indulge his piety, made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
City. He viewed with horror the barbarity of the 
Turks and the sufferings of the faithful. The desire 
and the hope of affecting the deliverance of the 
daughter of Zion rose in his bosom ; he sought the 
patriarch, the venerable Simeon, and they mingled 
their tears as they bemoaned the common calamity* 
^'The sins of the oriental Christians,*^ said Simeon, 
"have made nought their power; the Greeks have, 
within these few years, lost half their empire ; our 
only hope lies in the strength and piety of the nations 
of die West.** The enthusiasm of the hermit broke 
forth, and he offered his aid. " I send thee then,** 
said the patriarch, "as the envoy of the church of 
Jerusalem to her daughter in the West, to entreat of 
her pity and aid for her unhappy parent.** The 
anchorite accepted the commission, and received 
letters for the pope and potentates of the West. 

Even Heaven itself seemed to the heated imagina- 
tion of the hermit to interpose in his mission. As in 
the evening he poured forth his soul in prayer, in the 
church of the Resurrection, to God and the Saints, to 
prosper his undertaking, sleep came over his weary 
frame, and in a dream Christ appeared to him, and 
said, "Arise, Peter, haste, and do boldly what thou 
hast undertaken. I will be with thee, for the time is 
come that the sanctuary should be cleansed and my 
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people holpen/^ He awoke full of vigour, went and 
told his dream to the patriarch, and hasted to An- 
tioch to embark for Italy. 

This dream of the hermit has been by many 
regarded as a pious fraud ; for our part we are dis- 
posed to view it as a reality. There is nothing in 
the character of Peter which should lead us to look on 
him as a hypocrite, but he was a man constitutionally 
timid, with a very excitable imagination. To such a 
man, when, overwhelmed with the magnitude of the 
task he had assumed, and exhausted by fasting and 
the fervour of devotion, he sunk in sleep, nothing 
was more natural than the appearance of such a 
dream as we have related. Ill is he qualified to enter 
into the spirit of the crusades, who discerns false- 
hood and imposture at every step ! 



PREACHING OF THE HERMIT. 

Petkr landed at Bari in Apulia. Without loss 
of time he hastened to Rome, and placed in the hands 
of the Pope Urban II. the letter of the patriarch. 
Urban approved of his project, and gave him letters 
finom himself to all Christian princes. The hermit, 
thus furnished with credentials, traversed Italy ; he 
crossed the Alps, and visited all parts of France*' 
Mounted on a mule, his head and feet bare, his 
coarse pilgrim^s garment bound round him with a 
Gord^ and a crucifix in his hand, he went from pro- 
vince to province^ and from town to town. He 
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y confined his addresses not to the great alone, he 
~^ harangued the assembled people; he set before them^ 
with all the fire of his eloquence, the sufferings of pious 
pilgrims, the profanation of the holy places ; he told 
them how the Saviour had deigned to appear to 
him personally ; he read to them the letters of the 
patriarch, and other Christians ; he even, it is said, 
showed them one which had fallen from heaven. 
The benevolence of the pious loaded the Hermit 
with gifts ; these he bestowed on the poor, or em- 
ployed in providing husbands for women who re- 
nounced a sinful course of life. Wherever he came 
he preached peace and concord, and his words found 
obedience as coming from God. Wherever he went 
he was regarded as a saint, and the very hairs that 
feU from his mule were preserved as reUcs. 



COUNCIL OF CLERMONT, 

A COUNCIL was meantime assembled by the pope 
at Piacenza, which was so numerously attended that 
it could not as usual be holden in a church, and a 
field was the scene of deliberation* Ambassadors 
appeared from the Greek emperor, who portrayed 
the power and ferocity of the Turks, and the peril 
of the empire, and implored the aid of the Latin 
Christians. The pope supported their prayer, and a 
large number of those present swore to march to the 
aid of Alexius against the infidels. 

But Italy was not the place where a. spirit of holy 
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enthusiasm could be best excited^ The feudal prin* 
dple was not strong in that country, the imperial 
party was numerous, and commerce with the East 
had taught the people to view the Moslems with less 
abhorrence than was felt by those who only knew 
them by fame. Urban therefore resolved to make 
France, of which country he was a native, the scene 
of his greatest efforts. 

In the year 1095 the pope crossed the Alps* 
Having holden councils in Puy and other places to 
prepare the clergy, he appointed the eighth day after 
the festival of St. Martin (the 11th Nov.) for the 
meeting of a general council at Clermont in Au- 
vergne, whither the clergy were commanded to re- 
pair under penalty of the loss of their benefices. 
More than three hundred prelates and abbots 
obeyed the summons of the pontiff, and the number 
of the inferior clergy was proportionably great; the 
attendance of the laity was immense. The town of 
Clermont sufficed. not to contain within its waUs 
the prelates, princes, ambassadors, and nobles, who 
crowded thither, " so that,^^ says an old chronicler, 
"towards the middle of the month of November the 
towns and villages around were all filled with people, 
and many were obliged to pitch their tents in the 
meads and fields, though the season and the country 
were full of extreme cold.^^ 

When the ordinary business of the council had 
been gone through, and the Truce of God* had been 

* That is, the suspension of arms for a part of each week. The 
church, even whenmost corrupt, alAvays sought to promote peace. 
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again enjoined^ the pontiff assembled the people in 
an open square, where he ascended a stage, and took 
his seat on a throne surrounded by his cardinals, with 
the Hermit standing at his side. He then arose and 
addressed them to the following effect: — 

^' The rdigion of Jesus Christ, which the West 
preserves in its original purity, was also for centuries 
fireely preached and known in Asia. Doubtless the 
righteous effort to abolish every false view and inter- 
pretation has at times made us appear at variance 
with the inhabitants of those countries; but we have 
always regarded them as Christians, and never for- 
gotten that we are all brethren of one house, chil- 
dren of one Father. Need I repeat what every one 
knows? How those lands won from heathenism 
have been again wrested from the Christians, and 
are become the prey of the misbelievers? Who 
can hear it without grief and lamentation ? And yet 
there is a pain still more severe, a misfortune still 
more great — Palestine and Jerusalem are in the 
hands of the enemy. 

"The Redeemer of our race, who took human 
flesh and form for the salvation of all, passed his life 
in that chosen land. Every spot there is hallowed 
by the words that He spake, by the miracles that He 
performed; every line of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament proves that Palestine, as the inheritance of 
the Lord, and Jerusalem, as the seat of aU mysteries 
and sanctity, should ever remain free from all pollu- 
tion. And this city, this dwelling of Jesus Christ, 
the cradle of our salvation, is no longer a partaker 
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of redemption ! In that very temple whence Christ 
expelled the buyers and sellers, that the sanctuary 
might not be defiled, the doctrine of the Devil is 
now openly preached ! Who now can pray to the 
Virgin Mary ? Who can in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre devoutly call on Him who has taken from 
Death his power ? Beasts of burden stand in the 
holy edifices, and for permission to look on such 
profanation the sinners even demand a heavy tax. 
The faithful are persecuted, the priests are beaten 
and slain, the virgins are defiled and martyred. 
Woe unto us if we live and put not an end to such 
a state of evil; better were it for us to die than longer 
to endure the affliction of our brethren ! 

^^Let every one deny himself, and take on him 
the Cross of Christ, that he may gain Christ; let no 
Christian contend any more against another, that 
Christianity itself may not perish, but rather be 
spread and advanced; let bloodshed, enmity, and 
oppression cease; let every one show hardihood and 
courage, not where they will bring on him a curse, 
but where they will gain him the forgiveness of sins, 
and the crown of martyrdom. Let no one fear dan- 
ger, for the might of the foe will be feeble before 
him who fighteth for the Lord; let no one fear want, 
for he who wins the Lord is abundantly rich; let no 
one be stayed at home by the tears of those he is 
leaving behind, for the grace of the Lord will protect 
them also.^^ 

Loud cries of ^^God wills it** {IHeu le volt) 
here interrupted the speech of the pontiff. When 
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sQence was restored, he thus resumed, ^The words 
of the Scripture are now fulfilled : ^ Where but two 
or three are gathered together in my name, I will 
be in the midst of them f for nothing but the in- 
fluence of the Lord produces the like zeal in you all, 
and makes the same word be spoken by each. Let 
this word be your war-cry in every conflict which 
you enter for the faith of Christ; the cross be your 
sign for strength and humility. The corse of the 
^oly 1^ shall &11 upon every one who seeks to 
impede this most sacred enterprise ; but its support 
in the name of the Lord shall smooth your path, 
and guide you in all your ways.^' 

Then some might be seen melted to tears by the 
eloquence of the pontifi*, others shuddering at the 
idea of the evils he portrayed, others encouraging 
their friends to obey the call of the holy father. 
Ademar, archbishop of Puy, ran forward with a joy- 
ful countenance, and falling at the feet of the pontiff 
craved permission to share in the holy war. His 
example was followed by William, bishop of Orange. 
Clergy and laity pressed forward to enter on the 
Way of the Lord. They all cast themselves on the 
ground, and one of the cardinals read a general con- 
fession in their names, and the pope bestowed on 
them absolution of their sins. Each pilgrim affixed 
a red cross to the right shoulder of his garment: 
hence they were called the Crossed [CroisSs) and the 
Holy War named a Crusade {Croisade). 

The pope charged the clergy, on their return 
home, to stimulate the warlike portion of the people 
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to the holy expedition^ and to prohibit all others from 
sharing in it. The prelates besought him to be their 
leader^ but he excused himself^ as there was an anti- 
pope, and he was on ill terms with the emperor of 
Germany and the king of France^ but he promised 
to join them as soon as peace was restored to the 
church. Meantime he appointed the bishop of Puy 
to be his legate in the camp of the faithful. 



CAUSES OF THE CRUSADE. 

It would be a vain attempt to endeavour to assign 
any single cause of an expedition in which such 
multitudes of different ranks^ ^6s^ and tempers^ 
took a part. Some were moved by sincere piety, 
and the desire of visiting the land which had been 
hallowed by the presence of their Redeemer; others, 
enraged at the profanation of the heathen, wou^d 
exert their valour in destroying the enemies of their 
Lord; the love of novelty, or the hope of gain, urged 
many ; some took the cross merely in imitation of 
others, or that they might not be called cowards. 
The lower orders were glad to escape from the 
tyranny of the nobles beneath the banner of the 
cross; a famine which had desolated Europe urged 
many to seek a settlement in the more smiling 
regions of the East; monks fled from the restraint 
of their order; criminals from the pxmishment 
of their crimes; debtors from the urgency of their 
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creditors ; nay^ some assumed the cibss as a means 
of escape from shrewish or abandoned wives! 

If any one cause could be assigned^ it would be 
feudalism^ that relation of lord and vassal^ which at 
that time pervaded all parts of society. Christ was 
according to this principle lord paramount of the 
whole earthy and the Holy Land was his peculiar pro- 
perty, which his vassals were bound to recover for 
him. We do not say that the matter was thus for- 
mally stated at that time, but we are sure that few 
of the Crusaders would have denied the validity of 
such an argument, and that it secretly operated on 
the minds of all the pious and sincere, and was pro- 
bably the pretext of those who were actuated by less 
worthy motives. 



LEADERS OF THE CRUSADE. 

No crowned head was to be found among those 
who assumed the cross. The emperor Henry-^V. 
was at enmity with the pope; Philip king of France 
lay under the sentence of excommunication for an 
unlawful marriage; William Rufus of England was 
little inclined to take part in a Holy War; the 
Christian monarchs of Spain had the infidel to com- 
bat on their own soil. 

The following were the chief of those who as- 
sumed the cross in France and its vicinity*. 

* See the characters of the diflferent Christian chiefs given 
by Tasso, Jer. Del, c. i. and iii. 
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The first in fame and in noble qualities was 6od- 
firey of Bouillon^ duke of Lorraine. This prince 
had in youth taken the side of the emperor Henry 
IV.^ and such was the valour and the steadiness he 
displayed^ that on the eve of the decisive battle on 
the Elster, against Rodolf^ the rival emperor^ when 
Hemy asked his nobles who should bear the im- 
perial standard in the fight next day^ every tongue 
named Godfrey. The standard was committed to 
his hand^ and in the fray he rushed boldly into the 
ranks of the enemy, and struck Rodolf so forcibly 
on the breast with the staff of his banner, that he 
died a few day^ afterwards of the wound. 

Godfrey attended the emperor in his Italian 
campaign against Gregory YII., and was the first 
to mount the walls of Rome; but fatigue, com- 
bined with the heat and the impure air of that city, 
brought on him a severe attack of fever. To reward 
his zeal, the emperor gave him the territory of Ant- 
werp, and shortly afterwards the duchy of Lor- 
raine. 

The duke of Lorraine had not long after a dispute 
with a nobleman to whom he was akin, about some 
considerable property*; the judges decreed that the 
question should be decided by single combat. As it 
was the custom of the country, Godfrey consented 
to it, though imwillingly, and not without a sense 
of its impropriety. The combat had scarcely begun, 
when the blade of Godfrey's sword broke on the 

• This possibly suggested to Tasso the combat of Count Ray- 
mond in the presence of the emperor.-Wer. Del. c. vii. st. 63-64. 
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shield of his opponent: the emperor by the adyice of 
his princes then offered his mediation^ but Godfrey 
would not quit the lists with a doubtful reputation, 
and in the renewed combat he struck his adversary 
so violent a blow on the temples with the broken 
weapon, that he was carried for dead out of the 
lists. 

To valour Godfrey joined piety, chastity, mo- 
deration, mildness, and generosity. His exterior 
also was agreeable ; his features were handsome, his 
hair a light brown, his person tall, and he was 
equally strong and active in his limbs. The inyita- 
tion of the pontiff was most welcome to Godfrey, as 
even in his childhood he had expressed an ardent 
desire to visit Jerusalem, and he had vowed a 
pilgrimage at the time he lay sick at Rome. He 
now joyfully mortgaged his paternal domain of 
Bouillon for one thousand five hundred marks of 
silver, to the bishop of Liege, and two other posses- 
sions to the bishop of Verdun, in order that he 
might be able to make a suitable appearance among 
the Christian chiefs. 

Godfrey was accompanied by his brothers, Bald- 
win and Eustace, and their nephew Baldwin of 
Rames, or of Bourg. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, the son of the Con- 
queror, and brother of William, king of England, 
was in birth and wealth the superior of the duke of 
Lorraine; in noble qualities he stood far beneath him. 
His bravery and generosity might have procured 
him respect, were it not that his indolence and prone- 
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ness to sensual pleasure checked their exercise. His 
virtues, too, bordered on vice, his liberality degene- 
rated into extravagance, his easiness of temper let 
crime go unpunished, and though he would shed 
tears of sympathy with misfortune, his want of pru- 
dence and vigour usually rendered him incapable of 
alleviating it. Glad to escape from the uneasiness 
of his situation, he pledged his duchy for five years 
to the king of England for ten thousand marks, and 
assembled a numerous band of pilgruns beneath the 
banner of Normandy. 

In the camp of the duke of Normandy appeared 
Edgar Atheling, the last of the Saxon line of English 
monarchs. Similarity of character had produced a 
firiendship between these two brave but imprudent 
princes. 

Robert, earl of Flanders, had already visited the 
holy places as a pilgrim, and been a witness of their 
profanation. Indifferent to power, his wish was to 
shine as the first of knights, and he liberally devoted 
his wealth to the support of the more needy pilgrims 
who ranged themselves beneath his banner. 

Hugh, count of Vermandois, brother to the king 
of France, named the Great from his size, was in- 
ferior to none in uprightness and honour, though in 
power, wealth, and miUtary prowess, some ranked 
before him. He led the pilgrims from the territories 
of his brother. 

Stephen, count of Blois and Chartres, the lord, 
as was said, of as many castles as there are days in 
the je&Tp was generous and condescending, but de- 
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ficient in mental vigour. His mind was more cul- 
tivated than those of the other chiefs^ and his coun- 
sels were listened to with respect. 

The wealthiest and most powerful prince in France 
was Raymond, count of Toulouse. He was now 
advanced in years, and had already drawn his sword 
against the infidels in Spain. The loss of an eye 
gave him an imprepossessing appearance, and his 
prudence and dislike of extravagant expenditure 
alienated from him at first the minds of many; but 
afterwards, when rdieved by his generosity, they 
changed their censure into praise of his foresight. 
Raymond, who seems to have meditated a settlement 
in the East, alienated a large portion of his domains 
to defray the expenses of the war against the in- 
fidels. 

The legate Ademar of Puy was the companion 
of the count of Toulouse; he was distinguished for 
piety and integrity, was well acquainted with the 
world, and not unskilled in military affairs*. 

* The chief authorities for the history of the first Crusade, 
are Raymond d'Agiles, Count Raymond's chaplain; Fnlcher 
of Chartres, the chaplain of Baldwin of Bouillon; Radulph of 
Caen, the companion and biographer of Tancred. These were 
eye-witnesses. There are also histories by Albert of Aix, the 
Abbot Guibert^ and other contemporaries; and William, arch- 
bishop of Tyre wrote, at the close of the twelfth century, his 
history &om existing documents and traditions. The Princess 
Anna Comnena has left an account of the first Crusade, in her 
Alexias, or Life of her father Alexius. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE CRUSADE. 

DuBiNO the winter, France presented a busy 
scene. The Crusade occupied the thoughts of all. 
Great was the demand for horses, arms, accoutre- 
ments, and money* Lands, and houses, and moveable 
goods, were sold and mortgaged at a low rate, for the 
sellers so far exceeded the buyers in number, that they 
were obliged to accept any terms they co\ild get. 
T^iose who stayed behind contributed their money 
also towards the support of the holy war. ; 

When spring appeared, vast multitudes assembled, 
eager to proceed for the Holy Land. Horsemen 
and footmen, women and children, the old and the 
young, the free and the serf, monks, peasants, 
burghers, soldiers, all crowded to the sacred standard. 
'^Tlie man,^^ says an old chronicle, "let the plough 
stand, the herdsman the cattle, the wife ran with the 
cradle, the monk out of the cloister, the nuns, too, 
were among the rest.^^ Some came down the rivers 
in boats; the peasant brought his wife, children, and 
household goods in a two-wheeled cart drawn by 
oxen shod with iron; the knight and noble rode with 
hawk and hound, intending to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase as ihey journeyed towards the unknown 
land for which they were boui^d. A general igno- 
rance of the distance and situation of the Holy Land 
prevailed, and, when they drew near a castle or a 
town, the children were heard to ask eagerly. Is 
that Jerusalem ? Is that Jerusalem ? 
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Pavilions, tents, huts, and booths, everywhere 
arose on the hills and plains, by town, village, and 
castle. In strflnge confusion were mingled military 
ardour, piety, and zeal, with vice and profligacy of 
every description. Women, both chaste and irn- 
chaste, appeared clad in man^s attire, and the camp 
of those who were about to war for Christ presented 
scenes of the grossest debauchery. 

SIGNS AND WONDERS. 

It pould hardly be expected that in a grossly 
superstitious age, and when the minds of men were 
heated with enthusiasm, natural appearances should 
not be converted into divine intimations, and fraud 
should not invent marvels for the deception of 
ignorance. 

Stars were seen to fall from heaven thick as hail, 
northern lights of unusual brilliancy flashed along 
the sky, and comets displayed their flaming trains. 
Children were bom with double limbs, and capable 
of speech. Shepherds as they watched their flocks 
at night beheld a great city in the air. A priest, as 
he walked with two companions in a wood, saw ^a 
huge sword carried along by the wind; and another 
priest was in bright day-light the spectator of a com- 
bat in the sky between two horsemen, one of whom 
smote the other with a great cross, and thus became 
the victor. The mighty Charlemagne it was averred 
would rise from the dead to conduct the holy war- 
riors to conquest. 
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SETTING FORTH OF THE FIRST PILGRIMS. 

The princes^ aware of the difficulty that would 
attend the march of such numbers in one body, ar- 
ranged that they should proceed in separate divisions. 
Duke Godfrey was to lead his army through Hun- 
gary ; Count Raymond was to take his route through 
northern Italy and Dalmatia ; the other princes were 
to march to Apulia, and thence pass over to Greece. 
All were to rendezvous at Constantinople. 

In the month of May 1096, crowds of those who 
had assumed the cross assembled in Lorraine under 
the Hermit. They consisted of those who had been 
rejected by the princes, or who, impatient of delay, 
deemed the Hermit the fittest leader of the enter- 
prise; badly clad, badly armed, wild, tumultuous, 
followed by women and children. Eight knights 
alone appeared among them, of whom one, named 
Walter the Moneyless, had led fifteen thousand 
foot-men from France. At Cologne, Walter and 
his followers quitted the Hermit, and pushed on for 
Hungary. 

The king of Hungary at that time was named 
Kahnany*; he was deformed in person, but upright 
and prudent in mind and conduct. On Walter's ap- 
plication for a free passage, and market, he readily 
granted them, and the pilgrims reached m safety 
the confines of Bulgaria. The governor of Belgrade 
having refused them a market, they resolved to sup- 

* He is called Coloman by the historians. 
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ply themselves by force, and laid siege to the town ; 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood, whom they 
plundered, assembled and fell upon them, and Walter 
made his escape, with a select body, to Nissa, the 
residence of the Bulgarian prince. Here they were 
treated kindly, and furnished with guides to Constan- 
tinople, where the Emperor Alexius assigned them 
quarters without the walls, and his subjects supplied 
them with provisions at a reasonable price. 

Great was the dismay of Alexius and the Greeks, 
when the letter of the pontiff, and the voice of fame, 
assured them of the mighty preparations of the 
West. Their religious feelings were of so different 
a nature from those of the Latin Christians, that they 
could not conceive them to be actuated by religious 
motives alone ; and judging of them by the expe- 
rience they had had of Robert Guiscard and his 
Normans, they dreaded them scarcely less than the 
Turks* The prudent emperor however resolved to 
avoid all occasion of offence. He sent officers to 
Aulon and Dyrrhachium to receive them, and to fur- 
nish them with interpreters, and whatever else might 
be requisite ; and he made preparations for their re- 
ception when they should arrive at his capital. 



MARCH OF THE HERMIT AND HIS PILGRIMS. 

The host of the Hermit, by the time he reached 
the frontiers of Hungary, amounted to forty thousand 
men. King Ealmany readily granted a passage. 
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but took at the same time due precautions against 
the excesses of the pilgrims. Many of his subjects 
manifested an inclination to spoil the crusaders of 
their wealthy so that there was suspicion on both 
sides. Nothing however occurred till the pilgrims 
arrived at the town of SemUn on the Save. Here a 
report reached them^ that it was the intention of 
EingEalmany to attack them on one side^ while the 
Bulgarians should assail them on the other, in their 
passage of the river. This threw them into per- 
plexity, and while they were in this state of alarm 
the people of the town, either out of derision, or by 
way of warning, hung out on their walls the clothes 
of some pilgrims belonging to Walter's army, whom 
they had plundered. 

At this sight the pilgrims were filled with rage, 
supposing that their comrades had been murdered, 
and that the same fate was reserved for themselves. 
They grasped their arms, and flew to assail the town; 
the garrison thus taken by surprise, fled, the pil- 
grims mounted the walls and entered the town, 
where they barbarously slaughtered four thousand 
of the inhabitants, a few only making their escape in 
boats across the river. For five days they abode in 
the town, sharing the booty, and consuming the pro- 
visions. At length a Frank, who was settled in Hun- 
gary, terrified them with intelligence of the approach 
of King Ealmany with a large army, to avenge the 
slaughter of his people and the destruction of his 
town. In haste they collected boats, and formed 
lafts of timber^ and got to the other side of the Save, 
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not however without loss^ for some were carried away 
by the stream^ and the Bulgarians moving about in 
light canoes shot others with their arrows. 

They found Belgrade deserted by its inhabitants, 
who feared the fate of those of Semlin* A march of 
eight days brought them to Nissa. As their provi- 
sions were exhausted, they craved permission to pur- 
chase ; leave was granted by the Bulgarian prince on 
their giving two knights as hostages ; provisions were 
then supplied at a most moderate rate, and the wants 
of the poorer pilgrims were relieved by the charity of 
the inhabitants. 

Next morning the hostages were restored, and 
Peter set forth with the greater part of his people, 
supposing that the rest would follow* But some^ 
Germans, about a hundred in number, who remained 
behind, having a dispute with a Bulgarian tavern- 
keeper, set fire to seven mills without the town, and 
pulled down the adjoining houses. They fled, but 
were pursued, overtaken, and cut down by the Bul- 
garians; who, confounding the innocent with the 
guilty, slew or made captives a great number of the 
aged, the infirm, the women, and the children, who 
were in the rear of the army, and seized several 
wagons laden with provisions. 

A knight hastened forward to inform the Hermit, 
who instantly led back his men, and occupied his 
former ground; but on hearing the real state of 
affairs, he dropped all thoughts of vengeance, and 
sent envoys into the town to assure the people of his 
innocence, to procure the restoration of the captives 
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and the baggage^ and if possible to make a new and 
a stronger treaty. Though a part of the Bulgarians 
were against any accommodation^ matters would pro- 
bably have been amicably arranged^ had it not been 
that about a thousand of the pilgrims^ in defiance of 
the Hermit's orders to the contrary, crossed the 
stone bridge, and advanced towards the town. Nei- 
ther threat nor entreaty could induce them to return. 
As soon as the Bulgarians beheld them thus isolated, 
and acting in opposition to the will of their leader, 
they sallied forth and attacked them, drove them 
towards the bridge, slew one half of them, and forced 
the remainder into the river. Their brethren in 
vain attempted to avenge them, they were driven 
from the bridge with loss, and the deputies were 
obliged to leave the town. 

Peter now sent a Bulgarian who had taken the 
cross to obtain a truce. But when the pilgrims 
learned that a truce had been granted, they began to 
pack up their baggage and set forward. In vain did 
the Hermit and the knights remonstrate ; they would 
not be stayed, and the Bulgarians, thinking they had 
only sought the truce in order to make their escape, 
fell on them anew, and gained a complete victory. 
Above a thousand of the crusaders were slain, and a 
great number, including women and children, taken, 
as were also two thousand wagons, and all the money 
which had been given to the Hermit by the pious, 
for the support of the poor pilgrims. The shelter of 
the woods and mountains alone saved them from 
utter destruction. The Hermit retired to a hill with 
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a few companions. During the three days that suc- 
ceeded^ the sound of the trumpet recalled to him his 
scattered host^ and at the head of thirty thousand he 
resumed his march for the imperial city. 

As the pilgrims advanced^ they found a]l the towns 
and villages deserted. Unable thus to obtain pro- 
visions, they could only appease their himger by 
plucking the ripening com that stood in the fields. 
At Stemitz, to their great joy, they found envoys 
from the Greek emperor, who, after sharply re- 
proaching them for their conduct in Bulgaria, imder- 
took to conduct them, and supply them with pro- 
visions, on their pledging themselves not to remain 
more than three days in any one place. The Hermit 
shed tears of joy, and fell on his knees, and returned 
thanks aloud to God in the presence of his army. 
The pilgrims, again set forward, and having halted 
for two days at Adrianople, joined, on the 1st of 
August, the army of Walter, beneath the waUs of 
the imperial city. 



THE PILGRIMS IN ASIA. 

Alexius was curious to see the man who had 
produced such a movement in the West. He invited 
the Hermit to his presence, listened with sympathy 
to the tale of his calamities, applauded his glowing 
picture of the magnitude and sanctity of the crusade, 
and gave gifts to him and his companions ; but he 
warned them not to think of passing over to Asia, 
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and engaging the formidable Turks before the arriyal 
of the other crusaders. 

The pilgrims, however, confident in their strength 
and in the aid of God, would not be restrained* 
They were urgent with the emperor to give them 
ships, and, Alexius acceding to their desire, they 
passed over and encamped at Kibotus* in Bithynia. 
Discord soon broke out among them, and the Ger- 
mans and Lombards, disgusted at the arrogance of 
the French, separated from them, and, encamping 
apart, chose one Rainald to be their leader. 

During two months they remained inactive, wait- 
ing for the other pilgrims. They were abundantly 
supplied with provisions by the Greek traders ; but 
the payment for them at length exhausted their 
means, and they then deemed themselves justified in 
having recourse to violence. They plundered the 
surrounding country, and even stripped the lead off 
the roofs of the churches to sell it to the Greeks. 
Peter, griered at the enormities which thus took 
place under his eyes, and which he could not prevent, 
returned to Constantinople, to try if he could obtain 
a supply of provisions on more moderate terms, and 
thus remove the occasion of pillage and devastation. 

During the absence of Peter, as the wants of the 
pilgrims still increased, a body of seven thousand 

* Called by the historians Civitot. As the Greeks pronounce 
their h (fi) as Vy and the accent is on the first syllable of this 
word, and the final 8 is mute in modem Greek, the French 
writers have given the name correctly enough, if they pro- 
nounced c hard like k. 
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foot and three hundred horse left the French camp^ 
and, careless of the charge which had been given 
against commencing hostilities, entered the Turkish 
territory, and advanced toward the city of Nicffia, 
sqi^ing the cattle in the villages, and committing 
dreadful cruelties on the inhabitants. They de- 
feated a body of Turks who came out against them, 
and returned in triumph with their booty to the 
camp* 

The success of the French excited the emulation 
of the Germans, and a body of three thousand foot, 
and two hundred horse, left their camp under the 
command of Rainald, in quest of booty and martial 
renown. They reached a town or castle named Xe- 
rigordon, which lay at the foot of a hill about four 
miles from Nicsea, which they took and plundered, 
slaying the greater part of the inhabitants. Finding 
the situation pleasant, and the country fruitful, they 
resolved to fortify it, and await there the arrival of 
the princes. But they soon found themselves as- 
sailed by the troops of a Turkish emir, and having 
failed in an attempt at making themselves a passage 
by force, they began to suffer the extremities of a 
parching thirst. For eight days they held out, sus- 
tained by the assurances of their clergy, that they 
were thus securing the joys of heaven, drinking for 
want of water the blood of animals, and placing sods 
of fresh earth on their bosoms to cool and allay the 
heat. At length Rainald made a secret treaty with 
the Turks, agreeing to abjure his faith; and he and 
a part of the garrison went over to them, imder the 
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pretext of a sally* Those who remained faithful to 
their religion were either slain or led into captivity*. 

When intelligence of this misfortune reached the 
camp, the pilgrims were furious to avenge the fate of 
their brethren. In vain Walter and the more consi- 
derate leaders sought to restrain them; their pru- 
dence was taxed as timidity, by a knight named 
Godfrey of Burel, who tamitingly asked, if they did 
not suppose that Christ would fight for them against 
the Turks. At the head of twenty-five thousand 
foot and five hundred horse, Godfrey issued from 
the camp, leaving behind the priests, the aged, the 
women, and the children. Walter accompanied 
those whom he could not restrain. 

The pilgrims, in six divisions, entered a thick 
wood which lay between their camp and Niceea. 
At the same time the Turks also entered it, on their 
way to attack the Christian camp. Suddenly hear- 
ing the voices of men, the neighing of horses, and the 
soimd of trumpets, they judged it must be the foe, 
and they fell back, and formed in the extensive 
plain which lay beyond the wood. The Christians 
as they emerged from among the trees beheld to 
their surprise the Turkish horse covermg the plain, 
but undismayed they sent their horse and part of 
the foot to engage them, while . the rest should set 
themselves in battle array. The Turks fell back to 
draw the Christians on; then suddenly wheeling on 

* This Ramald, or Rinaldo, seems to have been the origmaL 
of Tasso's Rambaldo, who renounces hid £uth when a captive 
to the enchantress Aimida. 
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both their wings, they enclosed, and cut them off 
from the main body of their army. They forced 
their way through the Turks, and got into the open 
plain before Nicaea, but their efforts were vain, and 
they all fell beneath the Turkish arrows, which 
stretched horse and man alike upon the plain. The 
main body of the pilgrims fought bravely, but were 
soon broken and cut to pieces. Walter the Money- 
less was among the slain. 

The Turks pursued the fugitives through the wood, 
and took the camp, where they slew the aged and 
the clergy, and made captives of the women and 
children. They also got a large booty of horses, 
mules, and other cattle. All that remained of the 
pilgrims, about three thousand in number, threw 
themselves into a ruinous castle on the sea-side. 
The Turks attempted to drive them out by fire, but 
the wind carried the flame away from the castle, and 
the Greek emperor sent aid by sea and saved them. 

When the Turks retired, the pilgrims returned to 
Constantinople, where they sold their arms to the 
emperor, and resolved to await the arrival of their 
companions. Alexius reminded the Hermit that 
they had incurred these misfortunes by their neglect 
of his counsel; but Peter made answer, "The Lord 
hath not fojund the disobedient and the robbers 
worthy of beholding the holy sepulchre. His power 
hath destroyed them.^^ This solution of the ques- 
tion was probably satisfactory to the simple Hermit, 
but had he posses;sed the power to control as well as 
to excite, the ruin might easily have been averted. 
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GOTTSCHALK AND HIS PILGRIMS. 

A PRIEST named Gottschalk assembled fifteen 
thousand pilgrims in the countries about the Rhine, 
and led them into Hungary. Here they robbed and 
plundered on a large scale, and King Kalmany brought 
his troops against them, and surrounded them in 
a plain near Belgrade. Fearing their value and 
desperation, he had recourse to artifice. He sent 
to say, that in a battle the innocent would suffer 
with the guilty, but if they laid down their arms, 
these last alone should be punished. The pilgrims 
did as required, and the Hungarians then fell on 
and slaughtered the whole of them. 

The same fate brought on by the same conduct 
befell a body of pilgrims, led by a lay-brother named 
Volkmar. Nothing it was said saved them from 
utter destruction but the miraculous appearance of 
a cross in the sky. 



MASSACRES OF THE JEWS. 

Hitherto the crusaders seem to have thought 
that they were only boimd by their vow to employ their 
valour for the recovery of the Holy Land; but now 
they began to reflect that, as the chosen warriors of 
Christ, it was their duty to destroy all His enemies. 
The unhappy Jews who dwelt amongst them were 
instantly selected as victims by the fanatics of the 
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lowest classes. In the cities on the Rhine crowds of 
the rabble went about robbing and murdering them. 
In Cologne their houses and synagogues were pulled 
down, and many of them massacred. At Worms 
they were required to renounce their faith: they 
asked time to deliberate, and in the interval slew 
themselves to escape the guilt of apostacy. The 
same was the case at Treves. At Spires they de- 
fended themselves manfully against the pilgrims, and 
gained for a sum of money the protection of the 
bishop, whose humanity was termed bribery by the 
fanatics. The Jews of Mentz were placed by the 
archbishop, for safety, in a strong house, but it was 
broken open, and man, woman, and child slaughtered. 
Women here slew their own children to save them 
from the sword of the enemy. More than a thou- 
sand perished in this city alone. When the emperor 
Henry IV. returned the next year from Italy, he 
gave permission to such Jews as had been forced 
to renounce their faith, to resume it, and he set 
inquiry afoot after the original authors of those 
atrocities, among whom were found some near kins- 
men of the archbishop of Mentz, who was himself 
strongly suspected, and obliged to fly to the emperor's 
enemies for protection. 



COUNT EMICO AND HIS PILGRIMS. 

The disorderly bands of pilgrims from the Rhine 
and Moselle at length imited to march under the 
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command of William the Carpenter*, and some 
other knights of evil fame. The chief leader was 
Emico, a count on the Rhine, of large possessions, 
but noted for deeds of violence and cruelty. But 
the main confidence of these pilgrims was placed on 
a goose and a she-goat, which preceded their march, 
and to which they rendered divine honours, believing 
them to be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

Such gross superstition had its usual concomitants, 
cruelty, and disregard of all moral duty. Robbing, 
and plimdering. Count Emico's host of twenty thou- 
sand foot and three thousand horse reached the 
town of Merseburg, at the confluence of the Leitha 
and the Danube, on the confines of Hungary. Being 
refused a passage, they threw a bridge over the for- 
mer river, and attacked the town. They had mounted 
the walls, and King Kalmany, who was in the place, 
was preparing for flight, when a sudden panic seized 
the assailants, and they fled, leaving all their baggage 
and property behind. The Hungarians fell on and 
slaughtered them; those who escaped returned home, 
or joined the great armies of the pilgrims m Germany 
and Apulia. 

Popular tradition related that Count Emico was 
frequently seen after his death in the neighbourhood 
of Worms. He was cased in red-hot armour, and 
prayed those who met him, to diminish by prayers 
and alms the torments to which he was condemned 
for his godless life. 

** So named from Ms strength and the force of his blows. 
He was related to the kmg of fSrance. 
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MARCH OF DUKE GODFREY'S ARMY. 

The fate of the first bodies of the pilgrims gave 
room to gloomy anticipations, for the people of all 
the countries through which the crusaders were to 
pass, might now be regarded as hostile ; but, in reality, 
their fate was a benefit to those who were to follow. 
The useless, the profligate, and the undisciplined, 
who might have corrupted the remainder, were thus 
removed out of the way, and the necessity of dis- 
cipUne and obedience was now clearly seen. 

In the middle of the month of August, 1 096, God- 
frey of Bouillon assembled his army on the Rhine, 
and set forward, accompanied by his brothers, their 
nephew, and a numerous company of knights and 
nobles. The harvest had been so abundant this 
year, that the army was able to march in one body 
through Germany, and on the 20th of September 
they reached Tollenburgh, on the Leitha, the frontier 
town of the empire on the side of Hungary. Here 
the duke halted, and sent forward Count Godfrey of 
Ascha, with twelve knights, as his envoy to the king 
of Hungary. He was instructed to say that they 
had heard that several pilgrims had lost their lives 
there, and that they were come to avenge them if 
they had perished unjustly, but if otherwise they 
would exercise no hostilities. Kalmany related the 
atrocities of the pilgrims, and expressed his desire for 
a personal interview with the duke, to arrange all dif- 
ferences. Though his justification of himself was 
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not considered perfectly satisfactory, it was deemed 
the wiser course to accept of it, and not to impede the 
great work by a contest with a new foe. Godfrey, 
therefore, consented to the interview, and on the 
appointed day rode with three hundred nobles to 
the castle of Liperon, where the king advanced on 
the bridge to meet him. Both being sincere and 
desirous of peace, matters were speedily arranged. 
An unexpected difficulty, however, arose. Kalmany 
required that Godfrey's brother Baldwin, and his wife 
and attendants, should be given as hostages. But 
Baldwin, either suspicious of danger or disdaining to 
be a pledge, positively refused to consent. " Then,'' 
said the duke, "I will be the hostage myself, in 
reliance on the honour of the king, and the good 
conduct of the pilgrims." Baldwin, ashamed, made 
no longer any resistance, and went with all his family 
to the camp of King Kalmany. 

The Hungarians were ordered to famish provi- 
sions at good weight and measure, and at moderate 
price, to the pilgrims; and Godfrey commanded his 
people, under pain of death, to abstain from plunder 
and violence. There did not arise the smallest cause 
of complaint on either side, and at the frontier King 
Kalmany, who had all along kept with his army at a 
little distance, returned the duke his thanks, restored 
the hostages, and distributed presents among the 
chiefs. The Emperor Alexius had also given direc- 
tions that the pilgrims should be well received on 
their maintaining strict discipline ; and they marched 
widiout impediment through Belgrade, Nissa, and 
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Stemitz^ to Philippopolis. Here the duke learned 
that the count of Vermandois had been made a 
prisoner by the Greeks, 



MARCH OF THE COUNT OF VERMANDOIS. 

This prince left France with a numerous band 
of followers, and entered Italy. At Lucca he visited 
the Pope Urban, who gave him his blessing, and 
presented him with a consecrated banner. Passing 
through Rome to visit the tombs of the Holy 
Apostles, he experienced much opposition from the 
anti-pope Clement, who held possession of that city, 
and he thence directed his course to Bari, as he had 
^nt some time before four-and-twenty knights to 
Greece, demanding a passage, in no very modest 
terms, of the emperor. 

But Alexius had now no doubt on his mind that 
the objects of the crusaders were by no means 
merely spiritual, for he had learned that his old enemy 
Boemond, prince of Tarentum, had taken the cross. 
He sent his nephew John to guard the coast, and a 
fleet to cruise in 'the Adriatic sea. The envoys of 
the count were apparently well received, but secret 
orders to make sure of his person were sent to 
Dyrrhachium. 

The count sailed from Bari with a fair wind, but 
a violent storm soon arose, and dispersed his fleet, 
and he landed in wretched plight a short distance 
from Dyrrhachium. Here he was waited on by two 
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persons^ sent by the emperor's nephew to condole 
with him, and invite him to that town. He asked a 
horse, for he had not been able to save even one, and 
one of the envoys jumped off, and presented him the 
horse he was ridmg. Prince John treated him with 
all respect, but contrived to detain him till he should 
have received directions from the emperor how he 
was further to act. Orders soon came to forward 
him to the capital by a circuitous route, lest some 
roving bodies of pilgrims might rescue him if he was 
sent by the direct road. He was, however, received 
at court with great kindness, though a watch was 
kept over his person and actions. 

Alexius, knowing that he could not overcome the 
crusaders by force, and thinking that kindness would 
have little effect on them, resolved to take a middle 
course. He thought if he could bind them to him 
by the obligation of vassalage, the ties of which were 
held to be so strong in the West, he might avert 
danger from his empire, and even add to it their 
future conquests in the East, and at the same time 
keep up the ancient claims of the Eastern emperors 
to the dominion of the Roman world. 

With this view presents were lavished on Count 
Hugh, and he was at length induced to take the oath 
of fealty. He still, however, found that he was 
watched, and weary of restraint, he sent to beg that 
Godfrey would procure him his freedom. The duke 
of Lorraine sent deputies to Constantinople for this 
purpose, but the emperor declined compliance. God- 
frey had then recourse to some stronger measures: 
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he gave his troops permission to plunder the region 
round Adrianople^ and in a few days that fertile 
district was made a desert. Two Franks at length 
came to say that the pilgrims were at liberty; the 
ravages then ceased^ and the army marched in good 
order to Constantinople. 
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It was the 23rd of December, 1096, when the 
army of the duke reached the Propontis, and en- 
camped from the bridge of the Kosmidium to the 
church of St. Phocas. Here they were joined 
by Hugh of France, William the Carpenter, and 
the other pilgrims, who warned them to beware 
of the arts of the Greeks. Envoys also came from 
Alexius, inviting Godfrey to visit him, and re- 
quiring that no time should be lost in passing over 
to Asia. The former Godfrey declined; the latter 
he positively refused, as his troops required rest, 
and he wished to wait for the arrival of the other 
pilgrims. 

Alexius now gave orders that no one should sell 
provisions to the pilgrims ; they in return began to 
plunder, and the orders were recalled. He then pro- 
posed that they should take up their quarters in the 
extensive suburb of Pera ; to this they gladly con- 
sented, as they suffered greatly from the inclemency 
of the weather in their tents. The Greeks also were 
pleased at it, as Pera, lying between the sea and the 
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river Bathyssus^ which is usually swollen in winter, 
the crusaders would be the less able to go forth and 
plunder the country. 

Lest the absence of all appearance of defence 
might excite the insolence of the crusaders, Alexius 
raised a body of those slight troops called Turcopoles*, 
and fitted out some ships to protect the coasts. This 
conduct of the emperor filled the pilgrims with sus- 
picion, and Godfrey, on being again invited into the 
city, sent word that he had heard too much of the 
emperor's ill-will towards the crusaders for him to 
venture thither, and that the treatment of Hugh 
of Prance justified every suspicion. The emperor 
solemnly declared that he had no such ill feelings, 
and that he would treat Godfrey and his friends as 
if they were his own kinsmen. The duke, however, 
remained unmoved. 

A new occasion of dispute soon presented itself. 
Alexius intercepted a correspondence between God- 
frey and Boemond. The projects of Boemond had 
been at once rejected by Godfrey, but Alexius, who 
knew not such to be the case, deemed himself now to 
be justified in the employment of hostile measures 
against the pilgrims. A stop was put to the sale of 
provisions. Godfrey, who was conscious of no ill 
thought, saw in this another proof of the emperor's 
hostility to the pilgrims and their pious enterprise. 
He sent forthwith deputies to require that this order 
should be withdrawn. 

* These we shall frequently meet in the sequel. They 
were the children of Christian women by Turkish fathers. 
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At break of day die pilgrims went as usual down 
to the sea-shore^ to purchase pioyisions from such 
as the love of gain induced to violate the imperial- 
mandate. Suddenly a party of Turcopoles came in 
boats^ and drove away both buyers and sellers^ and 
at the same time shot with their arrows some of the 
Franks^ who were looking out of the windows of the 
neighbouring houses. This produced the greatest 
exasperation among the pilgrims^ and it was aug- 
mented by a report that their envoys had been cast 
into prison by the emperor. They instantly began 
to pull down the palaces of Pera, and to slaughter 
their inhabitants^ regarding all the Greeks indif- 
ferently as their enemies. Alexius^ when he heard 
of this tumult^ sent back without delay the Latin 
deputies^ assuring them of his innocence, and repre- 
senting how unseemly it was for Christians to make 
war on each other at the season when Christ had 
died for them*. 

Regardless of tlie pacific overtures of the emperor, 
the crusaders pressed on. A party, commanded by 
Godfrey's brother, Baldwin, seized the bridge over 
the Bathyssus, and the army poured round the 
dty, on the land side, hoping by their numbers and 
courage to take it without machines. That very time 
sixteen years, Alexius had, with his mercenary troops, 
taken the imperial city, and given it up to plunder; 
his people now deeming it to be the judgment of 
Heaven upon him, lost all courage; Alexius himself 

• So the Princess Anna relates, but it could not possibly be 
Easter at this time. 
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alone remained composed. Without arms or armour 
he sat on his throne^ in the open air^ and the £edl at 
his side of one of his attendants^ by a shot from the 
enemy^ appalled him not. At lengthy when he foimd 
all pacific measures unavailing^ he ordered the walls 
to be manned^ and his troops to go out against the 
enemy. The combat lasted till night ; the Greeks 
then returned into the city. The Latins encamped 
before the gates^ and they took provisions and every- 
thing else they pleased from the surrounding country* 

Alexius now sent the count of Yermandois to 
endeavour to prevail on Godfrey to cease from hosti- 
lity^ and take the oath of fealty. Godfrey said to 
the county ^^ You left home like a king in wealth and 
power, now you are become a slave. How can you 
ask me to perform an act so disgraceful V — ^^ If such 
be your way of thinking/^ replied Hugh, ^^ we might 
as well have stayed at home. The aid of the empe- 
ror being absolutely requisite for our success, I deem 
it folly to make an enemy of hin\.^' Godfrey, how- 
ever, persisted in his refusal. 

About this time came letters from Boemond to 
Godfrey, advising him to act merely on the defensive 
till his arrival, and then with their united forces 
they could easily make a conquest of the empire. 
But the noble duke of Lorraine replied, that though 
he knew the arts of the Greeks, he was disposed to 
peace, and never would turn aside from their great 
enterprise, or waste in strife with Christians the 
forces destined to combat against the infidels. Intel- 
ligence of this correspondence, however, terrified 
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Alexius^ and he resolved to spare no pains to gain 
over Godfrey before the arrival of the prince of 
Tarentum. 

He sent to the camp of the Franks some of his 
principal generals^ but their armed retinue was so 
numerous^ that the crusaders conld not regard them 
as the heralds of peace^ and it came to a conflict, in 
which the Greeks had rather the advantage. Alexius 
at length, to leave no doubt of his sincerity, sent his 
own son John as a hostage ; and Godfrey having now 
no ground for suspicion, prepared to wait upon the 
emperor. 

Leaving the command of the army with his brother 
Baldwin, the duke, accompanied by the noblest of 
the Franks, mounted a boat, and passed over to the 
city. After the fashion of the West, he and his com- 
panions were attired in garments of purple, adorned 
with gold and costly furs. Alexius sat on his throne, 
royally habited, and surrounded by his nobles. He 
rose not even to the duke of Lorraine ; the strangers 
knelt and kissed his hand. The emperor then spake, 
extoUing in high terms the valour and the piety of 
the Western Christians. His confidence in them, he 
said, was augmented, when he heard that a prince of 
such unsullied fame as the duke of Lorraine was to 
be their leader. But when he learned that Boemond, 
whose character he knew, had joined them, he had 
become dubious for the fate of his empire, not know- 
ing what the effect of that prince's arts and influence 
might be. Now, however, all his suspicions were 
removed, and supported by the Greeks, the Latins 
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would^ he was confident^ advance against the common 
enemy. As, however, all the lands which they might 
conquer in Asia Minor had been wrested from his 
empire, he alone had a right to them, and in swear- 
ing to restore him these lands, and to be true and 
faithful to him, they would not merely comply with 
a sacred duty, but give themselves a title to his 
eternal gratitude. 

As soon as the emperor had ceased to speak, 
Godfrey advanced and took the oath of fealty; his 
example was followed by all the other nobles. Rich 
gifts of gold, silver, garments, and mules, were now 
lavishly bestowed by the emperor, whose generosity 
and affability won all hearts. As the highest mark of 
honour, he adopted the duke of Lorraine as his son 
or Ceesar, and all the Latin chiefs returned joyfully 
to their camp. Prince John was sent back, and 
nothing further occmred to interrupt the harmony. 
Every week Alexius sent large sums of money to the 
camp, which Godfrey divided among the pilgrims 
for the purchase of provisions. 

In the spring of 1097^ Alexius reminded the duke 
that in case of the arrival of the other armies of the 
pilgrims, so large a number could not be supported 
at Constantinople* Godfrey, aware of the justness 
of his representations, agreed to pass over to Asia; 
he embarked his men, and landed, ai^d pitghed his 
camp at Pelicanum in Bithynia, 
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BOEMOND AND TANCRED. 

BoBMOND^ the eldest son of Robert Ghiiscard the 
Norman, and the able seconder of his plans of con- 
quest in the Greek empire, foimd himself at his 
jhther's death, under the plea of illegitimacy, reduced 
to the petty principalities of Tarentum, Gallipolis, 
and Otranto* His spirit was pent up within these 
narrow limits, when he heard to his joy, that the Holy 
Father had called on the warriors of the West to 
march to the conquest of Asia; and he began to see 
the prospect of the dominion of some splendid 
r^on in the distance. He, however, prudently 
confined these thoughts to his own bosom, and he 
was aiding his uncle, Roger, coimt of Sicily, to reduce 
the rebellious town of Amalfi, when the count of 
Vermandois and his splendid train of pilgrims entered 
Apulia. A sudden enthusiasm for the holy war 
seized the Normans, and Boemond affecting to share 
it, cried aloud Crod wills it! and took a costly mantle 
and cut it up to form crosses for himself and his 
firiends. So many followed this example, that Roger 
angrily exclaimed that they were leaving the country 
to him without men. 

To induce his nephew Tancred to accompany him 
to the war, Boemond employed both gifts and pro- 
mises. But this gallant youth was already strongly 
disposed by inclination, and by a sense of duty. 
Tancred exceeded the young in valour, the aged in 
wisdom; modest as brave, he was never known to 
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praise his own deeds. A constant hearer of the word 
of Grod^ he shunned all treachery and artifice^ and 
e\rer was candid and without disguise. He had been 
hesitating and thinking if. duty did not call him to 
the monastic life, when the union of the military and 
the spiritual characters, which the Crusade aimed to 
effect, awakened all his energies, and invited him to 
action*. 

Before the commencement of the winter, in the 
year 1096, Boemond set sail with ten thousand horse, 
and a numerous body of infantry, stated at twenty 
thousand, and landed on the coast of Illyria. With- 
out loss of time he set forward, and coming to a 
fortress named Pelegonia, and hearing that those who 
possessed it were heretics, he attacked and took it, 
and slaughtered the inhabitants. Envoys from the 
Greek emperor here met him, desiring him to ab- 
stain from robbery and plunder, as it would draw 
on him chastisement : but assuring him that all care 

* Tasso makes Tancred the very beau ideal of chivalry. 

^ Then Tancred follows to the war, than whom, 

Save young Rinaldo, is no nobler knight, 
More mild in manners, fair in manly bloom, 

Or more sublimely daring in the fight ; 
If any shade of error makes less bright 

His rich endowments and heroic chamuf, 
It is the foil of love which at first sight, 

Bom of surprise amid the shock of arms, 
Grows with increase of tears and sorrow's fond alarms." 

C. i. St. 45. WiFFEN. 

The lore, we may observe, of Tancred for Clorinda is all the 
poefs own invention, 
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had been taken to supply him with provisions on the 
way, and that a most friendly reception awaited him 
at court. Boemond made a corresponding reply, 
but both were equally insincere ; the prince of Ta- 
rentum was at that very time urging Godfrey to a 
conquest of the empire, and Alexius was collecting 
an army to destroy the Norman pilgrims. 

They marched through Macedonia, and on the 
16th of February were about to cross the river 
Vardar, (the Axius,) when the Greek troops suddenly 
appeared over the whole country. About one-half 
of the pilgrims were over the river, when the Greeks 
fell on those who remained behind under the com- 
mand of the count of Roussillon. They were nearly 
overpowered, when Tancred, followed by two thou- 
sand horsemen, plunged into the river and came to 
their aid. The Greeks fled, and the prisoners re- 
vealed the treachery of the emperor, but Boemond 
concealed his resentment, as he knew not how the 
duke of Lorraine would act. 

An embassy now arrived from the emperor, to 
assure the prince of Tarentum that the attack on the 
pilgrims had been the voluntary act of the mercenary 
troops, and done contrary to orders ; and that tiie 
army might now proceed without any apprehension. 
Boemond, who weU knew the falsehood of this de- 
claration, affected to be satisfied, and the army ad- 
vanced as far as Rusa; but here they found the 
gates closed against them, and had great difliculty to 
procure a scanty supply of provisions. Tancred, en- 
raged at this treacherous conduct, burned to punish 
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it, and was with diflSculty restrained by the more 
artful and interested Boemond. 

In fact, Boemond had now altered his plans, and 
was become anxious to gain the friendship and con- 
fidence of the emperor. He saw that the great 
body of the pilgrims, sincere in their desire of con- 
quering the holy city, were totally adverse to the 
idea of hostilities against the Greeks, and Godfrey, 
who was now come to his camp, plainly told him, 
that he was himself so far from harbouring any 
hostile designs, that he had taken an oath of fealty 
to the emperor, and that, for the common weal, 
Boemond must do the same without hesitation. It 
now occurred to the wily Norman, that, as his army 
was inferior in strength to that of the duke of Lor- 
raine, the emperor being freed from apprehension of 
his power might be disposed to treat him with less 
consideration. He therefore quitted his army, and 
hastened on to Constantinople, hoping by this act 
of confidence and promptness to make a favourable 
impression on the emperor. Alexius, well aware 
that one man of ability is often of more worth than 
an army, received him with the greatest distinction. 
Boemond, on his side too, was all courtesy. He 
spoke of the war between his father and the emperor, 
but so as to turn it to a compliment ; saying, that he 
had since learned wisdom, and was now come not as 
a foe but as a friend. He took the oath of fealty 
without hesitation, and Alexius assigned him a splen- 
did palace for his abode, whither each day he sent 
abundance of meats, both raw and dressed; the 

F 2 
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former^ lie said, that, if Boemond did not leEsh die 
Greek cookery, he nught hare lus meats dressed after 
his own country fiisliion. The real reason, however, 
was to remove suspicion of the meats being poisoned. 
Boemond, to show diat he had no suspicion, though 
he used the former himself, distributed the latter 
among his firiends. 

He was one day, as if casually, led into an apart- 
ment, filled with gold, silrer, and costly raiment, and 
when he beheld so much wealth, he could not refirain 
from exclaiming, ^ Ah ! if those treasures were mine, 
I should soon be the lord of many lands/^ ^ They 
are thine,^ replied his conductor. Boemond joyfully 
accepted the princely gift, but when they were 
brought to his lodging, he b^an to reflect that he 
had let his joy be too easily seen, or that it was im- 
becoming an independent prince to put himself under 
such an obligation, and he sent them back. Alexius, 
however, saying that it was not usual to return pre- 
sents, unless to show that they were beneath accept- 
ance, and pressing him not to grieve him by so doing 
Boemond, who had probably expected this result, 
suffered his delicacy to be overcome, and was even 
emboldened to ask the government of the Asiatic 
provinces to be conquered. Alexius, aware of the 
purposes to which such a commission might be turned, 
made excuses for not immediately complying with 
his desire, but still fed him with hopes. 

It may not be amiss to give here the princess 
Anna Comnena^s description of the personal appear- 
ance of Boemond. 
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^^ Neither amongst our own nation^ nor amongst 
foreigners^ is there in our age a man equal to Boe« 
mond. His presence dazzled the eyes, as his reputa- 
tion did the imagination. He was one cubit taller 
than the tallest man known. He was slender in the 
waist, but broad in the chest and shoulders, and 
neither too fat nor too lean. His arms were strong, 
his hands large and full, his feet firm and solid. He 
stooped a little, but from habit, not from any defor- 
mity. He was fair, with an agreeable mixture of red 
on his cheeks. His hair did not hang loose on his 
shoulders, after the fashion of the barbarians*, but 
was cut above his ears. His eyes were blue, and full 
of wrath and fierceness. His nostrils were large, in- 
asmuch as having a wide chest and a great heart, his 
lungs required an unusual quantity of air to moderate 
the heat of his blood. His handsome face had an 
expression of mildness and gentleness, but his great 
height, and the fierceness of his glances, inspired one 
with terror. He was more dreadful in his smiles 
than others in their anger.'^ 

Meantime Tancred led the army in good order to 
Constantinople, but, disdaining to become a vassal, 
took no heed of the emperor's invitation to visit the 
city, and passed with his troops over to Asia. This 
conduct filled the emperor with apprehension, but 
Boemond pledged himself that his nephew should 
take the oath of fealty. 

The count of Flanders now arrived, having come 
by the same route as Boemond. He took the oath 
* So the Greeks affected to call the Latins. 
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of vassalage without hesitation, reoeiTed rich presents, 
and passed over with his army, and joined those of 
Godfrey and Boemond. 

MARCH OF RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE. 

Count Raymond and Archbishop Ademar, 
having assembled their forces, set forth firom Pro- 
vence towards the dose of the autumn of 1096. 
They marched through Lombardy, and, taking their 
route by Aquileia, entered Dalmatia. Of this coun- 
try the Greeks and Latin Christians possessed the 
coast alone; the interior was in the hands of a por- 
tion of die Shivonian race. These, fearing the cru- 
saders, abandoned their habitations, and retired to 
the woods and deep mountain glens. A perpetual 
fog hung over this mountainous region, through 
which numerous rivers ran, forming everywhere lakes 
and marshes. Scarcely any provisions were to be 
found in tiie deserted villages, and if any pilgrims 
went out of the way to sedt them, they were Mien 
on, and barbarously murdered by the people of the 
country. The same &te befell any of the sick or 
wearied who remained behind. All measures of pre- 
caution were vain ; the enemies rushed unseen firom 
the glen or the thickel^ and the nature of the country 
and the dense fog enabled them to mock a pursuit. 
At length Count Raymond succeeded in making some 
prisoners, whom he put to death with dreadful tor- 
tures ; and the Slaves became then more cautious in 
their attacks. 



V 
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After a most distressing march of three weeks 
through this country, the Proven9al pilgrims reached 
the fortress of Scodra (Scutari), where they con- 
cluded a treaty with Bodinus, the prince of the 
country. But his subjects little heeded the engage- 
ments of their prince, and twenty days of a march 
continually harassed by them, brought the pilgrims 
to the Greek frontiers. They did not here meet all 
the security they had anticipated, as they found 
themselves annoyed by the Pechenegans *, in the im- 
perial service. In the neighbourhood of Pelegonia, 
the bishop of Puy was near being slain by them. 
He had gone with a small party to a little distance 
from the camp, probably to seize some articles of 
food, when he was suddenly fallen on by them, and 
but for one of their leaders, who, in the hope of re- 
ward, became his protector, would probably have 
lost his life. The Latins were greatly affected by 
the danger to which their bishop had been exposed, 
while the Greeks, who were deeply scandalized at the 
martial habits of the Western clergy, viewed it as a 
judgment from Heaven on him. 

The Pechenegans made another attempt to im- 
pede the passage of the pilgrims through a narrow 
valley, at a fortress named Bucinat. The army 
marched through Thessalonica unimpeded ; at Rugia 
they took and plundered the town, on account of the 
hostility of the inhabitants : and at Rodestal defeated 
the Greek army that came against them. It is 

* These were a Slavonian tribe, some of which were in the 
imperial pay. 
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scarcely credible that so prudent a man as Alexias 
would have given orders for these useless attacks ; 
they were more probably the result of the ill-rega-« 
lated habits of his barbarian light troops, or the 
defensive measures of the people, irritated by the 
cupidity of the pilgrims. 



RAYMOND AT CONSTANTINOPLE* 

Envoys who had been sent forward now returned 
with an invitation for Count Raymond to the impe* 
rial city, and an assurance of as friendly a reception 
as had been given to Godfrey and Boemond. He 
accordingly left his army and proceeded thither. To 
make his audience the more solemn and imposing, 
Alexius invited Godfrey, Boemond, and the other 
chiefs, to come over from Asia, and give their pre- 
sence at it. But unmoved by their presence and 
their example, the count of Toulouse steadily re- 
fused to take the oath of a vassal. When some of 
the crusaders expressed disapprobation of his obstiu 
nacy, he said, ^^ When entering on this expedition, I 
swore to God, and I cannot take the oath to any 
man. Nay, it is wrong to do homage even to two 
enrthly lords, for there might easily arise a conflict of 
duties, and the Western suzerain might regard and 
punish as a breach of fealty, the adoption of an 
Eastern lord.^' 

These words of Count Raymond emboldened some 
of the knights who were present. One stepped forth 
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and reproached the emperor^ demanding of him 
various allowances; ere he could make a reply^ a 
second^ a thirds a fourth^ advanced with equal noise 
and equal disregard of propriety. Alexius at first 
bore all patiently; at length he got up, and went 
over to the princes who had already taken the oath 
of homage to him. A knight, named Robert of 
Paris, instantly advanced to the throne, and placed 
himself in the emperor's seat. At this act of pro* 
fanation in their eyes, the Greeks were filled with 
horror; the Latins too were highly indignant, and 
Baldwin going up, took him by the hand, and drew 
him away, saying that it was want of manners any- 
where knowingly to break through the customs of a 
country. But he made answer, ^^ Is then that clown 
to sit alone while such noble princes are standing 
before him V^ Alexius being informed of what he 
had sidd, inquired who and whence he was. The 
knight replied, ^^ I am nothing but a Frank of noble 
blood, and will only say this to the emperor, that in 
my country there stands at a cross*road an ancient 
chapel, in which every one who will venture on a 
single combat, enters to pray and to wait for an op- 
ponent. Oft have I there prayed, and long have I 
waited, but never yet foimd I one who would venture 
to engage me.^^ The emperor answered,* " You will 
now be more fortunate if you really seek an oppor- 
tunity of displaying your courage. Whether you are 
in the van or the rear, the Turks will not keep you 
waiting; hardly will you find your former security 
even in the centre.'* 
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Shortly after this interview^ the camp of Raymond 
was attacked during the night by the Greeks, and 
several of the pilgrims slain. The hardships they 
had imdergone, and this proof of the hostile spirit of 
those from whom they had looked for aid, so dis- 
pirited the Proyen9als, that but for the remonstrances 
of Ademar and the rest of their clergy, they would 
have given up the enterprise and returned home. As 
they accused the emperor as the cause of it, Alexius 
offered to clear himself by oath, adding that they 
must have brought the misfortune on themselves by 
their robbery and violence, and that his subjects were 
only defending their property. Raymond was not 
satisfied, however, with this explanation. 

The other princes were now weary of the delay 
caused by the count, and Godfrey told him that if 
he persisted, he must fall beneath the power of the 
Greeks, as they would be unable for want of shipping 
to come to his aid; that if they left the Greeks 
enemies in their rear,they should be obliged to weaken 
their force by leaving a garrison in every town they 
took; that finally it could do him no harm to take 
the oath, while his doing so would be of the greatest 
service to the common cause. Still Raymond hesi* 
tated; at last Boemond, irritated with him, declared 
aloud that he would stand by the emperor against 
any attack. This language stung the count, and in 
the presence of the emperor he gave vent to his 
feelings, saying, ^^ Perjury and craft are as it were 
the heritage of every Norman. Hence he finds it easy 
to swear, and impossible to keep his oath.^^. These 
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wcHrds Opened the eyes of Alexius; he saw that com- 
mon hatred of Boemond would be a sutot bond of 
union between himself and the count than any ex- 
torted oath, and he contented himself with Raymond^s 
oath, that he would never commence or aid any 
hostility against the emperor's person or honour. 
Raymond then received the usual presents, and was 
very soon much further in the emperor's confidence 
than any of the other Latin princes. 

The last army of pilgrims led by Robert of 
Normandy, Stephen of Blois, Stephen of Albemarle, 
and other chiefs, now arrived. They had come through 
Italy, saluted the pope at Lucca, wintered in Apulia, 
and sailed to Dyrrhachium on the 5th of April, 1097- 
They reached Constantinople by the same route as 
Boemond, and after much hesitation took the oath 
and passed over to Asia. 



THE CRUSADERS IN ASIA. 

At length, to the great joy of Alexius and his 
subjects, the whole of the pilgrims had passed over. 
The rudeness and violence of the Latins was offensive 
to the more poUshed Greeks, and though they in 
general paid for the provisions with which they were 
supplied, yet such a consumption, which had hardly 
been provided for, must have caused a considerable 
degree of inconvenience, more especially to those of 
the poorer sort. As to the emperor, their presence 
was to him a continual source of uneasiness and 
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apprehension; their loquacity wearied him^ and their 
cupidity exhausted his coffers. The princess his 
daughter has left a description of his annoyances to 
the following effect, which shows how unjust the 
Latin writers have been in their unmeasured vitupe- 
ration of him. 

To avoid giving offence to the Latin knights, 
Alexius complied with all their whims, even with 
great bodily exertion, though he suffered grievously 
from the gout. No one was refused access to him, 
though their armed train was often so numerous as 
to fill the royal apartment. He listened to them at 
all hours, enduring with patience their rude and 
haughty language, and severely rebuked his officers, 
when they would defend the dignity of their emperor. 
He offcen seated himself on his throne at sunrise, and 
at sunset he had not left it; it frequently was the 
case that he got no time to eat or drink, and enjoyed 
only a brief unrefreshing slumber on his throne, 
resting his head on his hands, and it was speedily 
broken by the appearance of some rude knights who 
were just arrived. When his courtiers, worn out by 
fatigue, could stand no longer, and had simk down, 
some on the seats, some on the groimd, Alexius still 
rallied strength to listen to the wearisome chatter of 
the Latins, that they might have no pretext for 
discontent. 

The emperor shortly after crossed over to Peli- 
canum, and the Latin princes entreated of him to 
join his forces to theirs, and, as a mode of putting an 
end to all suspicion and dispute, to take the supreme 
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command of the expedition. But he knew too well 
the inferiority of his own troops to expose himself 
through them to the derision and insult of the 
Latins^ and he declined the proffered honour under 
the plea of the danger his dominions would be ex- 
posed to from the Bulgarians^ and other barbarians, 
during the absence of himself and his troops. He 
promised, however, to join them on a more favour- 
able occasion, and meantime to take care that they 
should be supplied with provisions, and that no pil- 
grim who arrived should experience any impediment. 
He appointed Tacticius, a man equally skilled in 
war and in counsel, to be their guide through the 
countries they had to traverse. 

At Nicomedia the pilgrims found the Hermit, 
and the miserable remnant of his army. He told 
how their own sins had hurried them to destruction, 
and he doubtless rejoiced in spirit when he beheld 
the fruits of his labours in the mighty host which 
now advanced to the conquest of Asia. 

And of a surety this was a mighty host, though 
the numbers given by eye-witnesses, and others, 
probably far exceed the truth. According to the 
lowest of these computations, the Christian army, when 
marshalled on the Bosphorus, counted six hundred 
thousand souls, inclusive of the clergy, the women, 
and the children, of whom three hundred thousand 
were serviceable infantry, a hundred thousand 
mounted knights bearing corselet, and helm, sword, 
and spear, and nineteen various tongues were spoken 
within the circuit of the camp. Never since the days 
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of Xerxes did so many diflFerent nations unite for one 
object; but the slaves of the Persian marched at the 
* mandate of a despot; free will alone impelled the 
warriors of Europe. 
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Suleiman, a cousin of the Seljukian sultan^ 
Malek Shah, having obtained the monarches per- 
mission to make conquests in Room, i, e. the Greek 
Empire, had wrested the far larger portion of Lesser 
Asia from the dominion of the Byzantine emperors. 
The capital of the state which he founded was Ico* 
nium, where his son Kilij Arslan (Sword-lion)'^ now 
reigned. As the recovery of his territories was the 
first^'object of Alexius, and as the pilgrims regarded 
all Moslems as enemies, no proposals for a passage 
were made, and the Crusaders prepared to force a 
way by arms. 

The idea that they were now in reality entering 
on the scene of their pious warfare, revived the en- 
thusiasm of the pilgrims. Numbers of them bound 
themselves to go barefoot, unarmed, without money, 
under a leader of their own appointment, and thus 
to precede the march of the army. They lived upon 
roots and the plainest of food, laboured without 
ceasing to procure provisions for the army, shunned 
no toils or burdens, and in sieges and other opera- 

* The historians, who are followed by Tasso, name Kilij 
Arsl^ Soliman, confounding him with his &ther. 
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tions were often found to be of the most essential 
service. 

Of these pioneers three thoiusand now advanced 
before the army through the hills and woods, which 
lay between them and Niceea, the first town of 
importance in the Turkish territory. They cut down 
the trees and set up crosses, to mark the road they 
had levelled, and on the 5th of May, 1097, the pilgrim 
army appeared before the walls of Nicsea, the former 
capital of Bithynia*. 

The city of Niccea, celebrated as the scene of the 
Council of the Church held there in the year 325, 
at which the creed named from it was framed, lay 
in a rich and fertile plain about fifteen miles in 
extent: at a distance of about three miles, on the 
south and east, the ground after gradually rising 
forms hills of moderate elevation; on the west the 
city was washed by the lake Ascanius, which is on 
three sides environed by hills, among which it 
stretches for a distance of some miles, and whose 
wooded promontories running out into it render its 
appearance highly agreeable and picturesque. The 
city itself was large and handsome, its streets cutting 
each other at right angles, and from the square 



♦ A very interesting description of the present state of Nicsa 
has been given in the Amulet for 1832, by Dr. Walsh, who 
visited it. It is remarkable that the walls, which are six miles 
in circuit, are quite perfect, while the interior is one unbroken 
pldn of grass with barely the vestige of a habitation. Yet 
Niciea was tolerably well peopled in the seventeenth century, 
but such is the eJGfect of Turkish barbarism t 
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in its centre might be seen at one view the four 
gates which gave admission into it. It was surrounded 
by lofty walls and deep ditches^ filled by the waters 
which ran from the surrounding hills. Kilij Arslan 
had supplied it with a strong garrison^ and he had 
himself with a niunerous army taken his post on the 
adjacent hills. 

As the pilgrims advanced over the plain^ their 
grief and indignation was excited by the view of 
the heaps in which the remains of their unfortunate 
precursors lay mouldering; and the clergy animated 
their zeal by relating to them the former glory and 
sanctity of the city now in the hands of the infidels. 
The duke of Lorraine^ the count of Flanders^ and 
Hugh of France pitched with their forces on the 
east side of the city; Boemond and Tancred displayed 
their banners on the north; the south side was left 
for the count of Toulouse, who was not yet come up. 
The lake alone was open to the besieged, over which 
they easily obtained supplies, while the besiegers 
soon began to experience want. Boemond then 
repaired to Constantinople, and arranged measures 
for a regular and constant market. 

It was the desire of Alexius to gain Nicaea with- 
out the intervention of the Crusaders. With this 
view his agent, Manuel Butomites, gave the inhabi- 
tants a dreadful and exaggerated description of the 
cruelties they would experience in case of its being 
taken by the Franks. The garrison gave ear to his 
overtures of a surrender to the emperor; but intel- 
ligence which came, that Kilij Arsl&n was hastening 
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to their relief, re-animated their courage, and the 
negociations were broken off! 

The pilgrims had been now for four days assault- 
ing the town: Kilij Arslan resolved to make his 
effort to relieve it before the troops of Count Ray- 
mond should come up. He sent two Turks dis- 
guised as pilgrims over the lake, to concert measures 
with the garrison for the attack, but one of them 
was shot by the Franks, and the other falling into 
their hands, revealed under the terror of death his 
plan to attack, on the following day in the afternoon, 
the troops of Duke Godfrey, while another division 
of his army should enter the city on the south side, 
and march out on the north and assail Boemond. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to 
hasten the arrival of Count Raymond, and the bishop 
of Puy. To their great joy, the pilgrims at day- 
break the following morning beheld, and greeted 
with joyous clamour, the, banners of the count and 
prelate, who had marched the whole night to their 
aid. They advanced and took in silence the station 
reserved for them on the south of the town. 

At about three in the afternoon, a body of ten 
thousand Turkish horse rushed from the hills, and 
made for the south gate of the city; but to their 
consternation, where they expected a void space, 
they found the ground occupied by a camp of the 
Christians. Undismayed, however, they fell on the 
Proven9als, who were exhausted by their night- 
march, and though, animated by the valiant bishop, 
they made a stout resistance, they would have suc- 
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cumbed if the other pilgrims had not hasted to their 
relief. Just at this moment Kilij ArslUn in person 
came down^ at the head of forty thousand horse, 
and assailed the united pilgrims; but, the admoni- 
tions of the bishop of Puy infusing vigour into the 
bosom of the Proven9als, all fought with emulative 
valour, and towards evening the Turks retired, leav-* 
ing four thousand dead on the field. The victors 
cut off the heads of the slain ; some they displayed 
on the points of their lances before the walls, others 
they flung with their machines into the town. Some 
they sent to the emperor Alexius as a proof of their 
victory. 

Kilij Arslan, seeing the superiority of the cru- 
saders, now retired, leaving the garrison and inha- 
bitants to their own courage and efforts. The pil- 
grim-army was augmented by the arrival of the 
troops of the duke of Normandy, the count of Blois, 
and other leaders, and they redoubled their efforts ; 
the garrison lost not courage ; the assaults were gal- 
lant, the defence was equally heroic. 

Timber was now hewn in the neighbouring woods, 
and the machines named sows (Scrofse) for covering 
those who approached to undermine the walls, were 
constructed. Counts Henry and Hermann of Ascha, 
two German nobles, built, of enormous beams of 
oak, a machine named a fox, capable of covering 
twenty men. It was advanced against the walls, but 
the besieged cast great stones upon it, and it gave 
way, crushing to death all who were under it. When 
parties of the pilgrims advanced to assaU the walls^ 
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Aey were usually slain by the stones or darts flung 
by the besieged. 

Seven toilsome weeks were now passed away, 
and no apparent progress had been made in the 
siege. It was clear that as long as the lake was open 
for the conveyance of supplies and intelligence into 
tiie town, there were little hopes of success. The 
princes, therefore, sent to entreat of the emperor, 
who was at PeUcanum with his troops, waiting the 
result, to supply them with vessels to launch on the 
lakie. Alexius readily consented, but as his ships 
carried from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
men, the pilgrims could not at first conceive the pos- 
sibility of transporting them overland from Kibotus 
to the lake. By means, however, of large sledges, 
and by joining large wagons together in proportion 
to the size of the ships, and with the aid of levers, 
ropes, and a vast number of men, they were set in 
motion, and conveyed to the lake. Some of them 
were manned by Turcopoles, the rest by pilgrims; 
the fleet was commanded by Butumites. 

To their dismay, one morning the besieged beheld 
a hostile fleet close under the town. The crusaders, 
reckoning on the terror they had thus inspired, made 
a general assault, but the besieged defended them- 
selves gallantly; their darts, arrows, and stones, 
stretched many a valiant pilgrim hfeless on the 
earth ; boiUng oil, melted pitch and fat, were poured 
down from the walls ; the machines were set on fire, 
and the assailants were at last forced to retreat to 
their camp. Duke Godfrey gained great fame on 

02 
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this occasion by prostrating with his crossbow tf 
gigantic Turk^ who had slain several Christians. 

The crusaders now applied themselves to the 
construction of stronger machines^ and to the filling 
up of the trenches. Count Raymond, whose wealth 
enabled him to undertake more costly works than 
the other princes, raised a huge tower, secured by 
wicker-work and raw hides against the weapons and 
the fire of the besieged, and brought it close to the 
walls. While from this they fought hand to hand, 
the other princes battered a tower at the other side 
of the city ; but their artillery being too feeble to 
make any impression on it. Count Raymond came to 
their aid with more powerful engines, and a breach 
was effected in it, through which they hoped to be 
able to make entrance in the morning. But during 
the night, the besieged ran up a new wall behind the 
breach, and day displayed to the disappointed cru- 
saders the prostration of their hopes. In a rage a 
Norman knight ran in his armour against the new 
wall to pidl it down, but he was crushed by the 
stones that were flung upon him, and with iron 
hooks, fixed on poles, the Turks drew his body up, 
and stripped it of its armour, in sight of his comrades. 
They then flung it down, and the Christians interred 
it with mourning hearts, but they felt assured that 
he had gained eternal salvation by thus perishing in 
the cause of Heaven. 

Many now began to doubt of the possibility of 
taking the town, and even questioned if they were 
not acting in violation of their vow, by thus wasting 
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their time and strength before it. While they were 
thus hesitating, a Lombard came to the princes, and 
engaged, if they would furnish him with the neces- 
sary fimds from the common chest, to throw down 
within a few days the tower which had hitherto de- 
fied their efforts. They joyfully assented, and pro- 
mised him over and above a handsome recompense 
in case of success. He then framed a penthouse of 
prodigious strength, whose sides formed such acute 
angles, that huge millstones would make no impres- 
sion on it, and even fire would glide off before it 
could do any injury. Under shelter of this, he and 
his comrades went close to the tower, and began to 
sap its foundation. As they extracted the stones, 
they put sods and other combustible matters in their 
place, and when they had made the aperture suffi- 
ciently large, they set fire to them and retired. The 
sods gradually smouldered away; in the middle of 
the night a tremendous crash was heard, and the 
groiuid shook as if from an earthquake. The cru- 
saders to their great joy beheld in the morning the 
tower prostrate on the ground; the sight was a 
p«nful one to the besieged, but they ran up a new 
wall, and repelled the first assaults of the impatient 
pilgrims. 

SURRENDER OF NIC^A. 

It was evident that the town must soon be cap- 
tured. To secure it for the emperor, Butumites 
again made overtures to the garrison and people. 
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He set before them the terrors they might expect if 
the Franks took it by assault^ and at the same time 
showed them an engagement in writing from Alexius, 
assuring not alone Christians but Turks of safety, 
and the wife of Kilij Arslan, who was in the town, a 
large reward if it was given up to him. His offers 
were accepted, and it was arranged for the preserva* 
tion of the town, that Tacticius, who was in the 
Christian camp with two thousand Greek troops, 
rshoidd excite the pilgrims next morning to a general 
assault, and that during the confusion, he and his 
troops should be admitted into the town at one of 
the gates, while Butumites should land and enter it 
from the lake. 

All took place as had been arranged, and in the 
heat of the engagement the pilgrims, to their utter 
astonishment, beheld the Greek banners floating on 
the walls. They could not conceive how the town 
had been taken, as all the gates were shut, and in 
their surprise they suspended their attacks. Butu* 
mites, now that he was in possession of the town^ 
was equally apprehensive of the Turks and of the 
Franks. His first care was to convey the former in 
small divisions over the lake to the emperor. It 
happened that one of the last of these divisions 
being negUgently guarded, rose on and made their 
escort prisoners. They were going to bring them to 
Kilij Arslan, when a Greek, representing to them the 
danger to which they would expose themselves on 
account of the superior power of the Greeks and 
Franks, besides the loss of the presents they might 
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expect from the emperor, they gave up their project 
and followed him voluntarily to the imperial pre- 
sence. Alexius received all the Turks graciously, 
and after some time dismissed them with gifts, as he 
also did the wife and two children of Kilij Arsl&n, 
whom the crusaders had intercepted in their attempt 
to escape over the lake and sent to him. The pru« 
dent emperor hoped thus to gain the Turks, for the 
pilgrims would soon be gone, and mayhap perish, 
and he would then, if he acted with harshness, have 
a severe vengeance to apprehend. 

The case was more difficult to manage with the 
crusaders. According to the treaty between them 
and the emperor, he was to have all the towns they 
should take within the former limits of the empire ; 
but all the booty, the gold, silver, horses, &c., were 
to be theirs, and they now insisted on the execution 
of the treaty. They were farther exacerbated by the 
needless precautions of Butumites, who would only 
admit them ten at a time into the town to visit the 
churches and perform their devotions. Alexius with 
his usual prudence sought to avert the storm ; he 
promised the princes large presents, sent money to 
the knights, and the poor pilgrims, and gave up to 
them all the provisions that were in the place. This 
however did not content them, they regarded it as a 
sort of sin to leave unpillaged a town defiled by the 
infidels ; and the princes had difficulty to keep them 
from assaulting Nicsea anew. 
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HOMAGE OF TANCRED. 



As Tancred and some others had not yet taken 
the oath of fealty^ the princes repaired to Pelicanum^ 
to visit the emperor. Audience was given in the 
magnificent imperial tent^ presents were distributed 
among the chiefs^ the oath was readily taken by the 
others^ but still Tancred hesitated; he was bound, he 
said, to his uncle Boemond alone, and would be true 
to him till death. " But/^ added he, " if thou wilt 
march with us to Jerusalem, and fight for the honour 
of God and Christ, there can be no cause of strife 
betwixt us/' The courtly Greeks sneered at the 
blunt rudeness of the barbarian^ and one of them 
said to him, that if he persisted in this conduct he 
would miss of the rich presents destined for him. 
Tancred, in whose soul avarice had no part, looked 
round the splendid tent, the burden of twenty camels, 
in which he was standing, and said, ^ Then he must 
give me this tent filled with valuables of every kind, 
and moreover as much presents as he has given to 
all the other princes, if I will be his vassal.** 

"What!** said the emperor when he heard this, 
"must he be like me, and have imperial honours ? 
Why not ask my crown?** 

A young man of the imperial family of the Pa- 
Iffiologi, sneeringly inquired of the Norman knight if 
he would put it on his horse, and follow himself be- 
hind on foot, as the driver; adding, that he deserved 
to be thrust out of the assembly. Tancred grasped 
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his sword, and rushed forward to attack him, but Boe- 
mond and the emperor sprang up together to sepa- 
rate them. At length, at the entreaties and remon- 
strances of Boemond, Tancred took the required 
oath. But all real concord between the Greeks and 
the pilgrims was now at an end. 
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Nic^A was taken on the 20th of June, and nine 
days afterwards the pilgrim-army set forth on its 
way for Syria. But many of the pilgrims shrank 
from the toils to be encountered, or, lured by the 
magnitude of the imperial pay, remained and entered 
the service of the emperor. Tacticius and his troops 
went on with the army to act as guides, and to 
garrison the conquered towns. The second day^s 
march brought the pilgrims to Leucas, where they 
crossed the river Bathys, and entered on the pleasant 
and fertile valley of Gorgoni, near Doryleeum. Here, 
for the convenience of the march^ the army separated 
into two divisions— one, composed of the troops of 
Boemond, the duke of Normandy, and the counts of 
Blois and St. Paul, moved to the left; the remainder 
of the army marched on the right at no inconsider- 
able distance. 

Meantime IQlij Arsl4n was not inactive; he in^- 
vited to his aid all the Turkman hordes that roamed 
the plains of Lesser Asia, and he now counted 
beneath his banners a host of one hundred and fifty 
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thousand horsemen, with which he kept near the 
pilgrims. On the mom of the 1st of July, the first 
division of the army were roused from their repose 
by the trumpets and the cries of their sentinels, and 
soon the neighing and tramping of steeds in the dis- 
tance, and the war-cries of an enemy reached their 
ears. No time was lost in drawing up the wagons 
and baggage along the edge of a marshy ground 
overgrown with reeds, and placing the women and 
children behind them. They then made ready for 
battle, but ere their array was complete, the clouds 
of Turkish horse poured down upon them, shower- 
ing a dense hail of arrows. The pilgrims pressed 
forward, but the foes awaited them not: they fled^ 
then as quickly returned, and sent forth another 
flight of arrows, or assailed them on another side* 
This unusual mode of warfare perplexed the Chris- 
tians, the heat of the day which was now advancing 
exhausted them, many were wounded and slain, 
among the last was Tancred^s brother William, and 
he was himself indebted for his safety to Boemond. 
The women meantime were not inactive, they sup- 
plied the warriors with drink, and exhorted them to 
perseverance: but new squadrons of the Turks 
continually came down, and at length the exhausted 
pilgrims were forced to retreat behind their line of 
wagons, or seek shelter among the reeds; many 
hopeless of life confessed their sins to the priests, 
and if we may credit one of the historians, not a few 
of the women, preferring slavery to death, arrayed 
themselves in their finest clothes, hoping to subdue 
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the hearts of the conquerors by their charms^ and 
thus obtain a milder lot. The Turks pressed in on 
all sides^ pillaging and slaughtering; women and 
maidens fell on their knees to implore their mercy. 
At this moment of despair^ the duke of Lorraine^ the 
count of Toulouse^ Hugh of France^ and other chiefs 
were seen approaching at the head of forty thousand 
horsemen^ for messengers had been despatched to 
inform them of the danger of their brethren. The 
pilgrims now made a general attack on the Turks, 
but were driven back three times; at length the 
warlike bishop of Puy led a strong division round 
a hill and fell on the Turks, who, thus assailed 
on two sides, gave way and fled. They fought, 
however, as they retreated, and many of their pur^ 
suers fell by their arrows. About three thousand 
Turks lay slain; the loss of the pilgrims was greater, 
for two thousand men of noble birth, and an equal 
number of the meaner sort, had fallen*. The camp 
of the enemy, well suppUed with provisions and 
valuables of various kinds, became their prey, and 
<the droves of captured animals excited the amaze- 
ment of the pilgrims, few of whom had ever before 
seen these animals. 

This hard-fought battle inspired both Turks and 
Franks with respect for each other; Kilij Arsl&n 
ventured no more to impede the pilgrims, and the 
crusaders said aloud, ^^Had the Turks but the 
true faith^ they would be the first warriors in the 

* Among the slain was Bohert of Paris, and the princess 
Anna relates his death with evident complacency. 
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world; for it is only the Franks and Turks who are 
warriors by nature, and bom for combat and feats 
of arms/' 

In reality there is a certain degree of resen^blance 
between the Turks and the Gotho-Germanic race, 
to which most of the crusaders belonged. These 
last exceed in physical power all other races of the 
West, and have conquered every people with whom 
they have come into conflict; the Turks are the 
same in the East, they have overcome Hindoos, 
Persians, Arabs, and every other people, and it is 
remarkable that in their progress westwards, they 
met no permanent check till they encountered the 
Germans. They are also, to use the expression of 
a distinguished Orientalist, « empire-founding/' like 
the Germans; but while these last are perhaps the 
most improvable portion of the human family^ the 
Turks seem actually incapable of making any pro- 
gress in social or intellectual developement. Bar- 
barism is their characteristic, every land languishes 
beneath their sway, and the best known portion of 
them, the Ottomans, have lost the rude energy of 
their fathers, without learning to supply its place 
by the powers which result from civilization. How 
different the condition of the nations of the Germanic 
blood ! 

The present seems to be the most suitable place 
to inform our readers of the different arms and 
modes of fighting of the Turks and the Crusaders. 

The Turkish troops were almost all cavalry, their 
arms were the bow, the mace, and the scymitar; at 
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a later period they adopted the use of the lance, 
firom the crnsaders. Instead of advancing to the 
charge in a line, they threw their wings forward, 
keeping back the centre, so that they apparently 
formed three divisions. If one of the wings was 
attacked, the centre came to its aid ; if the centre, 
the wings closed on the enemy; if the wing could 
not hold out till the centre came to its relief; it fled, 
and enticed the enemy to pursue, then turned when 
it saw the other wing ready to fall on the enemy's 
flank or rear. They fought in effect just as the 
Parthians did of old, flying and showering their 
arrows on the pursuers. 
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The greatest part of the Christian army consisted 
of infantry, who wore no armour, and had only 
wooden bows; the possessor of a good sword or 
crossbow attracted consideration. The knigbt wore 
a shirt of mail, (plate-armour not being yet in use,) 
and a plain helmet, he bore a shield of iron or plated 
wood, adorned with gold or silver, or piunted with 
various colours, he held in hb hand an ashen spear 
with a sharp iron head, from which usually fluttered 
a pennon, and a stra^ht cross-handled sword hung 
by his side. The army was divided into different 
corps, each of which advanced in turn against the 
enemy. 
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MARCH OF THE PILGRIMS. 

After this victory, the pilgrims abode for the 
space of two days in the pleasant valley of Gorgdni, 
to recruit their vigour and prepare for the toils of 
their future progress. Conscious of the danger they 
had run by parting their forces, they resolved to 
separate no more. As they advanced, they gradually 
found the fertihty of the land decrease, for Phrygia, 
on which they now were entered, is under even the 
most favourable circumstances incapable of yielding 
sufficient supphes for an army, and KiUj Arsl&n had 
been careful to remove or destroy all the stores of 
provisions that were in it. 

It was now the scorching month of July, the land 
was a desert, water was hardly to be procured, no 
food could be had but the ears of the standing com, 
which the pilgrims rubbed in their hands. The 
horses were the first to fail under these privations, 
and many knights, unable from exhaustion to pro- 
ceed on foot, might now be seen mounted on oxen. 
The baggage was put in such portions as they could 
carry on the backs of the dogs, goats, sheep, and 
even the swine, which they had with them. Soon 
these also failed beneath the heat and the fatigue. 

Many men now died of exhaustion, and women 
brought forth the untimely fruit of their womb in 
the midst of the camp and on the march. Yet never 
did the nobler qualities of the pilgrim shine forth so 
gloriously as amidst these sufferings ; their patience 
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was invincible, their brotherly love most ardent, 
their unity unbroken, their confidence in the guid- 
ance of a higher power was never shaken even for a 
moment. 

At length to their inexpressible joy, led by the 
sagacity of their dogs, they reached an abundant 
river, and entered on the fruitful region of the Phry- 
gian Antioch, but the eagerness with which they 
sought to quench the thirst which tormented them, 
proved as fatal to many of the pilgrims as the pre- 
ceding scarcity. They were also at this time very 
near losing two of their most distinguished leaders. 

Count Raymond had been for some time so unwell 
as to be carried in a Utter. His death had seemed 
so near that the bishop of Orange had administered 
to him the last sacraments of the church, and at one 
time his attendants actually thought him dead. The 
joy of the army when he began to amend, proved 
the value they now set on the life of the count of 
Toulouse. 

While the army stayed in the pleasant district of 
Antioch, the princes, according to their wont, went 
into the neighbouring woods to take the amusement 
of the chase. Duke Godfrey, who was alone in a 
dense part of the forest, hearing the cries of a poor 
pilgrim, who, as he was cutting wood, was assailed 
by a monstrous bear, hastened to his relief. The 
bear, quitting the pilgrim, advanced to attack his 
new enemy ; he seized the duke by the cloak, and 
dragged him to the ground. In his efforts to draw 
his sword, which was entangled between his legs, 
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Godfrey gave himself a severe wound with it in the 
thigh. He however jumped up, seized the animal 
with the left hand, and continued to strike him with 
his armed right hand. At length the cries of the 
pilgrim, and the howling of the bear, brought some 
of the other hunters to the spot, and a knight, named 
Hasequin, despatched the monster with his sword. 
The duke was borne in a state of exhaustion to the 
camp, and his appearance caused a universal lamen- 
tation. 
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As on account of Duke Godfre/s wound, and in 
order .that the pilgrims in general might recruit their 
strength sufficiently, it was necessary to remain some 
time where they were, the princes resolved to send 
forward in the mean time Tancred, and Baldwin the 
brother of Godfrey, to explore the country, and to 
get intelligence, if possible, of the movements of 
the Turks. Baldwin marched at the head of seven 
hundred knights, and two thousand foot; Tancred 
was followed by five hundred knights, and a propor- 
tionate number of foot. They advanced together 
by the way of Iconium to Heraclea. Here Tancred 
turned to the left, and entered Cilicia, through one 
of the narrow and picturesque defiles which give a 
passage into that fruitful region, and he directed his 
course to the city of Tarsus, the capital of the 
country. 

VOL. I. H 
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Tarsus^ celebrated as the birth-place of the apostle 
Paul^ lies at a short distance from the sea. It was 
a place of considerable trade; its inhabitants were 
Christian Greeks^ and Armenians^ but the power was 
in the hands of the Turkish garrison. Tancred 
tried by means of an Armenian to induce the people 
to deliver the town to him, but they were too much 
in awe of the garrison to make the attempt. The 
Turks soon came forth to engage the crusaders; they 
were speedily driven back with loss, and then fearing 
the inhabitants, and knowing that the great body of 
the pilgrims would soon arrive, they agreed to allow 
Tancred^s banner to be planted on the walls; the 
surrender was deferred tiU the arrival of Boemond, 
Tancred, meantime, remained encamped before the 
gates. 

Baldwin, who had taken a different route, had 
passed through a region where his men suffered 
greatly from want of provisions. At length they 
attained the summit of a mountain, whence the view 
extended over a fruitful land spotted with towns and 
villages, and terminated by the sea. They descended 
and advanced, till from the summit of a hill which 
they mounted they beheld a city near the sea, and a 
camp before its walls. At the same moment the 
gUtter of their arms was discerned from the camp 
and town. The garrison (for the town was Tarsus) 
set up a shout of joy, thinking it was a Turkish 
army coming to their relief, and loudly threatened 
the Normans. Tancred, who was of the same opi- 
nion, lost not his self-possession; and Baldwin, on his 
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side^ deemed both town and camp to be Turkish. 
The two armies moved with hostile banners against 
each other^ but soon the Turks had the mortification 
to see them lay aside their arms^ and embrace each 
other as brethren. 

Baldwin's troops now took up their quarters with 
those of Tancred, by whom they were abundantly 
supplied with provisions and refreshment. But har- 
mony did not long exist between the chiefs. The 
following morning, when Baldwin beheld the banner 
of Tancred waving on the walls of the town, and 
heard of the convention that had been made with 
the Turks, he saw at once into the project that was 
formed, of making this the commencement of a Nor- 
man dominion. He broke out into the most violent 
and contemptuous expressions toward^Taucred and 
Boemond, and required that the town should either 
be plundered, or one half of it given up to him. 
Tancred replied that by virtue of the convention he 
had made, and on account of his being the first who 
appeared before the town, he had a right to plant 
his standard there, and that he could not consent to 
the town^s being plundered, or to share it with ano- 
ther, unless the people on being asked anew should 
give the preference to Baldwin, or try the fate of 
arms. Deputies came from the town, and as they had 
never heard of a duke of Lorraine, they once more 
declared that Tancred should be their master. Bald- 
win burst into a rage, and cried to them in the pre- 
sence of Tancred, "You ignorantly and foolishly 
imagine Boemond and this Tancred here to be the 
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greatest men in the army^ while the supreme com- 
mand has been by common consent conferred on my 
brother*, and they are as inferior to him in noble- 
ness of birth as in number of troops. In sooth, Boe- 
mond and Tancred, so far from being able to protect 
you from the punishment which will follow resist- 
ance to my commands, would only draw down on 
themselves a portion of it/* The inhabitants, in 
terror, instantly pulled down the banner of Tancred, 
and flung it into the ditch, and Baldwin's was dis- 
played in its stead. Tancred, inferior in power, and 
also little inclined to violate his tow by a contest 
with Christians, withdrew to the. town of Adana, 
which had lately been taken by a Burgundian baron, 
named Wolf; in conjunction with whom, he the fol- 
lowing day made the conquest of Mamistra. As the 
plunder in this place was considerable, they resolved 
to abide there some, days, and give their men repose f. 
The retreat of Tancred was a clear proof to the 
people of Tarsus of the superior power of Baldwin. 
Moved by his threats and his representations, they 
now gave him possession of two strong towers, and 
assigned his men quarters in their houses. The re- 
maining towers and some of the gates were still in 
the hands of the Turks, who, as they had Httle hopes 
of being relieved, resolved not to await the arrival of 
the main body of the crusaders, but to depart silently 
by night with their property. On the evening of 
the day which they had fixed for the execution of 

* This assertion of Baldwin could not have been true, as 
we shall see i|i the sequel, f Jbr. Deliv. c. y. st. 48. 
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their project, there arrived three hundred of Boe- 
mond^s men, who craved admittance and a supply of 
provisions. Baldwin, in his hostility to the Nor- 
mans, refused both the one and the other. They 
were obliged to encamp before the walls, and the pil- 
grims, who were within the town, more compassionate 
than Baldwin and his counsellors, lowered them meat 
and drink with ropes from the wall. Having re- 
freshed themselves with food, they went to rest, sus- 
pecting no danger in a place subject to their brethren. 
But meantime the Turks had assembled, and favoured 
by the darkness of the night, they issued forth at 
one of the gates, directed their steps to the camp of 
the newly-arrived pilgrims, fell upon them in their 
sleep, and left not a man of them alive, and then 
fled to join their brethren. When morning broke, 
the Turks were missed, and soon the horrors of the 
night reached the ears of the pilgrims; they were 
filled with rage against Baldwin and the other leaders, 
whose unchristian conduct had thus exposed to de- 
struction their comrades in the hallowed cause. They 
seized their arms, and the leader! saved themselves 
with difficulty from their arrows in one of the strong 
towers. Baldwin excused himself by saying, that he 
had pledged his word to the Turks not to admit any 
one into the town before the arrival of the duke of 
Lorraine. This excuse did not ftdly content them, 
but when they had in some measure satiated their 
vengeance by the slaughter of such of the Turks as 
were still in the town, their indignation yielded to the 
soothing influence of time and reason. 
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A FEW days after peace had been restored in 
Tarsus^ a fleet was discerned out at sea. Uncertain 
whether it might be friendly or hostile, the pilgrims 
hastened in arms down to the shore, and, to their joy, 
recognised their brethren in the faith. The fleet was 
commanded by one Guinemar of Bouillon, who was 
bom a subject of duke Godfrey; it was manned by 
pirates from Flanders, Holland, and Friesland, who 
had been for some time pursuing their original voca- 
tion in the Mediterranean, plundering the infidels in- 
stead of their fellow-Christians, as heretofore. Guine- 
mar recognised Baldwin as his natural lord, and he 
and a large portion of his men resolved to abandon 
their ships, take the cross, and join the pilgrims. 

Strengthened by this accession of force, Baldwin 
now resolved to advance to Mamistra. On arriving 
there, he encamped in the gardens before the town, 
and the new comers and the inhabitants soon began 
to traffic with each other; but some trifling disputes 
taking place between them, the Normans sided 
warmly with their new subjects; trifles were magni- 
fied on both sides into intentional insults, and both 
were eager to have recourse to arms. But neither 
Baldwin nor Tancred would take on him the respon- 
sibility of giving the word for attack; and the former, 
moreover, was awed by the strength of the walls 
of the town, while the latter feared to lead his 
troops, which were inferior in number, into the open 
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field. A few only, therefore, on either side ventured 
out, in hopes that these little combats might give a 
pretext for a regular engagement. 

A Norman baron, Richard Prince of Salerno, 
now hastened to Tancred, and said to him, '^ Of a 
truth thou now showest thyself to be like the merest 
poltroons, for if thou hadst either spirit or courage, 
thou wouldst, without hesitation, take vengeance on 
Baldwin, who ravished Tarsus from thee, and insulted 
thee and thine in the grossest manner. Some are 
already fighting to clear thee from this reproach. So 
give at once orders for all to arm and fall on.^^ Tan- 
cred gave his consent. In the onset several of Bald- 
win's men were slain, but as soon as they had time to 
get themselves in array, they drove back the Nor- 
mans. The contest, however, was kept up warmly, 
especially on the bridge over the stream which runs 
by the town, till night parted the combatants. Among 
those who were slain was Richard of Salerno, the 
original author of this civil contest. 

Next morning, when cool reflection had taken 
the place of wrath, and they saw the loss on both sides, 
they repented bitterly of what they had done. Peace 
and concord were immediately re-established, and the 
prisoners who had been made, released on both sides. 

BALDWIN'S DEPARTURE. 

Tidings now reached Baldwin of the dangerous 
state of Duke Godfrey, and fearing that, if absent in 
^e of his death, he should lose the opportunity of 

V 
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claiming to succeed him in his authority^ he laid 
everything else aside^ and hastened to join the main 
army. 

The crusaders had advanced unopposed from An- 
tioch by Iconium and Heraclea^ on the way to Mara^ 
sia« The Turks, aware of the inutility of encounter- 
ing them in the field, had fled to the mountains with 
idl their property, hoping that the want of provi- 
sions would accomplish their destruction. But the 
rapidity with which the enemy moved, rendered vain 
these expectations. It was only in the neighbour* 
hood of Marasia that they experienced any difficulty. 
Here they had to ascend a steep mountain by narrow 
aiid dangerous paths; several of their beasts of 
burden tumbled down into the deep valleys, and 
were dashed to pieces, and many warriors, over- 
come by the toil of the ascent, flung away corslet, 
helm, and arms, unable to sustain their weight. At 
length they reached the valley in which Marasia 
stands, and found that town abandoned by the 
Turks. 

Here Baldwin joined the army* Duke Godfrey 
was now perfectly recovered, and he and all the 
princes, as well as the pilgrims, great and small, 
united in expressing their indignation at the unwor- 
thy conduct of Baldwin towards the gallant Tancred, 
and the inhumanity which had caused the death of so 
many pilgrims. Respect for Godfrey alone withheld 
Boemond from exacting vengeance with his own 
hand. Baldwin excused himself as he had done be- 
fore to his own men, promised to give satisfaction^ 
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and sought in every way to appease the anger of the 
pilgrims. 

Seeing, however, that the minds of many were 
alienated from him, he resolved to seek a new field 
for his ambition, and began to lend an attentive ear 
to the suggestions of one Pancratius, an Armenian 
Christian, who had attached himself to him at the 
time of the siege of Nic«a, Pancratius was a man of 
courage and of capacity, artful and ingenious, well 
acquainted with the state of all that coimtry. He 
represented to Baldwin, that as the number of the 
Turks was small, and that of the Christian inhabit- 
ants large, in the interior of the land, the conquest of 
the country as far as the Euphrates, would be a task 
of no great difficulty. One of the old historians of 
the first crusade describes Pancratius as leading 
Baldwin (as the tempter did our Lord) up to the 
summit of Mount Taurus, and from thence pointing 
out to his view the various fruitful realms, consecrated 
by historic associations, which lay spread around in 
prospect. This however, we apprehend, is rather a 
display of the talent and knowledge of the writer, 
than the narrative of a real event. 

Baldwin let himself be persuaded, and he now 
sought to engage companions for his enterprise; but 
the dislike in which he was held, on account of his 
pride, and his treatment of the noble Tancred, was 
such, that at first no knight would place himself 
under his banner. By dint of promises, however, 
he at last induced two hundred knights, and about 
twelve or fifteen hundred foot-men, to join him* 
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This project gave great offence to the other chiefs, 
and they concerted with the prelates to issue an 
order prohibiting any of the crusaders to separate 
from the main body of the army. Baldwin, having 
had timely intimation of this design, departed with 
his troops during the night, and, led by Pancratius, 
advanced towards the Euphrates. 

As he proceeded, the Christians joyfully opened 
to him the gates of their towns, the Turks abandoned 
such places as they occupied, and he soon saw 
himself master of TeUbasher*, Ravendan, and other 
places this side of the river. As a reward for his 
services, he bestowed the government of Ravendan 
on Pancratius, but feigning that he could not think 
of quitting his friend and benefactor, that artful 
Armenian set his son over the place, giving him a 
secret charge not to admit any Franks into the 
fortress; he at the same time himself opened a com- 
munication with the Turks. Information, however, 
of Pancratius' treachery was conveyed from Armenia 
to Baldwin, who demanded that, as a proof of his 
fidelity, he should admit a Frank garrison into 
Ravendan: but neither fair means nor slight torture 
could induce him to consent, and it was only by 
threatening to cut him into quarters, that Baldwin 
was enabled to draw from him an order to his son to 
deliver up the place. He was then expelled from the 
camp. 

* The Turbessel of the historians. 
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BALDWIN AT EDESSA. 

The fame of Baldwin soon passed the river and 
reached Edessa. This city had in the year 1086 
become tributary to the Seljukian sultan^ Malek 
Shah, and was so far favoured, that there were no 
Turks residing within its walls. Its affairs were 
directed by a council of twelve, at the head of whom 
was Theodore, the former imperial governor. But 
Theodore was now old, the strength of the citizens 
feeble, the Turks of the vicinity daily advancing in 
insolence, the lands were plundered, commerce im- 
peded, and such of the citizens as fell into their 
hands obliged to pay heavy ransoms. Urged, there- 
fore, by his council, and by the people, Theodore 
sent a deputation to Baldwin, inviting him to come 
to the defence of the town, and offering him one- 
balf of the revenues, and a half share of the govern- 
ment, and the entire after his death. 

Baldwin lent a willing ear to these proposals. 
He lost no time in setting forth, but on coming to 
the Euphrates he found, through the exertions of 
Pancratius, a strong body of Turks waiting to receive 
him. He instantly returned to Tellbasher, pursued 
by the enemy, who spent three days plundering the 
country, and then retired. Baldwin then with two 
hundred knights set forward again, and crossed the 
Euphrates, without meeting any hindrance. He 
safely reached Edessa, where the prince and council, 
the clergy and people, came forth to meet their 
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expected deliverer^ and such was their joy at the 
sight of him^ that many kissed the feet of himself and 
his fellow-warriors. They entered the town amidst 
hymns of joy and thanksgiving. 

The only discontented person was Theodore, the 
old governor, who saw that Baldwin was now more 
thought of than himself. He therefore sought to 
depress him, and maintained the meaning of his 
proposals to be, that Baldwin should have yearly 
a reasonable remuneration for defending the 'place 
against the Turks, but without any share in the 
government. But Baldwin, who disdained receiving 
the pay of a Greek, his inferiw in birth and in 
power, declared at once that he would return to the 
main army of the crusaders. Whether he was in 
earnest in this menace, or hoped thereby to make 
better terms, it had all the effect he could desire. 
The council and the people forced the old prince 
to make good his original offers, and also to adopt 
Baldwin as his son. 

To prove his gratitude to the people of Edessa, 
Baldwin now led his forces against Balduk the 
Turkish emir of Samosata, who had frequently 
done the Edessenes much mischief, by plundering 
their fields and seizing their persons. Balduk was 
unable to keep the field against the Franks, who, 
on their side, unskilled in the attack of strong places, 
could make no impression on the walls of his town, 
Baldwin therefore leaving a garrison in a neigh- 
bouring castle to harass Samosata, returned to 
Edessa. 
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The Edessenes^ with the usual want of reflection 
of the populace, contrasting their present state of 
ease and security with their previous state of terror 
and alarm, and not considering what the real cause 
of the change was, threw all the blame on their old 
governor ; his avarice, extortion, and treachery had, 
they thought, been the cause of all the evils, both 
internal and external, that they had endured. All 
orders of the people armed, and in a body, with 
Constantine, the lord of some adjacent castles at 
their head, came to Baldwin, and declared that with 
his aid they were resolved to put their old prince 
to death, and transfer the dignity to him. But 
Baldwin made answer, ^^ Far be it from me, that I 
should lay a hand on the man whom I have acknow- 
ledged as a father, and to whom I have bound myself 
by an oath. Were I thus to defile myself with 
blood, I should be abhorred by all the Christian 
princes. Rather let me hasten to him, and advise 
him to what may be most for the advantage of him 
and you alike.^^ 

This proposal was assented to, and just at that 
instant came a messenger from the prince, entreating 
of Baldwin to mediate between him and the people, 
as they had already surrounded his house and were 
menacing him with all kinds of rigours. He was 
willing to give up all his treasures, and lay down his 
dignity if they would only spare his life. Baldwin 
tried to prevail on the people to agree to these 
conditions, but they all cried, *^ No, he shall die for 
his avarice and correspondence with the Turks.^* 
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The prince learning this^ and judging that Baldwin 
would not have the power, even if he had the incli- 
nation to save him, thought his only chance of safety 
lay in flight* He therefore let himself down by a 
cord at the rear of his palace, but the people caught 
a sight of him as he was descending, and he fell dead 
to the ground, pierced with numerous arrows. They 
cut off the head of the old man and stuck it on the 
point of a lance, and dragged his trunk through the 
town« Next morning Baldwin was, after some 
affected reluctance, invested with the vacant dignity, 
the oath of allegiance was sworn, and the treasure of 
liis predecessor delivered up to him. There is 
certainly no reason for suspecting him of being con- 
cerned in the murder of the unfortunate old prince, 
whose avarice and extortion appear to have irritated 
the people; but we should admire Baldwin more, if 
he had exerted himself more vigorously to restrain 
the violence of the populace. 

Balduk of Samosata, apprehensive that he would 
not be long able to resist the vigour of the new 
prince of Edessa, offered to give his town up to him 
for ten thousand pieces of gold. Baldwin not 
thinking it to be for his honour to purchase what he 
expected to take by force, declined the proposal; but 
when Balduk threatened to defend the place to the 
last extremity, and to put to death such of the 
Edessenes and pilgrims as were in his hands, the 
Frank prince deemed it advisable to part with a 
portion of his treasures, rather than sacrifice the lives 
of his new subjects and of his companions in arms. 
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The bargain was concluded, and Balduk himself 
came to reside at Edessa. 

Shortly afterwards Sanij, the only town that 
interrupted the communication between Edessa and 
Antioch, came under the power of Baldwin. Its 
people having rebelled against Balak, their lord, and 
refused to pay the customary tribute, he himself 
called on Baldwin to reduce them to obedience. His 
call inet a ready acceptance, and after having sus- 
tained a vigorous attack of three days, the people of 
Saruj were glad to submit on being promised security 
for their lives and properties. They had by their 
lavish promises induced Balduk, the former prince 
of Samosata, to collect soldiers, and come to their 
aid; but when he arrived, he found that the town 
had already surrendered. He then declared that he 
had come to the aid of Baldwin, who, either believing 
or affecting to believe him, returned with him to 
Edessa on as friendly terms as before. 

Baldwin was now the lord of a considerable terri- 
tory. He set governors in the conquered places, 
regulated the amount of the taxes, and discharged all 
the duties of an able, prudent ruler. 



ADVANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN ARMY. 

While Baldwin was thus establishing his domi- 
nion beyond the Euphrates, his rival, Tancred, was 
winning both lands and wealth. All the towns and 
castles around Manistra submitted to him, and he 
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received large sums of money from both Turks and 
Armenians, in return for safety and protection. He 
took by assault, after a vigorous defence, the town of 
Alexandretta. The Turkish garrison here were put 
to the sword by the pilgrims, and soon after Tancred 
departed to join the great host of the crusaders who 
were now at Artasia. 

The difficulties of the way were now aU overcome, 
the steep ranges of Taurus and Amanus were left 
behind, and the pilgrims, after a rest of some days 
at Marasia, were again in motion for Syria. The 
Turks fled from all the towns and villages as they 
approached, and the Christian inhabitants came 
forth with joy to meet and welcome them. They 
were also cheered by the iUusive tidings of the great 
city of Antioch having been deserted by its garrison. 
They now drew near to Artasia, a flourishing town, 
but fifteen miles distant from Antioch, and on the 
appearance of Count Robert of Flanders, with the 
advance corps of the army, the inhabitants rose on 
the Turkish garrison, and opened their gates to 
admit the crusaders. The Turks of Antioch, hearing 
what had happened, sent a party of Ught cavalry to 
entice the Christians out of the town, and when that 
stratagem failed they laid close siege to it. But 
on the approach of the main army they deemed it 
expedient to give over the siege and retire, as they 
found that Robert of Normandy was preparing to get 
with his forces into their rear, and cut them off* from 
Antioch. 

At Artasia were now assembled all the pilgrims. 
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except those who were with Baldwin at Edessa« 
The number of those who appeared under arms was, 
it is said, three himdred thousand, all full of hope 
and animated with zeal. By the advice of the legate 
Ademar, it was resolved that there should be no more 
private and independent enterprises like those of 
Baldwin and Tancred, but that the whole army- 
should act in concert for the one great object that 
was in view. 

Robert of Normandy meantime pursued the 
Turks of Antioch, and came to the handsome, an- 
cient stone bridge which crossed the river Orontes. 
This bridge was defended by two strong towers on 
either side, garrisoned by a himdred Turkish soldiers; 
a large party of Turks also occupied the farther 
bank. The Norman prince and his men boldly 
commenced the attack, but their corslets availed not 
to repel the Turkish arrows, and the bridge was gal- 
lantly maintained till repeated messages brought up 
the whole crusading army, and then the Turks 
yielded to numbers and retired. The pilgrims crossed 
the river, some by the bridge, others by fords which 
they discovered, and encamped along its banks. 
The next morning they advanced towards Antioch, 
with the Orontes running through a narrow valley on 
their right, huge, broken, pointed rocks towering in 
view on its farther side. 
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DESCRIPTION OP ANTIOCH. 

The city of Antioch^ celebrated alike in ancient 
history and in that of the churchy is situated in a 
beautiful valley about ten miles distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea. To the north of the town, a lofty 
mountain runs westward and terminates in a pro- 
montory on the coast of the sea; another range nearly 
in the same direction^ but far inland, extends between 
Antioch and Aleppo. The waters of both meet in 
the lake Ofirinus, which lies north of the town, and 
abounds in fish. The circuit of the lake is a day^s 
journey, and it is connected with the Orontes by a 
stream of no great magnitude. The Orontes itself 
rises in the mountains north of Damascus, flows then 
northwards in a narrow, savage valley, till rocks on 
the east, and the gradual sinking of the land on the 
west, suddenly give it a westerly direction, and it 
approaches Antioch from the north-east, and having 
washed its walls on the west side, becomes navigable, 
continuing its course southward to the sea. The 
mountains which run parallel with the Orontes from 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, and between it and 
the sea, divide, not far from Antioch, into several 
ranges, two of which extend to that city on the south. 
That on the east gradually declines, and its declivities 
are covered with vineyards and gardens; that on the 
west is steep and abrupt, and between them is an 
exceeding deep, rugged ravine, through which a rapid 
mountain stream runs into the town, and having 
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through subterraneous pipes supplied all the houses 
and gardens of the place with water, rushes on to 
join the majestic and placid Orontes. On the extre- 
mity of the western rocky height, commanding a 
splendid view of the whole region to the lake Ofrinus, 
stands connected with the walls of Antioch the strong 
and nearly inaccessible castle, one perilous pathway 
alone running down into the narrow glen beneath. 
The town is surrounded by double walls of cut stone, 
of such thickness that a chariot with four horses 
could with ease run along them; their strength is 
augmented by four hundred and fifty towers built 
at convenient distances on their circuit. The south 
side of the town, being close to the mountain and the 
castle^ has no gate ; on the west, facing the Orontes, 
was the gate of St. George; on the north, at the spot 
where that river comes close to the town, the Bridge 
gate ; north-east^ what was afterwards named from 
Duke Godfrey, the Duke^s Gate, and the Dog^s 
Gate; and on the east the Gate of St. Paul*. A 
little brook rises in the neighbourhood of this last 
gate, and directs its course towards the Dog-gate, 
making aU that part of the ground marshy. 

* These names were given to the gates by the Franks, when 
they were in possession of Antioch. 
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STATE OF ANTIOCH. 



The city of Antioch had been wrested from the 
power of the Greeks in the time of Sultan Malek 
Shah. Its present governor was Baghi Seyan*, a 
near relation of the Seljukian princes. In the con- 
tests between Rodvan and Dekak, the sons of Tii- 
tush^ affcer the death of their father^ he sided some- 
times with the one^ sometimes with the other. He 
was just returned from aiding Rodvan in an expedi- 
tion against Emesa and Shaizar^ (Caesarea^) when in- 
telligence reached him of the capture of Niceea^ and 
the defeat of KiUj Arslan. He immediately wrote, 
and sent his sons^ to the different Seljukian princes, 
calling on them to unite and avert the common 
danger; but private enmity prevailed too strongly 
among them to suffer them to attend to his repre- 
sentations, and he was left to his own unaided efforts 
for the defence of Antioch. 

Baghi Seyan, thus left to himself, began to make 
preparations for a vigorous defence. He was natu- 
rally of a rigid character, and he let no feelings 
of justice or humanity impede him in his course. 
Hitherto the Christians of Antioch had been suffered 
by their Turkish masters to pursue their occupations 
undisturbed, being only excluded from public offices 
and from military service; but now, dreading their 
correspondence with the enemy, he expelled them all 
from the town, retaining their wives and property 

* Called CasHantM (Hassan?) by the historians; Cousano 
by the poet. Jer, Del, c. yi. st. 56. 
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as security for their peaceful conduct. He collected 
provisions and military stores, and repaired and 
strengthened the fortifications. With the addition 
of those Turks of the neighbouring districts who 
had sought shelter in Antioch, the garrison amounted 
to from six to seven thousand horsemen, and be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thousan/i foot-men*. 

THE CHRISTIANS BEFORE ANTIOCH. 

. Ere the chiefs led their troops beneath the walls 
of the strong city of Antioch, they held a solemn 
council to deliberate on the mode in which they 
should proceed. 

In this council the opinions were twofold. Some 
maintained that they should not venture to sit down 
before so strong a town at that season of the year, 
just as the winter was about to commence. They 
advised that the army should take up its quarters 
for the winter in the fruitful districts about them, 
and in the spring, when they would be aided by 
the troops of the Greek emperor, and by bodies of 
pilgrims from the West, commence the work with 
vigour. 

On the other side it was argued that the army 
had, with the aid of God, already overcome unspeak- 

* Baghi Seyan is the original of Tasso's Aladine, king of 
Jenisalem. See Jeruiolem DeUvered^ c. i. st. 83 — 90. 

We may here observe that a great number of the circmn- 
stanoes in the poet's siege of Jerusalem, really occurred at the 
siege of Antioch* We wUl point out some of them as we proceed. 
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able difficulties^ that the continuance of such grace 
was only to be obtained by confidence^ and by un- 
ceasing activity ; while delay would only give time 
for Antioch to be more strongly secured^ and for the 
enemies to come to its relief from all sides. 

This last opinion^ which was strongly supported 
by the count of Toulouse^ prevailed in the council 
of the princes, and on the 21st of October, 1097, the 
Christian army, with loud shouts, and the sound of 
trumpets, appeared before the walls of Antioch. A 
deep silence, on the contrary, reigned within the 
town, and it seemed to the pilgrims as if it were 
devoid of inhabitants. 

As the south side of the town, defended by the 
mountain and the castle, offered no position for a 
camp, and the Orontes rendered the gate of St. 
George and the Bridge-gate inaccessible to them, the 
pilgrims stretched their lines before the remainder of 
the walls of the city. Boemond, with his Normans 
and the Christian inhabitants of Antioch who had 
joined him, encamped before the gate of St. Paul; 
next to his, and extending thence to the Dog-gate, 
was the camp of Robert of Flanders, Robert of Nor- 
mandy, Stephen of Blois, and Hugh the Great, with 
their Normans, Franks, and Bretons; before the 
Dog-gate lay the count of Toulouse and the bishop 
of Puy, with Gascons, Proven9als, and Burgundians; 
finally, before the Duke's-gate were the duke of 
Lorraine, his brother Eustace, the counts of Toul, 
Montaigu, and others, at the head of the Lorrainers, 
Frisians, Swabians, Franconians, and Bavarians* 
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Hitherto the Christian anny was rather a military 
confederation than one united body. Each chief and 
his troops were independent of the others; for though 
Godfirey, or Raymond^ or any other of the superior 
princes, might exercise an apparently supreme com- 
mand) it was merely a tacit acknowledgment of his 
authority. The eril of divided commands having 
been felt, it was now resolved that the great princes 
should possess the supreme authority alternately. 
Nothing, however, was to be done without the con- 
sent of the princes, who formed a council, and all 
costly undertakings were to be defrayed by the con- 
tributions of aU. 

During the first fifteen days of the siege, the 
Turks remained inactive within their walls, viewing 
with amazement, through the gratings of their gates, 
the arms, the dress, and the manners of the Franks. 
The crusaders in the mean time spread themselves 
ovCT the country in search of plunder; and fruits and 
com of every kind, and droves of cattle, were brought 
each day in such abundance into the camp, that the 
most fastidious delicacy was exhibited in th# con- 
sumption. The pilgrims wotdd eat none but the 
ripest and choicest fruits ; the thighs and shoulders 
alone of the oxen would please their palate, most of 
them disdaining even the breast; all the other parts 
were thrown away. Wines of every kind were held 
as cheap as water ; the supply of months was wasted 
in a few days. All the fine ornamental timber and 
fiiiit-trees of the lovely gardens around Antioch were 
cut down to form sheds for cattle and huts for men, 
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and the whole of the country was speedily converted 
mto a desert Meantime erery spedes of excess was 
indulged in ; women of loose life were ererywhere 
to be seen in the Christian camp^ whidi presented 
scenes of riot and profligacy equal to any that the 
neighbouring grove of Daphne had witnessed in the 
days of heathenism. No apprehensions were enter- 
tained of the Turks ; the surrender of the town was 
homrly expected. 

The inactivity of the Torks^ however, did not 
continue* It was now the practice of the pilgrims 
to cross tiie Orontes firom Duke Godfrey's camp, and 
go to a distance in search of forage for the horses. 
One day, as they were thus engaged, they were feUen 
on by the Turks, and several of them were slain be- 
fore they could swim back over the river. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a mishap, it was resolved 
in the coimcil to build a bridge of boats over the 
Orontes at that place, for the more easy passage of 
the foragers, and to enable their friends to come to 
their aid when they were attacked. Boats were col- 
lected from the river and the lake, then boimd to- 
gether with ropes, and planks laid on them, covered 
with sods of earth, and all made fast. 

Daily sallies of the besieged disquieting the 
Christian camp before the Dog-gate, it was resolved to 
attempt the destruction of tiie stone bridge, by which 
alone the enemy could pass, as the water which ran 
from the spring near St. Paul's gate rendered all the 
rest of the ground before the town soft and boggy. 
The strength of the bridge, however, and the obsti- 
nate resistance of the garrison, made all their efforts 
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vain. They then constructed and moved up to the 
bridge a strong pent-house, resembling a tower, under 
which they placed a party of armed men who should 
prevent the sallies of the besieged. But the Turks 
now directed aU their eflForts against this work, and 
having forced the crusaders to retire a little way 
from the bridge, they sallied forth, set it on fire, and 
returned in triumph to the town*. 

The Christians, having re-established their artil- 
lery t before the bridge, expected to be able by 
means of it to keep the enemy confined. As long as 
it was in action, the Turks did not stir, but the mo- 
ment the workmen ceased, they sallied forth as be- 
fore. At length the pilgrims, seeing there was no 
other remedy, resolved to block up the bridge with 
masses of rock, and render it useless. This being 
done^ the annoyance ceased in this quarter; but now 
the besieged began to sally forth at St. George^s 
gate, and come and attack the pilgrims at the bridge 
of boats. One day a party of three hundred were 
at this place fallen on by the Turks, and many of them 
slain before aid could come to them from Duke God- 
frey^s camp. The Turks were driven back to the 
city, but here they were reinforced, and they again 
chased the pilgrims, many of whom, while flying from 
their swords, were precipitated from the bridge of 
boats into theriver,and saved their lives with difiiculty. 

* This may have been in Tasso's mind when he conceiyed 
the sally of Qorinda and Argantes to bum the towers of the 
Christians. Jer, Del, c. xii. 

f That is, manffonelSf and other machines for casting stones 
and darts. 
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FAMINE IN THE CAMP. 

While the time andTigonr of the pilgrims were 
wasted in these indecisive encoimters, want b^an to 
display itself in their camp. Towards Christmas 
the scarcity which prevailed equalled the former 
saperflnity. Parties sent out in quest of supplies 
returned empty-handed, or were cut to pieces by the 
Turks; only small quantities of provisions were 
brought in by the Armenian and Syrian Christians^ 
and the passage to the harbour of St. Simeon, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, whither the vessels of the 
Genoese and Ksans resorted with provisions, was 
perilous. The rich alone could purchase, the poor 
lived on the vilest substances, such as pieces of 
leather and the bark of trees. So many died, that 
space could hardly be found to bury them; and of 
seventy thousand horses, there were not more than 
two thousand remaining alive. The tents were ren- 
dered useless by the torrents of rain diat fell, and 
all was misery and desolation. 

While the pilgrims were in this deplorable state, 
they received intelligence of the melancholy fate of 
Sweno, the prince of Denmark. This gallant youth 
had set forth at the head of one thousand five hun- 
dred pilgrims to join the army of the cross. He 
was accompanied by Fiorina, daughter of the duke of 
Burgundy, and widow of the prince of PhUippi, 
the gift of whose hand was to reward his valour, 
when the Christians should have conquered the 
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holy city. But the holy city neither of them was 
fated to behold. They pitched their tents one even- 
ing in a wood by a lake^ named Fimininis^ in Lesser 
Asia; in the night they were suddenly fallen on by 
a party of Turks^ and after a gallant resistance^ all 
were slain*. 

Numbers now began to quit the camp; some 
retired to Cilicia, some to Baldwin at Edessa; even 
princes and knights stained their fame by deserting 
their brethren. Robert of Normandy went to Lao- 
dicea^ and was with difficulty induced to return. 
Tactitius, the Greek, having first vainly advised to 
give up the siege for the winter, set out under pre- 
tence of going to Constantinople for supplies, and 
returned no more to the campf. But what gave 
most scandal, was the flight of the Hermit, the 
author of the whole expedition! As we have already 
observed, his character, though enthusiastic, was 
deficient in firmness, hence he exercised little or 
no influence in the Christian campt; and now seeing 
the lamentable state to which the pilgrims were 
reduced, he probably deemed that ultimate success 
was hopeless. In the night he fled away in company 
with William the Carpenter; but both were taken 
in their flight by Tancred, and brought back to the 

* Tasso has made a most beautiful episode of the death of 
Sweno. See Jer. Del, c. viii. It is rather strange that the 
poet has omited the character of Fiorina. 

t See Jer, Del. c. xiii. st. 68-69. 

J What a diflFerent person is the Peter of history, from the 
Peter of poetry ! See the Jerusalem^ passim. 
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camp, where they were obliged, after undergoing 

the reproachers of Boemond, and the comtempt of 

those who persevered, to swear to be steady to their 

TOWS. The Hermit got off with hard language; 

the knight was obliged, as a penance, to pass an 

entire night in the open air before the tent of 

Boemond. 

To crown the calamities of the Christian host, 

the duke of Lorraine, their hope and stay, now fell 
dangerously ill. In this state of perplexity a general 
council of the princes was held, and undismayed by 
danger, unbroken by want, their unanimous resolve 
was not to desist from the seige. It was deter- 
mined that Boemond and the count of Flanders 
should advance into the interior of the country in 
search of provisions, and that, relying on the aid of 
God, they would remain till Antioch was won. 

These chiefs accordingly set forth at the head 
of two thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot. 
As they were returning on the third day with a 
large booty which they had collected, they were 
attacked by the Turks. Boemond was obliged to 
yield to superior might, and leave behind what he 
had gathered; and the supply brought into the 
camp by the count of Flanders sufficed but for a few 
days. 

The crusaders, who generally neglected second 
causes, saw the immediate agency of Heaven in every- 
thing that befell them. Their present sufferings 
they therefore regarded as the chastisement of their 
secret sins; and the shock of an earthquake, and the 
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appearance of a northern light, tended to confirm 
them the more in this belief. The bishop of Puy^ 
as papal legate, now enjoined a fast of three days, 
as a means of appeasing the Divine wrath; and great 
as were their sufferings from want, the pilgrims 
obeyed the injunction as a sacred duty; processions^ 
solemn masses, and chanting of psalms, were per- 
formed throughout the camp, aU games of hazard 
were prohibited, all women of loose life, and even 
the married women, were removed from the camp. 
Severe punishment was inflicted on transgressors. 

One of the first examples made, was that of a 
monk, for a breach of chastity. He was convicted 
by the ordeal of red-hot iron, and severely whipped, 
and then led naked round the camp, as a warning to 
others. 

While the prudent legate was thus seeking to 
purify the morals and revive the spirit of the pilgrims, 
he was no less solicitous to let the Turks perceive 
that there was no intention of abandoning the siege. 
With this view he had all the corn-lands about the 
town ploughed up and sown, to show that the present 
distress had not made the warriors of Christendom 
negligent of the fature. 



PROGRESS OF THE SIEGE. 

The duke of Lorraine was now fully recovered, 
and his appearance greatly contributed to raise 
the spirits of the army; the weather, too, began to 
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glow mild, supplies came in more abmidandy. 
The camp presented a more cheerful aspect than it 
had done of late. Of all that took place regxdar 
information was meantime conveyed to the garrison; 
for as great nimibers of Syrians and Armenians now 
resorted to the camp, the Mohammedans who spoke 
the same language also came in disguise, and, 
passing for Oriental Christians, got access every- 
where. The princes, though aware of this device 
of the enemy, did not know how to prevent it, as 
they had no means of distinguishing between friend 
and foe. At length Boemond hit upon the following 
strange expedient: one evening when there was a 
great number of these disguised Mussulmans in the 
camp, he had two Turkish prisoners put to death : 
he then ordered a large fire to be prepared, and 
their bodies to be put on spits and set before it to 
roast, and gave directions to those who were to 
perform the parts of cooks, to tell any who should 
inquire the meaning of all this, that it was the in- 
tention of the princes thus to convert into food for 
themselves and their men, the bodies of all Turks 
or spies whom they should find in the camp. The 
news of what was going on in the quarters of the 
prince of Tarentum, rapidly spread through the 
camp; those whose absence was desired quickly dis- 
appeared, and fame divulged all over the East, that 
the Christians not merely conquered, robbed, and 
slaughtered their foes, but actually converted their 
dead bodies into food ! 

About this time an embassy from the khalif of 
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Egypt^ sent to congratulate the Franks on their 
successes against the common enemy, entered the 
Christian camp. The envoys were also charged to 
inform the Frank princes that victory had smiled 
on the banners of the Saracens likewise, and to 
propose an alliance between them and the Fatimite 
khalif. The Egyptian ambassadors were received 
with the highest honours, and every effort was made 
to prove to them that the crusaders had lost neither 
tHeir zeal nor their courage. The tents were all 
adorned, the soldiers appeared in their gayest array, 
the knights ran at the quintain, there were horse- 
races, and combats with spears, games of dice and 
chess, to entertain the strangers. After a stay of 
some days, the Egyptian deputies departed, accom- 
panied by some knights who were to proceed to 
Cairo and ratify the treaty with the khalif. 

Intelligence was now brought into the camp that 
the Turkish chiefs were assembling an army at the 
castle of Harem, for the relief of Antioch. A large 
body of the pilgrims immediately set forth to oppose 
them, and took their position in the plain between 
the Orontes and the lake, at a place where the 
interval is not more than a mile. At break of day 
(February lOih) they heard the approach of the 
Turkish horse, twenty-five thousand in number: soon 
the usual shower of arrows fell, and did much injury 
to the Franks, but as the narrowness of the ground 
prevented the Turks from deriving advantage from 
their superior numbers, and they were obliged to 
engage hand to hand with the sword, they turned 
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their backs before long and fled, leaving two thou- 
sand of their number slain; one thousand. horses 
also became the prey of the Christians, who had 
previously counted but seven hundred in their camp: 
the warriors returned with the heads of the slain 
Turks hanging from their saddles. The Antiochenes, 
who had meantime made several unavaiUng sallies 
against the Christian camp, when they beheld the 
pilgrims returning after their victory, fondly deemed 
that their friends were coming to their relief, but 
two hundred heads which were shot into the town, 
showed them the futility of their hopes. 

The Christians now built a castle on an eminence 
eastward of the camp of Boemond, to protect them 
on that side. ,-They were secured by the morass, 
the river, and this castle, against the attacks of the 
enemy, who was equally secure against them ; and 
there seemed no period set to the duration of the 
siege. 

A Genoese fleet appeared soon after at the mouth 
of the Orontes, bringing provisions and a large body 
of pilgrims. As the pilgrims were proceeding incon- 
siderately from the camp to the port, and from the 
port to the camp, the princes deemed it advisable to 
send a body of troops, under the count of Toulouse 
and Boemond, to conduct the new-comers and the pro- 
visions safe to the camp. Raymond led the advance, 
Boemond the rear-guard. Suddenly a body of four 
thousand Antiochenes rushed from an ambush, and 
fell on them. The terror of the unarmed pilgrims 
was so great, that the gallant resistance ofiered by 
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the princes and the knights stood them in little steady 
and three hundred, or, according to other accounts, 
one thousand of them, were slain as they fled away 
in search of safety. All the baggage and provisions 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The fugitives brbught tidings of this calamity to 
the camp, and Duke Godfrey instantly gave orders 
for the army to set forth, and wrest, if possible, by 
an unexpected attack, this victory from the foes. 
They met the fugitives on the bridge of boats. Boe- 
mond and Raymond turned about, and advanced 
afresh against the Turks, while Godfrey moved to 
the left with his forces, to occupy a hill close by the 
Bridge Gate, which commanded all the region round. 
Baghi Seyan, who from the walls beheld the danger 
of his people* sent forth reinforcements with all 
speed, but before they could arrive, the Turks had 
reached the Bridge Gate in flight, and being here 
assailed by Duke Godfrey, they perished, partly by 
the sword, partly by the river into which they 
plunged. Had not night come on, the Christians 
would, in all likelihood, have taken the town that 
day. 

In this action all the Christian chiefs behaved 
worthy of their fame, but the valour of the duke of 
Lorraine shone pre-eminent. Several of the foes had 
already sunk beneath the vigour of his arm, when a 
Turk of gigantic size, thirsting for vengeance, im- 
pelled his horse against him. The duke received his 

* Thus in Taaso Aladine views the combat from the walls of 
Jerusalem, 
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stroke on his shield, and then with a huge blow of 
his sword struck him so forcibly in the middle of 
his body^ that the upper part of it fell to the earth ; 
the horse galloped away to the town, with the lower 
part still sitting in the saddle ! The air resounded 
with the cries and lamentations of the old men, the 
women, and the children, who stood on the walls. 
Amongst the slain were twelve emirs and the son 
of the prince; and a large booty of horses gar- 
ments, and arms, rewarded the valour of the pil- 
grims. 

The following days were spent by the Turks in 
interring their dead. The place which they employed 
for this purpose was near the Bridge Gate, and the 
pilgrims made their way to it, and disinterred the 
bodies for the sake of the gold, silver, and costly 
garments which were buried with them. They 
counted fifteen hundred of the dead. Four horses 
laden with heads were sent down to the sea-coast to 
the Egyptian envoys, as proofs of the victory that 
had been gained. 

It was now the month of March ; provisions were 
plentiful in the Christian camp. Presents poured in 
from Baldwin and the Armenian princes. The pil- 
grims who had fled away in the season of distress, 
and were lurking in the woods, and glens, and caverns 
of the mountains, returned to the camp. The princes, 
hopeless of taking the town while it had a free com- 
mimication with the country, resolved to erect some 
works near the Bridge Gate, to prevent any sallies of 
the enemy on that part. But all the princes, under 
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one preteiM5e or another, declined undertaking the 
building and maintaining of this fort. Count Ray- 
mond then came forward, and oflFered not merely to 
protect the workmen, but to defray all the costs out 
of his own funds. AU the complaints which were 
wont to be heard of Baymond^s want of liberality 
were now silent. The stones of the Turkish tombs 
were employed in the construction of this fort, in 
which the count of Toulouse placed five hundred of 
his men, and the gate of St. George alone remained 
open to the besieged. It was now determined to 
close up this last gate also, and the task of raising 
the necessary works was imposed upon Tancred. 
Count Raymond gave one hundred marks of silver, 
and four hundred were allotted from the common 
chest for this purpose; With the ruins of an old 
castle and of a fallen monastery, Tancred raised his 
fortification on an eminence before the gate, and the 
town was now completely shut in. 

General engagements were not now to be appre- 
hended, but their own imprudence at times exposed 
individual pilgrims to danger. Thus, one day as a 
German count, named Adalbert, was playing at dice 
with a beautiful lady of noble birth, close to a little 
wood which ran up to the town, some Turks stole 
out, cut oflF the count's head, and carried away the 
lady into the town, where they put her to death, and 
shot her head and that of her love* into the Chris- 
tiancamp. 

The next day a pilgrim, named Valo, having ven- 
tured too near the walls, was seized and cut to pieces 
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in a most inhuman manner. When his wife, Um- 
berga, learned what had befallen him, she stiffened 
like a marble statue, and for a long time exhibited 
no signs of Ufe. At length she burst out into the 
most violent lamentations, rolled herself on the 
ground in agony, and terrified the bystanders now 
by her contortions, as she had previously done by 
her immobility. 

A pilgrim, named Rainald Porchitus, feUinto the 
hands of the Turks. They placed him on the bat- 
tlements, and ordered him to entreat his friends to 
ransom him, but he cried with a loud voice to the 
Christians, "Be steady and persevere, for all the 
chiefs of the enemy are fallen, and no one remains to 
lead them with vigour and understanding.'^ Tliese 
words having been translated by interpreters for the 
Turks, they menaced him with the severest punish- 
ments if he did not renounce his faith within an 
hour ; but he despised their menaces, knelt down, 
prayed to Heaven for support, and calmly received 
the fatal stroke. 

Want now began to be felt in the town, while 
abundance prevailed in the camp of the besiegers. 
The spring was now advanced, and communication 
with the sea was open, which vessels covdd safely 
navigate at this season, the earth sent up many edible 
plants, and the Armenian Christians brought in 
abundant supplies of provisions. Baldwin also sent 
large presents to both the princes and the inferior 
sort of the pilgrims. Duke Godfrey received fifty 
thousand gold pieces, the revenue of Tellbasher and 
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the country this side of the Euphrates. A large and 
splendid tent was also destined as a gift for him^ but 
Pancratius intercepted it, and bestowed it on Boe- 
mond. When the duke learned what had been done, 
he insisted, with more warmth than was usual with 
him, on restitution being made. Boemond, on the 
other hand, was obstinate m his determination to 
keep the tent, but he was forced to yield to the una- 
nimous voice of the princes. 



CAPTURE OF ANTIOCH. 

There was in Antioch a man named Pyrrhus, an 
Armenian by birth, who had embraced the Moham- 
medan faith. He had the charge of one of the most 
important towers on the west side of the town, and 
he was now filled with enmity against Baghi Seyan, 
who had lately treated him with great severity, and 
obliged him to give up the stores of provision he had 
laid up for his own family, to be distributed among 
those who were in want. He began to reflect that if 
he put the Christians in possession of that tower, and 
consequently of the town, he should both gratify his 
vengeance and entitle himself to a large reward. 
On the other hand, should he fail in his project, the 
certain ruin of himself and his family was inevitable. 
He, therefore, deemed it the safer course to treat 
with but one of the Christian chiefs, as the danger of 
discovery would thus be less, while the prospect of 
reward would be greater. Accordingly he commu- 
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nicated with Boemond^ offering to put the town into 
his exclusive possession. 

Boemond, who had probably himself suggested 
this« condition^ hasted to lay the proposal before the 
princes^ previously asking them if they were willing 
to pledge themselves that the town should belong to 
him who should by his valour and dexterity make 
himself master of it* But all maintained their right 
to a share in the place ; and thie count of Toulouse^ 
who had little love for the Norman^ and recollected 
his zeal in the matter of the homage at Constanti- 
nople^ drily said^ that by this est&blishftient of exclu- 
sive property, they would be false to their engage- 
ments to the emperc»r, to whom they were bound, in 
return for his aid of men and money, to restore all 
their conquests, which had previously formed a part 
of the empire. Boemond, seeing them in this tem- 
per, went no farther at the time, but still kept up his 
correspondence with Pyrrhus. 

But soon tidings of the approach of a large Turk- 
ish army for the relief of Antioch, reached the camp 
of the Christians. The Turkish princes were now 
aware that these were their common foes, and that 
it behoved all to unite and destroy them. Laying 
aside their petty disputes and enmities, Kerboga, 
prince of Mosul and Nisibis, Dekak, of Damascus, 
Janah-ed-Dowlah, {Asylum of the State) of Emesa, 
and other princes and emirs, collected a formidable 
army, and the chief command being conferred on 
Kerboga, they laid siege to Edessa. After three 
weeks of fruitiess efforts, they became aware that it 
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was the grand army before Antioch which they 
should have attacked, as, if that was destroyed, the 
faU of Edessamust inevitably follow. They resolved 
at once to march s^ainst it ; but their advance was 
incredibly slow, for dissensions had again arisen 
among them, owing to the pride and arrogance of 
Kerboga, which those who regarded themselves as 
his equals were little inclined to submit to. 

T%e vague intelligence of the approach of this 
mighty host caused terror and apprehension in the 
Christian camp. Stephen, count of Blois, was, how- 
ever, the only one of the princes who gave a public 
proof of his fears 5 under the pretext of the state of 
his health requiring it, he left the camp, to which he 
never returned, and with four thousand of his men 
retired to Alexandretta, where he had ships got 
ready to carry him off in case of any calamity be- 
faUing the army. The princes, indignant at this 
conduct, now made a decree, that any one, high or 
Ibw, who left the camp without permission, should 
be put to death, and to confirm themselves in their 
resolution to persevere, they bound themselves by 
oath to persist for fourteen years in the siege of 
Antioch. 

Meantime envoys arrived from Kerboga, demand- 
ing why they, in a manner so unbecoming to pil- 
grims, wasted the country, and slaughtered the in- 
habit£ints, offering to supply them with all neces- 
saries if they performed their pilgrimage in a peace- 
ful manner to Jerusalem, and menacing them with 
destruction if they persisted in their present course. 
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The reply was, that the Christians, who had gone 
thither peaceably, had been insulted and ill-treated, 
and with the aid of God they would conquer Jeru- 
salem, and all the countries to which they had an 
hereditary right. 

The Moslems departed, and the princes prudently 
kept secret from the people, lest their courage 
should be depressed, everything that had occurred* 
They now engaged in anxious consultation respect- 
ing what was to be done, as the speedy arrival 
of Kerboga^s formidable host was no longer a 
matter of uncertainty. Some were for leading the 
entire army to meet him; others for leaving a suf- 
ficient force in the camp, and with the remainder 
advancing to give him battle ; but Boemond, taking 
aside the duke of Lorraine, the earl of Toulouse, 
Robert of Flanders, and Robert of Normandy, said 
to them, — 

" Dear brethren, I see the anxiety you are in 
respecting the approach of the army of the enemy, 
and how you are sometimes for this and some- 
times for that course, and still miss the best and 
surest. For if we all march against the enemy, 
the Antiochenes will storm our camp, destroy our 
works, and have time to relieve* all their wants; 
but if we leave a guard behind in the camp, and 
march with only a part against Kerboga, both will 
then be weak ; and as with our undivided forces, we 
are barely a match for the Antiochenes, we shall 
be overcome both in the field and in the camp. 
Our ruin is, then, inevitable in any case, unless we 
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win the town before the arrival of Kerboga. But it 
is in my power to have the town the moment I please, 
by the understanding which I have with one of the 
inhabitants, who has charge of one of the strongest 
towers ; but only on these conditions, that he shall 
have a large reward and immunities, and that the 
town shall be the exclusive property of me and my 
descendants. If, however, any one knows a better 
plan than this, I am willing to give up all claims/^ 

The thoughts of the impending danger led the 
other chiefs to yield an immediate assent to the de- 
mands of Boemond; Count Raymond alone persisted 
in his refusal, but his opposition was now unheeded. 

Meantime vague rumours and suspicions that 
treason was a-hatching somewhere, prevailed in the 
city. The wealthy Christians who had been de- 
tained as hostages, and who were galled and op- 
pressed with tasks and exactions, were naturally 
supposed to be anxious to hasten the moment of its 
capture. Pyrrhus, too, feU under suspicion, and was 
summoned to. justify himself before Baghi Seyan 
and his divan. He conducted himself with the 
utmost coolness and composure, readily answered all 
the questions that were put to him, and had even 
the hardihood to say that the treachery, if there was 
any, must be among those who had the charge of the 
gates and towers, who should therefore be changed, 
and .assigned other posts. The Turkish councillors 
were satisfied and dismissed him, and, as it was now 
near evening they deferred the execution of what he 
recommended till the following morning. That very 
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night he had agreed to put the tower into the hands 
of Boemond. 

To throw the Turks off their guards the far 
greater part of the Christian army had^ at the ninth 
hour of the day^ marched away into the country; 
but secret directions were given to their leaders^ to 
Ixing them back into the camp with nightfall. As 
they were moving off, Pyrrhus stood gazing at th^ 
from the battlements, and turning to his younger 
brother who was at his side,^ but who knew nothing 
of his secret plans, he said to him, ^ Oh, my dearest 
brother, how I pity these poor pilgrims of our own 
fEUth, who are there marching off so joyously ; little 
do they know what danger is before them!'^ But 
the brother replied, '^ Silly is thy sorrow, and useless 
thy pity! May they all soon be destroyed by the 
Turks; for it is only since they came that our lot is 
become dreadful, and they never can compensate us 
for all the sufferings we have endured/^ Pyrrhus, 
finding such to be the sentiments of his own brother, 
deemed it prudent to say no more. • 

The night was half gone when Boemond sent a 
trusty person to the foot of the tower. The signals 
agreed upon between him and Pyrrhus were, the 
fall of one stone if there was danger, of several if 
all was safe. The envoy stood in expectation, but 
nothing fell. He saw a light in the tower, and per- 
ceived a movement, and men passing to and fro. He 
became uneasy and uncertain. Soon he heard a low 
whispering voice say, " Be still and say nothing till 
the inspector of the guards with hb company and 
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r his tcffches lias gone by/' They now drew near^ the 
envoy heard Pyrrhus applauded for his diligence^ the 
lights Tanished^ and the words ^^ Now is the time/' 
reached his ears. He sped away to the camp^ and 
the princes and their followers were soon at the foot 
of the tower; a cord was let down in silence^ to which 
they attached a rope-ladder^ it was drawn up and 
made fast^ still they heard not a word. They were 
filled with uneasiness, dreading some treachery, and 
hesitated to ascend. At length a gallant knight, named 
Fulcher of Chartres, boldly mounted the ladder, ^^lil^e 
an eagle,'' says the old historian, ^' that encourages 
his young to fly, and hovers over them;" the count 
of Flanders, Boemond, and others, quickly followed 
his example* In one of the first chambers they en^ 
tered, they found the brother of Pyrrhus asleep ; he 
was their first victim— a return for his services pro- 
bably not anticipated by Pyrrhus, who himself also 
narrowly escaped death at their hands, for the ladder 
chancing to break, and another not being to be had, 
they again suspected treachery. The number who 
had mounted being too smaQ to offer effectual resist- 
ance to the Turks, should they be alarmed, the un-» 
easiness of Pyrrhus and the crusaders was extreme; 
At length those who were below burst open a small 
door to the left of the tower, which the darkness had 
hitherto concealed from their view. They rushed in 
and made themselves masters of ten towers, cutting 
all the guards to pieces ; then hasted to the Bridge- 
gate, and opened it to the rest of the army. At 
break of day, the Antiochenes learned the cause o£ 
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the noise they had heard during the night, and he^ 
held the blood-red Christian banners waving on their 
walls. All resistance was in vain, fruitless every 
effort at escape or concealment, for the Syrian and 
Armenian Christians had now armed themselves, and 
joined the crusaders, to whom they pointed out every 
secret nook and recess, and led to the houses of the 
persons of greatest rank and wealth. Old and young, 
women and children, were mingled in promiscuous 
slaughter; no eye spared, no arm held back, ten 
thousand victims fell in that single day. 

Shems-ed-dowlah* {Sun of the State)^ the son ot 
Baghi Seyan, took refuge in the citadel, with a body 
of the bravest of the garrison ; his mother, his sister, 
and his two nephews fell into the hands of the Chris- 
tians f. The aged prince himself had fled away when 
he learned that the Franks were in the town; he took 

* The Sensadolus of the Latins. 

t The readers of Tasso must be aware that the most inte^ 
resting female character in his poem, the tender and gentle 
£rmini% is represented as being the daughter of the prince of 
Antioch. The original historians in general make no mention 
of such a person ; but Orderic Vitalis, a contemporary, who 
gives a very romantic account of the liberation of Boemond from 
captivity, hereafter to be noticed, says that on that occasion the 
daughter of the emir of Antioch, who was a captive in the 
hands of the Christians, also obtained her lilberty. She quitted 
the camp of the faithful with tears, and on being asked the 
reason said, that she wept because she should get no more of the 
excellent pork to eat ; for, as the historian informs lus readers, 
the Saracens do not eat pork, though they esteem the flesh of 
the dog and the wolf to be great delicacies. This pork-loving 
princess was the original of the poet's Erminia! But what 
cannot genius. effect? 
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the road to Aleppo, but with the approach of day he 
gave himself up to the bitterest repentance for having 
abandoned his family and his fellow Moslems. He 
turned round, and as beneath the beams of the rising 
sun he beheld the city, which was once his own, now 
in the hands of the enemy, he fell from his horse in 
a swoon. His companions, having vainly essayed 
to recover him, left him to his fate, and departed. 
When he came to his senses, he rambled about the 
mountains in despair, till some Syrian wood-cutters 
met him. They recognised him, and suspected what 
had happened. He sought in vain to move them to 
pity ; they slew him, and cutting off his head with 
his venerable beard, which reached to his waist, 
brought it, and his valuable sword and belt, with 
shouts of triumph, to the camp of the Franks. 

Thus was Antioch captured, on the night of the 
3rd of June, 1098, after a gallant resistance of more 
than seven months, against a force far superior to 
that of the garrison. But for the treachery of Pyr- 
rhus, it is probable it would never have fallen into 
the possesion of the crusaders ; and had their host 
perished before its walls, and all the projects for the 
conquest of the Holy Land been there shattered, 
what a different direction might not the history of 
the world have taken ! The Eastern empire might 
have been conquered by the Seljukian, instead of the 
Ottoman, Turks, and the sway of barbarism have 
extended deep into the heart of Europe. But it is 
idle to speculate on what was not to be. 
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A VERT small supply of provisions, and ainrnt 
five hundred half-starved horses were found in the 
town. The erusaders at first, as was natural in their 
case, gave themselves up to indulgence; and the 
warriors of the Cross are charged, by their pious his- 
torians with seeking the embraces of the strange 
women. But a sense of their danger soon roused 
them from their dresmis of luxury and pleasure. 
The citadel, they knew, was still occupied Vy the 
Turks; the host of Kerboga must appear before long, 
and their stock of provisions must very soon be ex- 
hausted. The princes resolved to lose no time in 
attacking the citadel ; they led the army against it^ 
but after a brisk assault, in which Boemond received 
a wound, they found that mere valour would not 
suffice to take it, and were obliged to place their 
hopes in the aid of famine. Some hasty works were 
thrown up to prevent the sallies of the garrison. 
Light troops were now sent in aU directions to endea- 
vour to collect provisions, but the country was com- 
, pletely exhausted by the continued supply of so large 
an army, and the quantities which could be brought 
by sea were comparatively inconsiderable, so that 
there was little prospect of their being able to fill 
their magazines. Duke Godfrey had the gate of St. 
Paul, which was on the east side of the city, secured 
against any sudden attack of the Turks, and he 
placed a strong garrison in the castle which Boemond 
had erected before the Dog-gate. 
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The second day after the capture of the town was 
now nearly past, when the watchmen on the towers 
descried the approach of thirty Turkish horsemen, 
who seemed to be engaged in surveying the strength 
and situation of the town and camp. Roger de 
Bameville, incensed at their audacity, hastily issued 
forth at the head of fifteen knights to punish them. 
The Turks turned their horses* heads and fled, the 
Christians heedlessly pursued,* till they came to an 
ambush of three hundred horsemen ; the former fu- 
gitives now faced about and discharged their arrows, 
one of which bore death to the Christian leader, 
whose head they cut off, and carried away with them 
in triumph. The body of Roger was conveyed by 
the mourning pilgrims to the city, and buried in the 
church of St. Peter. His death was regarded as a 
common misfortune ; for his open, affable manners, 
and his dexterity in business, made him equally ac- 
ceptable to Christians and Turks, and he was fre- 
quently engaged with advantage in negotiations 
between them*. 

Kerboga had meantime stormed the bridge over 
the Orontes, and cut to pieces those who guarded it. 
At dawn on the following morning, the watchmen 
on the towers of Antioch heard the indistinct sound 
of the approach of an army; soon the ghtter of arms 
flashed in the beams of the ascending sun, and they 
beheld the numerous divisions of a mighty host ad- 
vancing towards the townf. Many at first vainly 

* Tasso {Jer, Del. c. i. st. 54) enumerates Roger de Bame- 
Yille among the leaders who marched against Jerusalem the 
following year. t «^<^* Del. c. ill. st. 9. 
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thought that it was the Emperor Alexius, who was at 
length performing his promise, and leading his troops 
to their aid ; but when they saw no signs of amity, 
and the Turkish host covered the plain, far as the 
eye could reach, with their tents, hope gave place to 
terror, and they deemed their destruction at hand. 

Kerboga instantly required Shems-ed-dowlah to 
deliver up to him the citadel, as a proof of his good 
faith and upright intentions. This demand was of 
course complied with at once. The prince of Mosul 
then encamped his forces round Antioch from east 
to west, on the south side, in order to keep up his 
communication with the citadel; and he commenced 
his operations by a vigorous attack on the works 
erected by Boemond eastward of the city. Duke 
Godfrey, at the head of a strong body of troops, sal- 
lied forth to the relief of the garrison, but was driven 
back with the loss of two hundred men, and being 
joined by the guard, who had set fire to the works 
and abandoned them, he with some difficulty made 
his way back to the town. The Turks in the citadel 
meantime made frequent sallies into the town, and 
the crusaders found it necessary to dig a deep trench 
round the citadel, and erect stronger works than 
before against them. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions they were still harassed by sallies, in one of 
which, Boemond, and several knights who were 
keeping guard, would have been overcome and made 
prisoners, but for the timely aid of Duke Godfrey 
and Robert of Normandy. 

In a council held in the Turkish camp, it was 
decided that it was not sufficient to shut in the town 
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on one side; for as long as the Christians had a com- 
munication with the open country they could obtain 
supplies; and that moreover the south side of the 
city was an inconvenient position for cavalry, and 
there was a want of fodder for the horses. Kerboga, 
therefore, placing a sufficient garrison in the citadel, 
drew his camp round the town on the north side, and 
shut it totally in. His first attempt now was on the 
works at the Bridge-gate, which Robert of Flanders, 
and five hundred pilgrims, had the charge to defend. 
From mom tiU night of a summer's day this prince 
gallantly maintained his position, and drove back the 
Turks. But as they seemed resolved to assail it in 
the morning with a larger force, Robert, knowing 
that it was not tenable, destroyed it during the night, 
and retired with his men into the town. 

DISTRESS IN ANTIOCH. 

Hunger now began once more to spread its 
ravages through the Christian army. The sea-coast 
was closely watched by the Turks and only some 
very small supplies could be stolen in through their 
camp. The sick horses, asses, and camels, were first 
slaughtered for food, and the flesh of such of them as 
died a natural death was not only not disdained, but 
fetched a high price. All kinds of vermin, skins of 
beasts, leather, and the bark of trees, became articles 
of food. Many vaUant and heretofore wealthy 
knights, such as the counts of Ascha, were glad to 
accept Godfrey's offer of food at his table ; brave 
warriors might be seen, for very weakness, support- 
vox*. I I- 
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ing ihaiT tottering steps wkh staves. AH attention 
to morals and discipline was at an end; the goard too 
was kept less strictly^ and one night thirty Turks got 
into a tower near that which Pyrrhus had betrayed; 
luckily a patrol happened to pass^ and discorering 
them^ gave the alarm^ and count Henry of Ascha 
hastened to the spot ; the Turks^ hopeless of escape^ 
fought with desperation^ and slew several of the 
Franks: others, however^ came up, and the Turks 
were cut to pieces, or tumbled down from the walls. 

Pilgrims of all ranks now b^m to despond, and 
to meditate an escape from the town. William of 
Grandemainil, Boemond^s brother-in-law, and his 
brother Alberic, William the Carpenter, weak in 
heart as he was strong of arm, and several other 
knights, let themselves down by ropes from the walls 
in the night, (whence they were afterwards called 
rope-runners^ and made their way through all kinds 
of dangers to Alexandretta, where Stephen of Blois 
was still remaining inactive. Others, still worse, 
fearing to face the perils of escape, went over to the 
Turks, and renounced their faith. By their exag- 
gerated pictures of the distress in the town, they 
augmented the confidence of the infidels. 

By the advice of the prudent and unwearied arch- 
bishop of Puy, the princes now gave the chief com- 
mand in the town to Boemond, and all swore obe- 
dience to him. The Norman, who considered not 
merely his fame but his property to be at stake, 
exerted himself to the utmost: night or day he and his 
friends rested not; the walls, gates, and towers were 
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committed to the pilgrims mpst to be relied on, and 
all possibility of flight was cut oflF from the timid. 

Meantime, Stephen of Blois, and his companioni^, 
had set sail for Cilicia, where they joined the empe- 
ror Alexius, who had advanced as far as Philome- 
lium, Mdth. an army in which were forty thousand 
Franks, who had either remained behind on account 
of sickness or poverty, or had arrived too late tO join 
the great army. The count of Blois, and the other 
knights, to excuse themselves, drew a most deplorable 
picture of the state of the pilgrims at Antioch. 
Hugo, the brother of Boemond, who was with the 
emperor, fainted away when he heard his own bro- 
ther-in-law bear witness to the truth of the state- 
ment, and when he came to himself he broke out into 
these remarkable words, which strongly prove what 
we have already stated of the feudal spirit of the 
crusades :— 

" O thou triune God, if thou be almighty, why 
hiast thou permitted this? Were they not thy 
champions and pilgrims ? Did ever yet a king, or an 
emperor, suffer his men thus to perish, if he had the 
power to save them? Who now will fight for Thee, 
ot place his reliance on Thee?" So strongly were 
these sentiments shared by most of the Latins, that 
for several days no ecclesiastic dared to celebrate 
divine service, no layman to call on the name of 
Christ*! 

• We are sure that no truly pious mind can take any ofience 
at our narrating this anecdote, which expresses too clearly the 
spirit of the age to permit of our passing it over in silence, with- 
out violating the promise which we made in our Introduction. 

l2 
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Alexius^ knowing that he was unable to cope with 
the forces of Kerboga^ and being aware that Ismail 
the son of Ealij Arslan had collected a large army to 
attack him^ and deeming moreover the state of the 
pilgrims to be quite hopeless^ resolved to return. 
He laid the country waste between Iconium and 
Nicaea^ directing the Christian inhabitants to collect 
their property^ and retire to Constantinople^ before 
the arrival of the Turkish armies. 

The intelligence of the retreat of the Greek em- 
peror, when it reached Antioch^ extinguished every 
ray of hope in the minds of the greater part of the 
crusaders^ and even some of the princes now medi- 
tated a nocturnal flight from that devoted town. 
The eloquence, however, of Godfrey, and of the 
bishop of Puy, whose courage and confidence in 
God never relaxed even for a single instant, inspired 
the chiefs with resolution still to persevere; but the 
vigour of mind of the inferior sort was so com- 
pletely gone, that they hid themselves in the houses 
and in retired places, weeping and bewailing their 
unhappy fate, which had led them to perish so far 
from home. At length Boemond, to drive them out 
and make them come to their posts, adopted the 
desperate plan of setting fire to the town in different 
parts. Unfortunately a wind sprang up, and spread 
the flames, and two thousand houses, several churches, 
and ancient buildings and monuments, with much 
valuable property, were consumed, in the conflagra- 
gration. 
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While the pilgrims were in this state of hopeless 
dejection^ they were aroused to new energy by one 
of those devices which have often performed the work 
of miracles. 

A priest of Provence, named Peter Bartholomeeus, 
came to Count Raymond and the bishop of Puy, and 
spoke to them to the following effect. At the time 
of the earthquake, which, had taken place during 
the siege, he was sitting in his tent, filled with 
terror, and only able to say, *^ God help ! God help!^^ 
when suddenly there appeared unto him two men 
in shining raiment. The elder had a long brown 
beard, and piercing black eyes; the younger was of 
a more slender form and of a beautiful countenance. 
The former, telling him that he was St. Andrew, took 
him, in his shirt as he was, and transported him 
through the air to the church of St. Peter in An- 
tdoch, at that time a mosk, and set him by the pillar, 
which is on the south side of the steps going up to 
the altar. There were but two lamps burning in 
the large church, and yet the light there equalled 
that of the sun at noon-day. The apostle bade him 
remain in silence where he was, and his companion 
also remained standing afar on the steps of the altar. 
The apostle then went away, and after a time ha 
came up from the ground, with a lance in his hand, 
and said, " See, with this lance was opened that side 

* That 18, the finding y the Latin invention 
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out of which has flowed the salvation of the world. 
Give heed to where I bury it^ th^t after the taking 
of Antioch thou mayest be able to point out the 
place to the count of Toulouse. Twelve men must 
dig till they find it. Now tell the bishop of Puy not 
to cease from admonition and prayer^ for the Lord is 
with you all.^^ So sayings he brought him back to 
his tent, over the walls of the city. But he had not 
courage to go to the bishop and teU him what had 
befallen. Some days after, he went out of the camp 
in search of food, and as he was at Roya, tihe apostle 
and his companion again appeared to him on the first 
day of the great fast, at the hour of the first cock- 
crow; and the chamber he was in was filled with 
light. The apostle said, "Peter, sleepest thou?^ 
and he answered, ^^ No, my lord, I do not.** " Hast 
thou done what I commanded theeP* said the 
apostle. " I was afraid,** replied he, " for I am poor, 
and of no account, and no one will believe what I 
say.^* Then said the apostle, "Knowest thou not 
that the poor and the mean gain the kingdom of 
heaven, and hath not the Lord chosen you for the 
redemption of his holy place ? Lo! the saints them- 
selves might leave heaven, and partake of your en- 
terprise. Go hence, and do as I have desired thee.** 
Still he hesitated to tell what he had seen, and he 
went to Mamistra, and embarked for Cyprus, but a 
storm drove him back, and he then fell sick. After 
Antioch was taken, the two men in shining raiment 
came to him again, and the apostle said, "Peter, 
Peter, thou hast not yet made known whc^t was com^ 
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mitted to thee!^^ Bizt he answered, "Oh, my 
lord, choose some one who is richer, is worthier, is 
nobler than I9 £[»r I am unworthy of such grace." 
^^ He is xxrarthy whom God chooseth," said the saixit; 
^ do what is oomxaanded thee, that the sickness may 
depart &om thee." The counitenanoe of the apostle 
was stom, lihat q£ his compaosdon mild, and as H were 
irradiated iwith light from heaven. His looks gave 
Peter oourage, and he said, ^^ Who is thy companion 
who hath sot yet spoken? ie^e draws me to him with 
a yearaiog tJmt removes all doubt from my mind, 
and £Us my soul with conftdenoe and heavenly 
peace." — ^ Thou mayeat dmw near laod kiss his feet," 
3aid tim mnt. P^rdrew near, atnd knelt down, and 
theaa lie heboid bloody marks (m his feet, and he fell 
on his face and crii^, " My Lord and my God !" The 
Saviour spread his hands over him and vanished. 
He now was come to tell what he wa6 commanded 
by Heaven to reveal. 

The strong-minded bishop of Puy treated this 
narrative of the priest with perfect oontempt, as an 
impudent falsehood; but count Raymond, who was 
either a party to the dieat^ or saw the use that might 
be made of it, or really beUeved the story, paid more 
attention to the marvellous narration. He took 
Peter, and committed him to the chaj:ge of his 
chaplain Raymond, who has narrated the tale in his 
history. 

A few days after, the count himself with twelve 
men, entered the church of St. Peter to seek for the 
f^tftl lanoe* They dug from morning till evening in 
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the designated spot without success. At length 
when the count was gone to his post, and those who 
were labouring were quite fatigued with their toil, 
Peter jumped barefoot, with nothing on him but his 
shirt, into the hole they had made, and prayed to 
God to bring to light the lance, for the strength and 
for the victory of his chosen people. Ere long the 
head of the wondrous weapon was raised from the 
pit, and Raymond, the count's chaplain, the histo- 
rian of the discovery, was the first to press the sacred 
relic to his lips. The lance was wrapped in purple, 
and shown to the people, and the joy which the sight 
of it caused is not to be described. The Syrians and 
Armenians sang loud Kyrie-eleisonSy praising the 
happiness of the Franks, to whom God had shown 
such mercy. The apostle appeared once more, and 
directed that the lance should be committed to the 
custody of Count Raymond, who had persevered in 
piety; and that the day on which it was found 
(June 14) should be kept as a festival by aU Chris- 
tians, in a manner which the apostle described. 

Peter's good fortune soon brought other visions 
to light. A priest named Stephen, now averred 
that the Saviour had appeared to him also in the 
church of the Holy Virgin, and directed him to 
tell Bishop Ademar that He had deserted his people 
because they had deserted Him, but that if they 
turned to Him, He would within five days have pity 
on them, and they should advance against the Turks 
crying, *^The enemies are gathered together, and 
extol their might ; O Lord, break their strength and 
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scatter them^ for none fighteth for us but only Thou 
our Lord and our God/' The Virgin then appeared 
and said to her Son^ that this was the people for 
whom she had so often entreated Him. The truth 
of this vision Stephen offered to prove by the ordeal 
of fire, or even by flinging himself from a lofty 
tower. 

A bright star was also observed one night over 
the city, which directed its course over the walls, and 
then dividing into, three parts, fell on the Turkish 
camp. All these visions and appearances raised the 
courage of the people to a great height, and they 
now were eager to be led against the foe. 



DEFEAT OF KERBOGA. 

The princes, ere they led the pilgrims to action, 
resolved to try the effect of negotiation. Peter 
the Hermit was despatched with a knight named 
Herluin, who knew something of the Turkish lan- 
guage. Herluin would hardly comply with the 
usages of oriental etiquette, and he delivered in 
an insulting tone a message of such a nature, that 
it is difficult to see what motive the princes could 
have in sending it, unless it were meant as a defiance. 
He required the Turkish prince to give up all 
claim to the city and its territory, and allow the 
pilgrims unmolested to pursue their way to Jeru- 
salem, or to let the matter be decided by two 
champions chosen on either side, or by an engage- 
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ment of the two armies. Above all, he called on 
him in the name of the priuces to x<eceiTe the law 
of Christy and free himself by baptism from sin and 
error. Kerboga replied^ thai: he despised their su- 
perstition, and laughed at their claims to the pos« 
session of the city. It was not for them^ he said^ to 
prescribe to him the mode of fighting, but they 
must do as he pleased. The grown persons among 
them he declared he would send to the Sultan Bar* 
kdloruk, all the rest he would cut down like useiess 
trees. If, however, they would embrace the law of 
Mohammed, they should not only be spared, bmt 
get more lands and wealth than they eould erer 
expect to win by the sword. 

The envoys returned to the town, and in the 
midst of the people, whp assembled to hear the re- 
sult of their embassy, the Hermit with his wonted 
solemnity was commencing an elaborate speech on 
the wealth, the power, and the hau^ty threats of 
the Turkish chief, when Godfrey drew him asid^ 
and commanded him^ lest the courage of the people 
should sink, only to say that war was inevitable. 
Orders were given to prepare for battle on the third 
day. AU was now alacrity in the town: in the con- 
fidence of victory inspired by the holy lance aU past 
sufferings were forgotten, provisions were served out 
in abundance, as there was soon to be plenty; swords 
and lances were ground, harness repaired, and each 
provided against the worst, by confessing his sins to 
his priest. 

The night of the second day, the princes met 
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in council for the last time, to make the necessary 
arrangements, and the people to receive their orders. 
Before sunrise, all proceeded in silence to the 
churches, confessed their sins, and received the 
body of Christ; Bishop Ademar then addressed 
them thus : — " Ye have received the body of Christ, 
confessed your sins, and promised amendment; 
ye have, in remembrance of the words, ^By this 
shall men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love 
one another,^ laid aside all strife, and all former 
enmity. The Lord is with those who keep this 
love. He gives the victory to all those who offer 
themselves up for Him, He will destroy all those 
who by cowardice seek to save tJieir lives/* Every 
bosom now was filled with zeal, and with that con- 
fidence which only reliance on a higher power can 
bestow, and which sets at nought all earthly toils and 
dangers. 

The dawn was just commencing to streak the 
eastern skies on the morning of the 28th of June, 
1098, when the Christian army, in six divisions, 
marched by the Bridge^gate out of Antioch. Hugh 
the Great and the count of Flanders led the first 
division, the duke of Lorraine the second, Robert 
of Normandy appeared at the head of the third, 
the bishop of Puy conducted the fourth, Tancred 
had charge of the fifth, the sixth and largest division 
was led by Boemond; it formed the reserve, and was 
to give aid where aid was required: Count Raymond> 
who was still suffering firom sickness, had the comi 
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mand of those who were left in the town to watch 
the garrison of the citadel*. 

The pilgrims were exhausted by fatigues and pri- 
vations; they had but three hundred horsemen fully 
equipped, even such men as the duke of Lorraine, 
and the earl of Flanders, having been obliged to 
borrow horses for the occasion from the count of 
Toulouse, and yet such was their full reliance on 
the aid of Heaven, that they reckoned with entire 
confidence on vanquishing the nimierous Turkish 
host, whose spirits were high, whose forces were 
unimpaired. Orders even were issued that none 
should plunder till the rout of the enemy was com« 
plete! The clergy stood on the walls waving crosses, 
and blessing the warriors as they moved to battle, 
others preceded the host in white stoles, singing the 
psalm, ^^ Let God arise and let his enemies be scat^ 
teredl^' and the whole army replied in chorus, ^^ God 
wills itP^ A copious refreshing dew which fell, was 
regarded as a sure pledge of the favour of Heaven. 

The Turks in the citadel, when they beheld the 
Christian army in motion, hung out, as had been 
agreed on, a large black flag, and sounded their 
trumpets, to give the alarm to the army of Kerboga. 
But this chief, who was playing at chess, remained 
unmoved, contenting himself with sending forward 
two thousand horsemen to the Bridge-gate, to pre* 

* So in the poet's battle of Ascalon, which is closely imi- 
tated from this, Raymond remains in Jerusalem, while the 
other chiefs go forth to battle. Jer. Dd, c. xx. st. 6. 
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vent the advance of the Christians. These were, 
however, already at the bridge, and had put their 
best bowmen in advance, who received the Turks 
with a flight of arrows. A knight, ramed Albert of 
Riburgsberg, then gallantly dashed in among them; 
the pilgrim warriors pressed on, and the Infidels 
took to flight. His emirs now urged Kerboga to 
a,ttack the Christians at once, before they were all 
out of the town, but he proudly replied, " Let them 
all come out, that none may escape our sword.^* 
He then sent Socman, the son of Orthok, the former 
owner of Jerusalem, with a large body of troops 
through the hills to get to the west of the Christians, 
and cut ofl" their escape to the sea. 

The two armies now slowly advanced against 
each other; the crusaders had spread themselves 
over the whole plain, that no troops might get into 
their rear to cut them oiF from the town. Just as 
the fight was commencing, some of the pilgrims saw, 
or thought they saw, three knights in glittering 
armour and white raiment descend the hiUs followed 
by a numerous troop, and come and range themselves 
on their side. Ademar cried aloud that they were 
the three martyrs, St. George, St. Maurice, and St. 
Demetrius, come to their aid from heaven*. The 

• On occasions like this, the reader will do well to recollect 
the na(/^ language of Bemal Dias de Castillo, one of the original 
narrators of the conquest of Mexico, on a similar occasion. 

" I acknowledge," says he, " that all our exploits and vic- 
tories are owing to our Lord Jesus Christ, and that in this 
battle there was such a number of Indians to every one of us, 
that if each had thrown a handful of earth they might have 
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three first divisions charged, the others stayed not 
behind, the fight became general over the plain, 
feeble was the resistance of those emirs who envied 
Kerboga the glory of a victory, they turned and fled: 
the Christian arms were now triumphant on the 
plain, when the gallant Socman led his troops to the 
charge against the division of Boemond. A thick 
shower of arrows announced their approach, then 
with sword and mace they engaged the crusaders 
hand to hand. Gallantly did the pilgrims receive 
their foes, nobly did they bear up against their 
numbers and their impetuosity, but now came down 
Rodvan of Aleppo, Karinth of Harran, Togtegin 
of Damascus, and a flood of horsemen to overwhelm 
the soldiers of the Cross. Hugh the Great dashed 
forward and ran his lance through a Turkish horse- 
man who was cheering on his comrades to the charge, 
but a Turkish arrow pierced the standard-bearer of 
the Christians, and when the banner was seen to fall, 
the foes came on with redoubled vigour. William 
of Blois sprang forward, raised the banner from the 
ground, and waving it, cheered the Christians to 

boned us, if by the great mercy of God we had not been 
protected. It may be that the person whom Gomera mentions, 
as having appeared on a mottled gray horse, was the glorious 
apostle, Senor San Jago, or Senor San Pedro, and that I, as 
being a sinner, was not worthy to see him. This I know, that 
I saw Francisco de Morlo on such a horse, but as an unworthy- 
transgressor, did not deserve to see any of the holy apostles. 
It may have been the will of God that it was so, as Gomera 
relates, but until I read his Chronicle I never heard among any 
of the conquerors that such a thing had happened." — Robert- 
son's HisUyry of America^ book v. note. 
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the fight. Now came Godfrey and Tancred to the 
aid at the head of their victorious squadrons^ and 
Socman^ seeing that success was hopeless^ retired, 
setting fire to the dry grass that its smoke might 
impede pursuit. 

Meantime the main army of the Turks had retired 
through a narrow valley, and was drawn up on the 
hills with a brook in front. Though it might appear 
dangerous to attack such a position, Boemond^ Tan- 
cred, and the duke of Lorraine, setting before them 
ihe bearer of the holy lance, crossed the brook and 
ascended the hill. The Turks made no long resist- 
ance; Kerboga, who had from an eminence viewed the 
battle, and issued his orders, now fled and stopped 
not till he was over the Euphrates. Tancred pursued 
the fugitives as far as the strength of the men and 
horses allowed*; the Syrians and Armenians waylaid 
the flying Turks in the woods and mountains, and 
took revenge for their former injuries. 

The Turkish camp became the prize of the victors, 
and the booty found in it was immense. Valuables 
of all kinds, horses, camels, mules, and sheep, and 
oxen, with every species of provision, were a joyful 
sight to the exhausted pilgrims. The splendid tents 
amazed their rude simplicity; above all, that of 
Kerboga filled them with astonishment. It was 
raised with towers, walls, and bulwarks, like a town, 
and its chambers, to which long passages led, afforded 
accommodation for two thousand persons. 

* It is on this occasion that Tasso makes Tancred hecome 
enamoured of Clorinda.— iTi^r. Del. c. i., st. 46—48. 
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Turkish governor of the citadel^ when he saw 
/eat of Kerboga^s host, raised the banner of 
Uu*.-, / Raymond, but Boemond succeeded in having 
the surrender made to himself. The governor and 
part of the garrison, to the great joy of the pilgrims, 
submitted to baptism, the remainder were escorted 
to the Turkish frontiers, but happening, after the 
departure of their escort, to meet a party of Baldwin^s 
troops and Armenians, they were fallen on by them 
and cut to pieces. 

The bishop of Puy, in whose conduct there was 
no mixture of worldly motives, now set zealously 
about purifying the churches which the Turks had 
either converted to mosks, or desecrated to the 
meanest uses. They were supplied with all the re- 
quisite sacred utensils, crosses, and vestments out of 
the booty. The pictures and images were restored, 
and many a brave but illiterate warrior, as he gazed 
on them and heard them explained by some learned 
clerk, felt his zeal and his pious feelings augmented 
and exalted*. 

r 

r 

PESTILENCE IN ANTIOCH. 

The dispute about the possession of Antioch 
was now renewed, and though St. Andrew again 
appeared to Peter, Count Raymond, who knew more 
of the apostle probably than others did, paid little 
attention to him when the revelations were against 
his interest. It was resolved to call on the emperor 

* We are here stating a fact, by no means justifying a 
practice. 
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X Aleitius to perform his promise^ and Hugh the Great^ 
and Count Baldwin of Hennegau^ were despatched 
to the imperial city. But Count Baldwin disap- 

£ peared in an action with the Turks near Niceea, 
and Hugh^ who had found that he did not possess 

^ that mfluence and rank among the princes to which 
he thought his birth entitled him^ went home to 
France. He was compared to the raven that was 
sent out of the ark^ and did not return. 

Antioch seemed destined to be to the pirlgims a 
type of their worldly career, the scene of their tri- 
umphs, the witness of their calamities and sufferings. 
Owing either to their want of moderation in the use 
of provisions after such long privations, or to the 
state of the atmosphere, perhaps corrupted by the 
unburied bodies of men and beasts, a dreadful pesti- 

/ lence now made its appearance. Thousands of all 
ranks became its victims, but no death caused such 
general grief and mourning as that of the bishop of 
Puy. The valour of the knight, and the meekness 

\ of the ecclesiastic, were in singular union in this 
extraordinary man; his piety and charity gained him 
the affection of the common people, whom his elo- 
quence swayed to obedience or fired to action; the 
knights viewed with admiration his gaUant bearing 
in the day of battle, the princes barkened with at- 
tention to his wisdom in the council, and, humbled 
beneath his mental superiority, ceased from their 
petty strifes at his voice. A second Moses, we might 
almost say, he led his people to the borders of 
the promised land, which he was not permitted to 
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enter. The pious prelate breatlied his last on the 
first day of the month of August 1098^ and amidst 
the tears of the Christian host his body was solemnly 
interred in the church of St, Peter*. 

The pilgrims^ regarding Antioch as the theatre 
of all their calamities^ were urgent with the princes 
to lead them^way; renewed health and the grace of 
God^ they thought^ would attend the prosecution of 
their holy purpose. But, after serious consultation, ^ 
the princes with one accord agreed, that if they were 
to proceed under the burning heat of a Syrian sum- 
mer, all must perish, either by disease or by the 
hands of the foes. When the sick, the weak, and the 
wounded, had regained their strength, and the weather 
was become cool, and reinforcements were arrived 
from Europe, then they might with prudence set 
their faces towards the Holy City. Proclamation 
was accordingly made, that on the first day of the 
following November the march should commence for 
Jesusalem. 

EXPEDITION OF DUKE GODFREY. 

While the pilgrims were thus detained in 
Antioch, the duke of Lorraine received an invitation 
to go to the aid of a Turkish chief. 

The governor of the castle of Hazar having ma- 
nifested disobedience to his superior lord, Rodvan 
of Aleppo, that prince led his troops against him. 

* TasBO makes Ad«mar to be present at the siege of Jemsalein. 
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He was unable to resist alone^ and he conld not look 
to any Turkish prince for aid. In his perplexity 
one of his emirs came to him and said^ ^^ As the 
Christians of late were going towards Edessa^ I made 
captive the wife of one of thdr knights^ Fulcher of 
Bouillon^ who was slain^ and as she is a beautiful 
woman I placed her in my harem. She knows the 
great danger which menaces us, and advises to send 
and ask aid of the duke of Lorraine^ the mightiest 
among the victorious Franks^^^ The reUgious pre- 
judices of the governor gave way before the sense 
of danger, and a Syrian Christian was employed to 
treat with the duke, who promised assistance, on con- 
dition of the Turk placing his son as a hostage in his 
hands* 

As Rodvan was now with forty thousand men 
beleaguering Hazar, the Franks deemed that intelli- 
gence could not be conveyed to the besieged. But 
to their utter astonishment, who had never seen or 
heard of such a thing, the Turkish envoys produced 
some pigeons, and tying letters under their wings, 
set them at liberty, assuring the Franks that there 
was no doubt of there conveying the intelligence to 
the fortress. 

Godfrey now addressed himself to Count Ray- 
mond and to Boemond, praying of them to join their 
forces to his for the enterprise he had engaged in; 
but offended that the Turk had not applied to them, 
they refused him their aid. Relying however on the 
three thousand men which his brother Baldwin 
was leading to join him, the duke set forward, but^ 

M 2 
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learning the real strength of the Turkish army^ he 
sent to Raymond and Boemond^ reproaching them 
with their ungrateful treatment of him who had so 
often faced danger for their advantage, and assuring 
them that, if they did not come to his aid, he would 
regard their friendship as dissolved, and they might 
then count him among their foes. 

These threats, the hope of fame and of booty, 
above all the urgency of the inferior pilgrims, im- 
pelled these princes to put their troops in motion, 
and on joining Godfrey their united forces numbered 
thirty thousand combatants. Rodvan retired at their 
approach, sending ten thousand of his men to fall 
on their rear, but the Turks were put to flight, and 
the governor of Hazar came forth at the head of 
three hundred horsemen fairly attired and armed, 
knelt down, and kissing the ground before Godfrey^ 
swore fealty to him, and expressed his thanks to all 
for his deUverance. Godfrey presented him with the 
rich helm and corslet which his kinsman, Herebrand 
of Bouillon, had been wont to wear in battie. 

Godfrey, who recollected his former malady in 
Rome, determined not to return to Antioch, where 
the pestilence still prevailed. He accompanied Bald- 
win on his way to Edessa, and received firom him 
the possession of Tellbasher and Ravendan. Here 
he was joined by several of the pilgrims, who came 
from Antioch to escape disease, or attracted by the 
fame of the wealth and liberality of Baldwin. While 
here, the Armenian Christians made heavy com- 
plaints to him of the oppression exercised by Pan- 
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cratius and his brother; and Godfrey^ who had been 
hostile to these men ever since the time that they 
had intercepted the tent which was designed for 
him, attacked their castles, took them, and blinded 
twenty of their men whom he made prisoners — an 
act of cruelty little consonant with the usual conduct 
of the duke of Lorraine. 

While Godfrey was at Tellbasher, Boemond em- 
ployed himself in the reduction of Cilicia, and Ray- 
mond took Albara, whose inhabitants he treated with 
great cruelty. 



CAPTUKE OF MARRA. 

To tiie great joy of the pilgrims, the first of No- 
vember at length arrived, and all the princes came 
back to Antioch. Godfrey set out from Edessa 
with only twelve knights; on their way they were 
attacked by one hundred and fifty Turks, of whom 
they slew thirty, and took as many prisoners, who, 
to the great edification of the pilgrims, preceded the 
entry of the duke of Lorraine into Antioch, bearing 
the heads of their fallen comrades on lances. 

The princes and chiefs now met in council in the 
church of St. Peter. The great question was, what 
should be done with Antioch; those who had got 
possessions in the vicinity were clamorous in favour 
of Boemond, while Raymond, on the other hand, 
veiled his ambition and his envy by asserting the 
rights of the Greek emperor; and he reminded 
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them of their oaths so solemnly pledged on the cross^ 
the crown of thorns, and so many other relics. 
Duke Godfrey and the count of Ilanders were 
secretly for Boemond, but they feared the reproach 
of perjury. Words rose high, menaces were uttered, 
swords were grasped, and blood might have been 
shed, but the people, who were sincere in their 
desires to reach the object of their vows, and saw 
in these disputes only further delay, after silently 
murmuring for a time, began to manifest strong 
symptoms of impatience, and some of the bolder 
sort thus spoke out, *^ If the princes out of fear, or 
for the sake of an oath which is not binding on us, 
delay the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, let us make some 
knight our commander, and with the aid of God set 
forth. Have we not been here an entire year? 
After the death of so many thousands, shall we stay 
here till more of us perish? Let those remain to 
their own destruction who think more of the em- 
peror's gold, and the revenues of Antioch, than of 
the vow they made to their Lord and Saviour. If 
they attempt to hinder our design, let us puU down 
the walls of the city, and then the princes must 
return to that imity which brought us the aid of 
God und all the success we have had.'' 

This language brought the princes to their senses, 
imd on the 24th of November, Raymond of Tou- 
louse, Robert of Normandy, and soon after Boemond, 
^et forth and led the pilgrims against Marra, a 
strong town south of Antioch. Confiding in the 
strength of their walls, the Moslems mocked at the 
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crusaders^ exposing to their view crosses which they 
had mutilated or defiled. As nothing could be 
effected without miUtary engines, the pilgrims set 
about constructing them. Meantime famine, as usual, 
prevaUed among them, and they might be seen in 
thousands roaming over the country gathering roots 
and plants, and scratching up the corn-fields which 
had been reaped, for the sake of getting such grains 
as had been shed and lay in the ground. Numbers 
of them went back to Antioch. Renewed appear- 
ances of the apostles Peter and Andrew kept up the 
spirits of some of the Froyen9als, but Boemond and 
his Normans openly derided them. 

On the 12th of December, the machines being 
completed, Marra was again attacked. A gallant 
defence was made by the townsmen, though, in con- 
sequence of the great influx of people from the 
country at the approach of the crusaders, they too 
were suffering from want of food, but they knew 
what they had to expect if the pilgrims conquered. 
By flinging down fire, stones, hot Ume, and hives 
full of bees, they drove off the assailants. The 
combat lasted from mom ti]l eve ; at the close of the 
day the pilgrims were masters of some of the towers, 
but the approach of n^ht prevented their pursuing 
their advantage. The princes recalled the com- 
batants from the town,, and directed them to keep 
watch before the gates that none might escape during 
the night. The poorer pilgrims, however, had not 
patience to wait till morning ; they made their way 
into the lower town, and began to plunder. The 
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richer inhabitants, in alarm, took shelter in the cita- 
del, and sent and obtained the protection of Boemond; 
the poorer sort concealed themselves in subterra- 
neous retreats, vainly hoping thus to escape the 
Christians. But when with morning the pilgrims 
crowded into the town and found it empty, they 
speedily divined the cause, and with loud cries 
of " God mils it/' they made fires before the re- 
treats of their enemies, and by the smoke forced 
them to come out. No mercy was shown to any ; 
even of those in the citadel a part were massacred, 
the remainder were dragged away in chains to 
Antioch. 

It was the wish of Count Raymond that the town 
should be given to the bishop of Albara, but Boe- 
mond, who had possession of some of the towers, 
refused his consent unless Raymond renounced all 
claim upon Antioch. On the count's refusal, Tan- 
cred, by th^ desire of his uncle, set out for Antioch 
with a party of his men in disguise, and with their 
arms concealed. They gained admission into the 
towers held by the Proven9als, and then drawing 
their swords drove them out. Boemond had mean^ 
time left Marra, and was on his way to Antioch. 

Little provision had been found in the town, and 
none was to be procured in the surrounding country ; 
famine therefore soon spread its ravages among the 
pilgrims, and the unanimous testimony of the his- 
torians assures us, that to appease their hunger, they 
dressed and ate the bodies of their slaughtered foes. 
Malady, the attendant of &mine, also made its ap- 
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pearance, and the pilgrims were highly impatient to 
escape from these evils by advancing towards the 
Holy City. Raymond therefore summoned the 
princes to meet at Rugia to make arrangements for 
the march. They came^ but the old dispute about 
Antioch arose once more. Raymond offered them 
large simis of money if they would one and all set 
out at once for Jerusalem^ but they made various 
pretexts for delay. When the pilgrims at Marra 
learned the hesitation of the princes^ they resolved 
that that town should furnish them with no pretext 
for delay^ with no subject of dispute ; and spite of 
the remonstrances of the bishop of Albara^ and the 
efforts of their leaders^ they pulled down the walls 
and towers of the town^ the sick and aged even 
aiding in what they deemed so meritorious a work. 



MARCH OF COUNT RAYMOND. 

Count Raymond^ on his return to Marra^ was 
at first highly enraged at this proceedings but he 
soon affected to see in it the hand of God^ and he 
promised the pilgrims to set forth with them after 
fourteen days. Meantime an irruption into the hos- 
tile territory procured a small supply of provisions. 

On the 13th January^ 1099^ Coimt Raymond^ 
having set fire to the town of Marra^ led his Pro- 
ven9alss ten thousand foot and three hundred and 
fifty horse, to Capharda. He marched himself bare- 
foot at their head, to show his humility and his idea 
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of the sanctity of his vow. The princes hasted to 
Capharda, but a consultation of four days led to no- 
things and they went back to Antioch. The offers of 
Count Raymond were accepted by Robert of Nor- 
mandy and by Tancred^ and they entered into his 
service each with forty knights and a good number of 
footmen. Three Arabian horses and forty thousand 
solidaSy or shillings^ were the pay^ we are told^ pro- 
mised to the gallant nephew of Boemond : that of the 
duke of Normandy was probably the same. 

They proceeded along the Orontes^ on the road to 
Damascus. The emirs of Shaizar (Csesarea)^ Hama, 
and Hems or Emesa, came forth to meet them with 
gifts, and suppUed provisions and horses in abun- 
dance at a moderate rate. At their request the count 
placed his banner on their towns, it being the rule 
with the crusaders not to attack any place over which 
the banner of a Frank was waving. At Hems it was 
proposed to turn seawards, and lay siege to the town 
of Jibel (Oibellum) ; but Tancred having shown the 
difficulty and delay that might thence arise, it was 
agreed to march against Area, a town also on the 
coast, but much more to the south, and near to Tri- 
polis, which last place they hoped, by means of an 
understanding with the Christian portion of its inha- 
bitants, to take, or at least to make tributary. 

On their march to Area, the pilgrims were greatly 
harassed by the Turks, till Count Raymond and se- 
veral of his knights placed themselves one day in am- 
bush, and gave them a sound castigation. At length 
the army came to a rich and fruitful valley, over which 
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they* began to spread themselves in search of pro- 
visions. While thus engaged^ they were fallen on by 
the Moslems^ and put to flight. The other pilgrims 
hastening to their aid^ the foe took refuge in a strong 
castle on a rock, which was accessible only by a very 
steep and narrow footpath. Count Raymond resolved 
to attack it, and he had nearly reached the summit, 
when he perceived that most of his followers had left 
him, to go down and plunder in the valley beneath. 
He and the few knights who remained with him were 
exposed to great danger. Having calledr them all 
together after his descent, the count vehemently re- 
proached them with this conduct, and they swore 
never again to quit any castle till they had taken it. 
The enemy, however, retired from the castle in the 
night, and when the pilgrims advanced next morning 
to the attack, they found it empty. 

The army lay fifteen days in this valley, and Count 
Raymond planted his banner on all the places round, 
to secure them against the other Latin princes. His 
envoys now returned from TripoUs, with marvellous 
accounts of the richness and fertility of the land, and 
bearing presents from the emir, to whom Raymond 
would grant peace only on condition of his becoming 
a Christian, for the count of Toulouse began now to 
think of following the example of Boemond, and ap-» 
propriating to himself that wealthy land. He ad- 
vanced in person to Area, and sent a strong division, 
under Tancred, against Antaradus. Tancred reached 
that town in the evening; a slight skirmish took 
place with the inhabitants, who were easily driven 
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back; and in the night the Normans caused so many 
watchfires to be kindled, that supposing the number 
of the Franks to be far greater than it really was, 
they left the town and all their property, and fled 
away before day. Tancred joined Raymond at Area, 
and the siege of this castle, strong by nature and by 
art, was commenced. There lay here in chains two 
himdred pilgrims, who had been taken during the 
siege of Antioch. It was expected not to offer a long 
resistance, and its capture would, it was thought, 
bring the prince of Tripolis to terms. Finally, it 
tras not safe to advance farther into the country till 
joined by the remainder of the pilgrims. 



MARCH OF THE OTHER PRINCES. 

The praises of the pious and heroic count of 
Toulouse were now on the lips of aU the pilgrims at 
Antioch, and they loudly blamed the discord and 
want of zeal of the other princes, who detained them 
from the object of their vows. Moved by their 
pressing instances, the princes gave on the 1st of 
March the word to set forward. Boemond accompa- 
nied them to Laodicea, the only Syrian town in the 
hands of the Greeks, and then returned to the care 
and defence of Antioch. At Laodicea they found 
Guinimer and his Frisians in chains; for, pursuing 
their old freebooting courses, they had made an attack 
on the town, and had been captured. At the request 
of the duke of Lorraine he was set at liberty, and the 
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duke gave him the command of the fleets which was 
to attend the march of the crusaders. 

Of the multitudes which had left Europe beneath 
the banners of the cross, exclusive of those with 
Raymond, Baldwin, and Boemond, there could now 
be mustered but twenty-five thousand men to en- 
camp before the walls of Jibel, a town governed by 
a cadi for the khalif of Egypt. What a falling off 
from the hosts which had beleaguered Nicsea and 
Antioch ! Many, doubtless, had broken their vows, 
and returned home, or entered the service of the 
Greek emperor; many had fallen by the Turkish 
arrows, or languished into captivity; but it was 
famine, the plague, and sickness of every species, 
that had swept away the hundreds of thousands who 
came to die in Asia. 

The cadi of Jibel offered in vain ten thousand 
pieces of gold to Godfrey, to lead the army away 
from before the town ; as vainly did he look for aid 
from the Turks at Damascus. But the bishop of 
Albara now arrived in the camp, sent by Coimt Ray- 
mond, to say that he had learned that the sultan of 
Bagdad was approaching at the head of an immense 
army, to avenge the defeat of Kerboga, and praying 
them to lose no time in joining him, unless they 
wished the whole army to be destroyed in detail. 
The word was at once given to march, and rapidly 
passing by the Saracen towns on the coast, the pil- 
grims came in view of Area. Here they were met by 
Tancred, between whom and Count Raymond there 
was now strife and enmity, as the former delayed to 
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pay the sum he had agreed to give for the services of 
the latter^ and the high spirit of the Norman could 
ill submit to receive orders as a mercenary. Joining 
Duke Godfrey^ he assured him that the whdie story 
of the approach of the sultan was a fiction of Ray« 
mond's; who had been bribed by the cadi of JibeL 
The princes, in disgust at this conduct, formed a 
separate camp, and refused to take any share in the 
siege of Area. Fearing lest they might come back, 
and lay si^e again to his town, the cadi of Jibel sent 
large gifts to be distributed among the chiefs, and as 
usual, each, by representing himself as the person of 
greatest importance in the army, sought to be the 
largest sharer in the presents of the Infidels* 



CHARACTER OF THE PROVENCALS. 

The discord was not now confined to the princes, 
it manifested itself among all ranks of the pilgrims. 
The new comers were jealous of the wealth which the 
Proven9als, as they were the first to gather the h»r- 
vest of gifts and contributions from the Infidels of 
these parts, had acquired. This ill feeling was aug- 
mented by the difference between the character of 
the Proven9al, and that of the French or German 
pilgrim* The former was more polished in manners, 
and more sparing in diet, but less strong and perse- 
vering in action. He was also far more crafty, and 
continually imposed on his brother-pilgrims in the 
various dealings which took place between them. 
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Thus the Proven9al would sell them asses' fleshy and 
assure them it was goat ; or give them a piece of a 
dead dog^ and maintain that it was good hare. In 
the time of distress or famine he would contrive to 
wound the horse of one of the other pilgrims mortally 
in some secret part^ and when the animal fell, his 
owner would ascribe it to the action of evil spirits, 
and warn the Proven9al not to touch the flesh; but 
he would laugh in his sleeve, and cry, *^ Better to die 
of this than of hunger,^' and feed heartily on what 
the other dreaded even to touch. 

Count Raymond exerted all the powers of his 
eloquence, which were great, backed by large gifts, 
to the princes, especially to the duke of Lorraine, to 
remove the ill opinion which they had conceived of 
him. He positively denied having received any 
gifts from Jibel, and averred, as was probably the 
truth, that he had only too readily given credit to a 
report spread by the Saracens of the approach of a 
Turkish army. To diminish the envy against his 
men, he proposed that the whole army should be 
tithed, in which case the Proven9als, as the richest, 
would have to contribute by far the most. Of what 
was thus collected a fourth was given to the bishops, 
a fourth to the clergy, who celebrated mass, the re- 
mainder to Peter the Hermit to distribute among the 
poor and the clergy. All now came and encamped 
together, and seemed disposed to prosecute the siege 
of Area with vigour. 
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CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE HOLY LANCE. 

The harmony which was beginning to prevail 
now received an interruption by a dispute which 
arose respecting the celebrated Holy Lance. Long 
since, Boemond had maintained in Antioch, that the 
finding of the lance was all a trick devised by Peter, 
with the knowledge of the count of Tbulouse, and 
that Peter had taken advantage of the darkness and 
the pressure of the crowd, to stick an old rusty Arab 
lance-head in the ground, and then to pretend he 
had found it there. More important matters en- 
gaging the thoughts of the crusaders at the time, the 
matter was not noticed any farther ; -but now Amulf, 
the chaplain of the duke of Normandy, came forward 
as the leader of the sceptics. This Amulf, who 
makes a figure in the subsequent history, was a man 
of eloquence, of some learnings but of very indifferent 
morals ; and he seems to have been urged to attack 
the genuineness of the lance by his master, who, like 
Tancred, wished to avenge on the count the degra- 
dation of having received his pay. 

Amulf commenced by showing from history that 
the lance which pierced the Saviour at Jerusalem 
could not be buried in Antioch. The Proven9al 
clergy deemed themselves bound in honour to maih- 
tain the truth of the legend, and they demanded of 
Amulf what further reason he had for doubting of it. 
He said, because the Bishop Ademar of Puy had 
doubted of it. Then came forward a priest, named 
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Desiderius, and said, ^^ Know that Bishop Ademar 
appeared to me after his death, with St. Nicholas^ 
and said to me, ^I am sitting in the same choir with 
this saint, and am not damned; but as I sinfully 
doubted of the genuineness of the holy lance, I was 
brought through hell, where, as thou seest, the right 
side of my hair and beard was singed. I shall not 
be admitted to the full sight of God till my hair and 
beard are grown again.^^ He scarce had ended, when 
another priest, named Eberhard, arose and said, 
^* Know that it is written in a Syrian gospel of St 
Peter, that Christians would be shut up in Antioch 
but would be delivered from the power of their ener 
mies by the virtue of the holy lance.^^ A third said, 
*^I spoke with St. Mark: he was posting from Alex- 
andria to Antioch, whither Christ had summoned aU 
his disciples to fight against the Turks.^^ "The 
Holy Virgin herself,'^ said a fourth, ^^appeared to me, 
and announced the delivery of her people on the 
fifth day: on that very day the lance was found.^' 

Amulf affected to be overwhelmed by the testi- 
mony of so many heavenly witnesses, and he de^ 
clared that he believed everything. Next day he was 
to ask forgiveness publiply for his unbelief, but when 
about to do so, he started a doubt if he could justly 
do it, without the consent of his liege lord the Duke 
of Normandy, and mingled so much raillery and jest 
in his discourse and defence of himself, that Peter 
Bartholomeeus, who was a poor ignorant creature, 
and perhaps had worked himself into a belief of the 
miracle, grew angry, and cried, " Since credit is not 
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gtren to so many witnesses, to prore the genuineness 
of the lance, I will go through fire with it.^' 

This offer was accepted by both parties. Peter 
prepared himself, by fasting and prayer, tof the 
ordeal ; two piles of dry olive-trees were heaped up 
to the height of four feet, their length was fourteen 
fleet, and a narrow path lay between them. On the 
afternoon of Good Friday, princes and people of the 
pilgrim-host, to the number of forty thousand, as- 
sembled round the piles. Peter came forth lightly 
dad. The piles were kindled, and as they biased 
most fiercely to the height of thirty feet, Raymond 
d'Agiles, the count's chaplain, cried aloud, ^^ If Al- 
mighty God has spoken face to &ce with this man, 
and St. Andrew has shown him waking the holy 
lance, let him pass iminjured through the fire; but 
if he has spoken falsehood, let him bum with the 
lance he bears/^ Peter knelt down before the bishop 
of Albara, confessed his sins, affirmed the truth of 
all he had said, and besought the bishop and all pre- 
sent to join their prayers with his. The bisJiop 
signed him with the cross, and put the lance into his 
hand, and he slowly entered, and walked throu^ 
tiie flames. He issued from the other side, blessinjg 
tiie people with the lance, and crying aloud, Crod 
help! Then rose to heaven the shouts of the be- 
lievers in the lance. They rushed forward to touch 
the person of this undoubted favourite of Heaven, 
and to get pieces of his raiment; they cast him to 
the earth in their impatience, and his friends rescued 
him with difficulty. The unhappy man died the fol- 
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lowing day of thekijuries he had sustained from ihe 
fire, but the Proyen9als maintained that his deatli 
was caused not by the flames but by the pressure of 
the multitude. They howev^ alone contmued to 
put £aith in the knee. 



VISION OF COUNT ANSELMO. 

The historian^ Raymond d'Agiles, who has left us 
this account of the ordeal, has also recorded the fed- 
lowing vision which occurred at this time:— ^ 

As Anselmo, count of Ribeaumont, was sitting one 
night in his tent, he saw enter it tihe count of St, 
PauFs' son, Angelram, who had been slain at Marra. 
f' How!^' said he, ^^ art thou alive whom I saw lying 
dead on the field of battle?'^— "Thou shouldest 
know,*' replied he, "that those who fight for Jesus 
Christ never die/' — ^^ But whence comes that exceed- 
ing sfdendour which smrrounds thee?'' Angelram, 
pointing to a palace of crystal and diamonds in the 
sky, made answer, " It is thence the beauty comes to 
me which amazes thee. Yonder is my abode; a still 
fairer one is p rpared for thee, which thou soon wilt 
come to inhabit. Farewell, we meet to-morrow!" 
So saying, he ascended to heaven. Next morning 
Alselmo, who was in full health, called to him the 
clergy, and received the sacraments. He then took 
leave of his friends, assuring them that he was soon 
to leave the world in which he had known them. A 
few hours after the enemy made a sally; A^iselmo 
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caught up his sword, and ran to the relief. A stone 
was hurled, which struck him in the forehead, and 
dismissed him, the historian assures us, to take pos- 
session of his glorious palace. 

It was thus that by visions and wonders, some 
the produce of artful invention, others presented by 
a heated imagination, the fervour was kept up of the 
crusader's enthusiasm. He regarded himself as the 
chosen instrument of God, and all the celestial 
hierarchies were interested for him who was enduring 
so much in the cause of Heaven. The present life 
was vile in his eyes, for his soul was filled with the 
glories of the supernal abodes, of admittance to 
which he was fully assured. A similar enthusiasm 
had animated the Arab in the early days of Islam: 
in both times it produced a heroism which nothing 
could withstand. 



ARRIVAL OF AMBASSADORS FROM EGYPT. 

While the crusaders still lay before Area, their 
envoys, whom they had sent upwards of a year 
before to Egypt, arrived in company with ambassadors 
from the Fatimite khalif. This monarch had taken 
advantage of the diversion caused by the pilgrims to 
recover a portion of the sea-coast from the Turks; 
he had also succeeded in chasing the tribe of Orthok 
out of the Holy City, of which he was now master. 
His tone, therefore, was altered; he spoke no more 
of alliance against the Turks; he complained of the 
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hostilities exercised against his Syrian possessions^ 
and required them to give up all thoughts of march- 
ing in arms to Jerusalem, and to come in parties of 
from two to three hundred, as peaceful pilgrims, 
to worship at the holy places* At the same time 
the envoys presented large gifts on the part of the 
"khalif. The princes spumed the gifls, and replied, 
that they were not come to Syria to receive the 
commands of the ruler of Egypt; that with the aid 
of God they would reach the goal of their pilgrimage 
heedless of him« War was thus declared, and the 
conquest of the Holy City resolved on *,r 

Envoys also arrived from the emperor Alexius, to 
complain of the retention of Antioch by Boemond, 
contrary to the engagements of the princes, and pro- 
mising to join them with an army if they would wait 
till the following July, It was replied that Alexius 
had set the example of breaking the engagement, and 
it w^s deUberated whether they should wait or not 
Haymond, who hoped to make that fertile land a 
principality for himself, as Boemond had done at An- 
tioch, was for delay. AU the other princes, declaring 
that there was no dependence on the word of the 
emperor, cried they would no longer lose time, and 
the matter was near being decided by arms. 

* Tasso makes tliis embassy reach the Christian camp at 
Emmaiis. Jer Del, c. iL st. 57« 
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The emir of Tripolis^ aware of the discord in the 
Christian camp^ led out his forces against them. 
Though they were driven hack^ the danger alarmed 
the princes, and reduced them to unanimity. The 
people were now no longer to be restrained, and the 
dukes of Lorraine and Normandy, the count of 
Flanders, and Tancred, set fire to their camps, and 
marched for TripoKs, and Riaymond found himself 
obliged to follow them. The impatience of liie peo- 
ple, now so near the goal of their desires, was not to 
be kept in. Though they fed with delight on the 
sugar-canes which, for the first time in their lives, 
they saw near Tripolis, they would make no stay ; 
and a large body of them broke up by night, and set 
forth for Acre by the way of Bairoot (Berytus). 
The princes, finding that the people woidd not delay, 
were glad to come to an accommodation with the 
emir of Tripolis. He gave them fifteen thousand 
gold dinars, fifteen horses, and set at liberty three 
hundred Christian prisoners. He also presented them 
with silk dresses and other valuables, and added a 
8^pply of provisipn3« On &eir pfirt they pledged 
themselves not to act hostilely against Tripolis, Area, 
and Byblus. The mutual confidence was now so 
great, that the Frank leaders entered the town, and 
visited the emir in his palace. 

It was now deliberated which of the two roads 
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leading to the Holy Land should be taken. From 
Tripolis eastwards towards Damascus extends the 
fertile valley of Coele-Syria^ or Hollow Syria, be* 
tween the lofty ranges of libanus and Antilibanus, 
where abundant supplies of every kind might be had* 
But then the steeps of Libanus should be climbed 
ere Judeea could be attained, and the recollection of 
the assent of Mount Taurus with beasts of burden 
made the pilgrims pause. They were, moreover, un** 
willing to go far firom their fleet; it was, therefore, 
resolved to take their way along the coast of the sea* 
Their fleet was now considerable. It had been joined 
by Pisans, Genoese, Venetians, and Greeks, and by 
thirty sail from England, which had arrived in these 
waters at the time of the siege of Antioch. 

Conducted by a Saracenic guide, furnished by the 
emir of Tripolis, the pilgrims marched by Byblu* 
and Maus to Berytus, where they also received gifts 
to avert hostilities. The governor of Sidon led his 
people out to oppose them, but was driven back with 
loss, and the crusaders encamped before the town, 
and pillaged the country. Next day they crossed^ 
with toilsome march, a steep mountain-ridge, and 
leaving Sarepta on their right, came and encamped 
in the luxuriant gardens which lay before the ancient 
city of Tyre* Having halted there for one night, 
they resmned their march, and entered the plain in 
which lies the city of Acre, or Ptolemai's, the Accho 
of the Bible* The governor of Acre agreed to sur«> 
render the town, if they should take Jerusalem, and 
retain possession of it for twenty days, or else defeat 
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the Egyptian ariny. Still keeping to the coast^ they 
directed their course for Csesarea, and as they were 
proceeding, a pigeon, which had escaped sorely 
wounded from the claws of a hawk, fell down amongst 
them*. She was picked up by the bishopi of Apt, 
tad under her wing he found a letter from the 
governor of Acre to the governor of Ceesarea, con- 
taining these words: " Try and do the stupid, quarrel- 
some, lawless race, as much mischief as possible; it 
will be easy for thee if thou but wilt/* The princes 
deemed it prudent to take no notice of this letter, 
iaid on the 29th of May they kept the Pentecost un- 
disturbed in the vicinity of Csesarea. 

Leaving Jaffa (Joppa) on the right, the pilgrims 
now turned inland, and came to Lidda, where the 
church of St. George had lately been destroyed by 
the Infidels. Robert of Flanders pushed forward 
with five hundred horse for Ramla (Rama,) which 
he found deserted, and meeting here with abundance 
of provisions, the army made a halt of three days» 
They kept the festival of St. George at Ramla, and 
made the first Latin bishop of the Holy Land, in the 
person of Robert, a priest of Rouen, who was con- 
secrated to the see of Lidda and Ramla, each pilgrim 
giving him a tenth of what he possessed^ From 
Ramla the host advanced to Emmaiis, a short day^s 
journey from the Holy City. 

At Emmaiis the chiefs again consulted; some 
proposed that they should for the present pass Je-' 

* Tasso has not omittod this incident. 
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rusalem by, and^ leading the army into Egypt, con- 
quer that country, and then the provinces would fall 
of course, and the dominion so established be more 
permanent. But others thought, and justly, that 
their forces now were not adequate to such an ex- 
tensive enterprise, and the earnest longing produced 
by the proximity of the Holy City outweighed, in the 
bosoms of most, all the calm suggestions of interest 
or prudence. It was resolved to advance without 
delay, and invest the hallowed walls of Zion. 
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While the pilgrims tarried at Ramla, their (ktmp 
was entered by a deputation from the Christian 
inhabitants of Bethlehem, praying them to send 
thither a party of their warriors, lest the Saracens, 
on their way to Jerusalem, should destroy their 
handsome new church. The charge was given to 
Tancred, and with the dawn of the following morn- 
ing, he and one hundred chosen knights reached the 
town hallowed by the birth of the Saviour of man* 
The people came forth with joy to receive the 
Western warriors, singing psalms and holy hymns, 
and led them to the abode of Mary, and showed 
them the stable in which the Holy Infant had lain. 
In pious adoration the knights knelt and prayed to 
their Redeemer, then placing the banner of their 
leader on the church, they mounted their horses and 
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pressed forward towards Jerusalem. Tancred^s im« 
patience urged him on before his companions ; he 
even ventured to approach the walls^ and crossing 
the Valley of Jeh'oshaphat to ascend the Mount of 
Olives, to view the interior of the town. The sun 
was now declining towards the West, and his beams 
distinctly marked each object; a hermit drew 
nigh to the daring Frank, and pointed out to him 
each well-known spot within the town and around 
the walls- As he was retiring he craved his name. 
^^Tancred, a Norman of the race of Robert Guis- 
card,*' was the reply. '^ I no longer wonder at thy 
courage/' s^id the hermit; ^ many years ago I heard 
that name in Greece, and was wont to tremble at 
it.'^ At length the Saracens, discerning the knight^ 
came forth to attack him, and he hastened to rejoin 
his friends. 

The meanest pilgrim in the Christian camp was 
as eager as Tancred could have been to reach the 
sacred town, and could not brook the slightest delay. 
iEven during the night of the 5th of June, a knight, 
named Gaston of Biterre, set forth with thirty com* 
panions, and drove some cattle that were feeding 
under the waUs of Jerusalem. The Saracens issued 
forth to the rescue, and but for the timely aid of 
Tancred, he would have paid dear for his temerity** 
The prey was brought to the Christian camp, and 
the pilgrims shed tears of joy when they learned 
that the knights had seen Bethlehem and Jerusalem, 

* Taaso, Jw. JM* c. ill,, st. 1^ H nq. 
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and even drove the cattle from beneath theii'alls 
of the Holy City. Their impatience now knew no 
bounds; all pressed forward to ascend the interjacent 
hill^ and catch the first sight of the wdls and towers 
of Zion. 

At length tiiey reached the summit, and the sacred 
city and her environs^ hallowed by a thousand awful 
associations^ lay full in their view^ bright in the 
beams of the morning sun of the East. A mingled 
sentiment of joy and reverence pervaded every bosom. 
Humbly falling on their knees, they kissed the sacred 
soil, and devoutly prayed to God for his farther 
aid. All the toils and all the sufferings they had 
undergone since the hour they had left their homes 
were forgotten. They reflected not that a dubious 
and a severe conflict awaited them ere they could 
pay their vows at the tomb of Christ. Loudly, as 
they gazed on Zion, rose to Heaven the psalms and 
spiritual songs, in which they gave vent to their 
pious feelings, and many humbly bared their feet, 
deeming the ground they trod to be holy. 

.And surely, even in these days of boasted know- 
ledge and philosophy, little to be envied is he who 
could unnioved look upon Jerusalem and the district 
which surrounds her walls. Even should scepticism 
have chilled the fervour of bis early feelings, the 
principle of association would assert its power; the 
scenes of Scripture would return to memory in all 
the charms which first invested them, and Jerusalem 
be gazed on with an interest no other object could 
excite* 
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The pious and elegant poet who has immortalised 
the First Crusade in his verses, thus beautifully and 
truly describes the approach of the pilgrims to the 
Holy City :— 

I. 

The odorous air, mom's messenger, now spread 

Its wings to herald in serenest skies, 
Anrora issuing forth, her radiant head 

Adorned with roses plucked in Paradise ; 
When in fall panoply the hosts arise, 

And loud and spreading murmurs upward fly, 
Ere yet the trumpet sings; its melodies 

They miss not long, the trumpet's tuneful cry 
Gives the command to march, shrill sounding to the sky. 

II. 

The skilful Captain, with a gentle rein 

Guides their desires, and animates their force ; 
And though 't would seem more easy to restrain 

Charybdis in its mad volubil course. 
Or bridle Boreas in, when gruffly hoarse 

He tempests Apenninus and the gray 
Ship-shaking Ocean to its deepest source, — 

He ranks them, urges, rules them on the way; 
Swiftly they march, yet still with swiftness under sway. 

ni. 

Winged is each heart, and winged every heel ; 

They fly, yet notice not how fast they fly ; 
But by the time the dewless meads reveal 

The fervent sun's ascension in the sky, 
Lo, towered Jerusalem salutes the eye! 

A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale; 
** Jerusalem!" a thousand voices cry, 

^ All hail, Jerusalem !" hill, down, and dale. 
Catch the glad sounds, and shout^ ^ Jerusalem, all hail !" 
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IV. 

Thus, when a crew of fearless voyagensy 
Seeking new lands, spread their audacious sails 

In the hoar Arctic, under unknown stars, 

* Sport x)f the fidthless waves and treacherous gales; 

Jfy as their little bark the billow scales, 
One views the long- wished headland from the mast, 

With merry shouts the &r-off coast he hails, 
Each points it out to each, until at last 
They lose in present joy the troubles of the past. 

V. 

To the pure pleasure which that first far view 

In their reviving spirits sweetly shed. 
Succeeds a deep contrition, feelings new, — 

Grief touched with awe, affection mixed with dread ; 
Scarce dare they now upraise the abject head. 

Or turn to Zion their desiring eyes. 
The chofien city! where Messias bled. 

Defrauded Death of his long tyrannies, 
New clothed his limbs with life, and reassumed the skies ! 

VI. 

Low accents^ plamtive whispers, groans profound. 

Sighs of a people that in gladness grieves, 
And melancholy murmurs float around. 

Till the sad air a thrilling sound receives, 
like that which sobs amidst the dying leaves, 

When with autumnal winds the forest waves ; 
Or dash of an insurgent sea that heaves 

On lonely rocks, or locked in winding caves, 
Hoarse through their hollow aisles in wild low cadence raves. 

VII. 

Eachy at his Chiefs example, lays aside 

His scarf and feathered casque, with every gay 

And glittering ornament of knightly pride. 
And barefoot treads the consecrated way. 
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Their thoughts, too» salted to their changed array. 
Warm tears devout their eyes in showers diffusey-^* 

Tearsi that the haughtiest temper might allay ; 
And yet, as though to weep they did refuse^ 
Thus to themselvea their hearta of hardness they accuse* 

Tin, 

^ Here, Lord, where currents from thy wounded nde 

Stained the hesprinkled ground with sanguine red. 
Should not these two quick springs at least, their tide 

In hitter memory of thy passion shed ! 
And melt'st thou not, my icy heart, where hied 

Thy dear Redeemer ? still must pity sleep ? 
My flinty hosom, why so cold and dead? 

Break, and with tears the hallowed r^on steep ! 
If that thou weep^st not now, for ever shouldst thou weep*!** 



DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM^ 

The city of Jerusalem lies upon four hills, 
extending from north to south. Two of these hills, 
Zion and Acra, are of a larger, the other two, Moriah 
and Bezetha, of a smaller size. Mount Zion forms 
the south-west part of the town, and from the narrow 
valley of the Son of Hinnom, which runs round it 
on the south and west, it rises in rugged inaccessible 
rocks, whUe on the north-east it declines so slightly, 
that Mount Moriah, which here joins it, might be 
considered only a less elevated portion of it. But a 
valley of some depth and breadth separates it from 
Acra, which Ues north of it. Eastwards of Acra, 
and northwards of Moriah, lies Bezetha, the lowest 

• Jer, Dei. c. iii. st. 1—8. 
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and smallest of tliese hills. From thence the ground 
sinks gradually more and more to the norths and ter- 
minates in a plain. East of Jerusalem, under Bezetha 
and Moriah^ runs theyalley of Jehoshaphat^ through 
which, from north to south, flows the brook Kidron, 
a torrent in winter, but its channel is dry during the 
heats of summer and autumn, and the only water 
then to be found is the brackish and impleasant pro-^ 
duce of the foxmt of Siloah, at the foot of Mount 
Moriah. The valley of Jehoshaphat is two thousand 
paces long, and in the middle, four hundred paces 
wide. East of it lies the village of Getfasemane, 
south of which, and opposite Mount Moriah^ rises 
the Mount of Olives to double the height of Mount 
Zion, but easy of ascent, and commanding a view as 
far as the shores of the Dead Sea. West of Zion, 
in the valley of Hinnom, were the pool and conduit 
celebrated in Scripture. Hills environ the city on 
all sides but the north; the land, though deficient in 
water, is good for agriculture, but is devoid of wood 
and pasture. 

The gates of Jerusalem at the time of the first 
crusade were three in number; the gate of St. Stephen 
on the north, that of David on the west, and that of 
Mount Olivet on the east. Double walls surrounded 
all parts of the town which were not sufficiently de- 
fended by nature, and on the west point of Mount 
Zion lay the strong castle called the Tower of David, 
buik of huge masses of stone, cemented with mortar 
and melted lead. 

On a level space, five hundred paces long, four 
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hundred paces wide, on the south side of Mount 
Moriah, stood and still stands, on the site of Solo- 
mon^s Temple, the stately mosk erected by Omar, 
and adorned by the Ommiyade khalif Merwan. 
The quadrangle was surrounded by walls and covered 
walks; four arched gates, each sixteen feet in height, 
and seven feet in width, led into it from the four 
cardinal points, and over the gates, and at the cor- 
ners, rose minarets, from which the voice of the 
Im&ms* summoned the Moslems to prayer. Within 
this court was a second quadrangle of two hundred 
paces in length, and a hundred and fifty in breadth, 
elevated six feet above its level. Its sides ran parallel 
with those of the exterior one, and four short flights 
of steps, opposite the four gates, led up to its area, 
flagged with white marble, on which no one dared to 
tread, unless with bare and pure feet. In the centre 
rose the octangular mosk, two hundred and fifty- 
six paces in circumference, and sixteen fathoms in 
height. Its roof, which was nearly flat, was covered 
with lead; and four doors, •each supported by six 
pillars of marble or porphyry, opened to the north, 
south, east, and west. The walls were covered within 
and without with white marble; variegated marble 
covered the floor. The roof was supported by four- 
and-twenty pillars of gray marble, which formed a 
large circle ; a smaller circle of sixteen pillars, about 
three feet higher, sustained the cupola, which, rising 
at first octangular, like the mosk itself, was finally 
crowned with a small round roof. Doors and win- 

* The Imams are the Mohammedan dergy. 
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dows opened from each of its eight sides, giving an 
easy passage out on the flat roof. 

Such was, such, we may say, is, Jerusalem ; and 
we trust that this description, and the accompanying 
views, will make the subsequent narrative clear to 
the reader. The poet with tolerable accuracy thus 
describes the situation of the Holy City :- — 

LV. 

On two bold hills Jerusalein is seen, 

Of size unequal, ^e to face opposed ; 
A wide and pleasant valley lies between, 

Dividing hill from hill ; three sides, the coast 
Lies craggy, difficult, and high, disposed 

In steep acclivities ; the fourth is cast 
In gentlest undulations, and enclosed 

By walls of height insuperable and vast. 
That seem to brave the sky, and &ce the Arctic blast. 

LVI. 

Cisterns for rain, canals and living fountains 

Make glad the thirsting city ; but around. 
Barren, and bare, an4 naked are the mountains, 

And scarce one solitary flower is found 
To blossom near : no sylvans, sun-embrowned. 

Shut out the fervid noon ; no valley shines 
With lapse of lakes^ nor falling waters sound ; 

One forest yet the blue horizon lines. 
Black with the baleful shades of cypresses and pines. 

LVII. 

Here, toward the regions of the orient day. 
The stately Jordan leads its happy wave ; 

There, where the solemn sunset fistdes away 
A sandy shore Levantine billows lave; ' 

VOL. I. O 
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North, with Samaria Bethel stands, which gave 
Fires to the Grolden Calf, of hell beguiled ; 

And last, where Auster from his southern cave 
Let loose the showery winds and tempests wild, 
Bethlem, whosematronlapreceiyedthe Heayen-bom child.* 



SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 

Afdal^ the vizier of the khsJif of Egypt^ had 
taken advantage of the dissensions which broke out 
among the Seljukians^ after the death of Malek Shah^ 
to recover Syria. Jerusalem had opened its gates to 
him after a siege of forty days^ and the emir Iftikhar- 
ed-dowlah (Ornament of the State) now governed it in 
the name of the Fatimite khalif. On hearing of the 
approach of the Christians, the first care of the emir 
was to repair the walls and towers of the city, and 
collect within it arms and munitions ; he then laid 
waste the coxmtry to a great distance, leaving food 
for neither man nor beast. He expelled from the 
town all those Christians whose fidelity was dubious, 
allowing only a few to remain on payment of large 
sums of money. 

Many Christians who, from terror or other mo- 
tives, had embraced Islam, now, emboldened by the 
vicinity of the crusaders, returned to their ancient 
faith. Among these was a Norman knight, named 
Hugh Buduel, who, having fled from home for a 
murder he had committed, had taken refuge among 

♦ Jer, Dd. c. iii« st. 5$— 57. 
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tlie Moslems^ and adopted their creed. His know- 
ledge of the language and manners of the Saracens 
made him now highly acceptable to the pilgrims^ 
and they readily excused his former apostacy. 

Iftikhar-ed-dowlah had simimoned the Moslems 
of the neighbouring towns to repair to the defence of 
the Holy City^ and he could now coimt forty thou- 
sand warriors within its walls. The number of the 
Christian host, including the aged, the sick, and the 
women, was about the same, but it contained only 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen hundred knights 
capable of service. 

On the 7th of July, 1099, the pilgrim-army came 
beneath the walls of Jerusalem, and pitched their 
lines on the north and west. The camp of the duke 
of Lorraine was under the Tower of David, where 
the fiercest attacks were to be expected ; left of him 
were Tancred and the count of Toulouse; then came 
the troops of Robert of Flanders ; the duke of Nor- 
mandy stood before the gate of St. Stephen, north- 
wards of the town. The lofty hills and deep valleys 
which surround the remainder of the city, pre- 
vented the investment of the other sides.* Count 
Raymond shortly after, of his own accord, removed 
his quarters nearer to Mount Zion, in order to pro- 
tect the church of the Mother of God which lay in 
that direction. Nearly all his knights abandoned 
him, ofiended at his having acted without consulting 
them; but soon finding that they could not well dis- 

* t/er. Ifd. c. iii. si. 64—65. 
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pense with the pay which they had received from his 
coflFers, they gladly consented to a reconciliation. 

On the fifth day a general assault^ was made ; the 
pilgrims carried the outer wall after an obstinate 
combat; but the besieged retired behind the inner 
wall, and those who attempted to mount it by the 
aid of ladders were hurled to the ground. The 
princes ordered the horn to sound a retreat, and the 
baffled warriors returned to their quarters. 

It was evident now that no miracle, as some had 
fondly expected, would be wrought in favour of the 
army of the Cross, that they must prepare for a pro- 
tracted siege, and that without military engines the 
town could not be taken. But in this naked region, 
which presented no tree larger than the olive, how 
was timber to be procured ? This reflection caused 
much perplexity to both princes and people. At 
length a Syrian Christian conducted them to a valley 
a few miles from Jerusalem, on the way to Neapolis 
(Samaria,) where they found a wood, the trees of 
which, though of no great dimensions, were suffi- 
ciently lai^e for the construction of engines*. Tan- 

• The poet naturally seized with gladness this opportunity 
for description. His forest, we may perceiye, yielded much 
larger timber than the real one : — 

LXXIV. 

The Duke, when thus his piety had paid 
The funeral rites, and shed his duteous tears, 

Sent all his skilled mechanics to invade 
The forest guarded by a thousand spears ; 

Veiled by low hills it stood, the growth of years, — 
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cred also one day discovered in a cavern a quantity 
of large beams which had been left there by the 
Egyptians at the time of the last siege. The arti- 
ficers were instantly set to work, but such was the 
poverty of the princes, that the money to pay them 
was only to be raised from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the pilgrims. The count of Toulouse alone 

A Syrian shepherd pointed out the vale, 
And thither brought the camp-artificers 
To fabricate the engines doomed to scale 
The City's sacred towers, and turn her people pale. 

LXXV. 

Each cheers on each, and to the general call 

Unwonted ravage rends the woods around ; 
Hewed by the iron's piercing edge, down fall. 

And with their leafy honours heap the ground. 
Fines, savage ashes, beeches, palms renowned. 

Funereal cypresses, the fir-tree high. 
Maple, and holm with greens eternal crowned, 

And wedded elm to which the vines apply 
Their virgin arms, and curl and shoot into the sky. 

LXXVI. 

Some fell the yews, some fell the warrior-oaks. 

Whose trunks have budded to a thousand springs. 
And braved immoveable the thousand shocks 

Of Boreas rushing on his wintiy wings ; 
And here the alder nods, the cedar swings 

On creaking wheels ; some bark the trees, some square ; 
With shouts and clang of arms the valley rings, — 

Sick with the sound, the Nymphs their haunts forswear, 
The stork her nest forsakes, the lioness her lair. 

Jer. Dd, c. iii. st. 74 — 76. 
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was in a condition to pay his workmen and supp<Ht 
his knights. 

All, however, without exception, old and young, 
women and children, knights and foot-men, put their 
hand to the work. Those who could do nothing 
else aided to level the ground, or gathered brush- 
wood to make fieuscines for filling up the trenches. 
Count Raymond forced his Saracen prisoners, who 
were men of great strength, to ^ve their aid in 
conveying the timber. The garrison, meantime, re- 
mained quite still, for they knew that a formidable 
foe was coming to their aid. 

The burning sun of a Syrian summer now poured 
its fiercest rays on a land where no tree offered shel- 
ter from the heat, no stream ran to afford a relief 
from parching thirst; the brook of Kidron was a 
mere dry channel, the small supply yielded by the 
perennial fount of Siloah was salt and impalatable, 
the wells had all been filled up by the Saracens, and 
though light clouds continually excited hopes of rain, 
those hopes were continually deceived, and even the 
dew of heaven was withheld. Water could only be 
procured at a distance of six miles, whence it was 
fetched in skins on the backs of beasts of burden ; 
and when the pilgrims repaired for it, they were as- 
sailed by the Arabs, who lay in ambush in the 
caverns and thickets. The supply thus procured 
was never sufficient for the army; it was sold at a 
high price, and the pilgrims fought with each other 
for the possession of small quantities of iU 
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The horses and mules were the first to vctffer from 
the want of water. They died in heaps^ and their 
bodies infected the air. The pilgrims themselves 
then became &e victims of thirsty and of the burning 
he^ and the fatal south wind^ against which they 
had no shelter. They dug holes in the earth and 
lay naked in them^ and placed fresh sods on their 
bosoms to allay the heat^ but in vain ; they drank 
blood and licked the bottoms of stones which they 
raised up out of the ground, but the refreshment 
thus obtained was only momentary. Their suffer- 
ings beneath the walls of Jerusalem fiar exceeded 
those at Antioch. There it was hunger and the 
rigour of winter : here it was thirst and the burning 
heat of summer! Even hunger seemed about to 
come to augment their sufferings, and for ten days 
there was no bread to be seen in the camp. 

Many pilgrims now believing that they were, 
fated never to behold the holy sepulchre, went, 
according to usage, to bathe in the Jordan, and to 
pluck the consecrated palm in Jericho, previous to 
setting out for Joppa on their return home; but the 
Arabs lay in wait, and many were slain by their 
arrows. Such of the pilgrims as escaped hastened 
to Joppa. There were others who, despairing of 
ever entering the city, resolved at least to kiss its 
sacred walls, and many, as they approached them 
for that purpose, were crushed beneath the stones 
cast down by the Saracens. 

No reader of taste, we are confident, will feel 
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offended at our insertion of the poef s noble descrip- 
tion of this drought : — 

LII. 

He spake with voice seraphic ; whilst his &ce 

Shone with a light approaching to divine : 
Godfrey to his prophetic words gave place, 

And turned his thoughts, which never lie supine. 
To other projects ; but the radiant sign 

Of Cancer now receives the sun, which foils 
His schemes, and traverses each wise design ; 

Heat, unremitted heat, the clime embroils, 
And wearying, quite unfits his host for martial toils. 

uii. 

The Elysian Pleiads quench their friendly lamps ; 

In heaven^s blue sphere swart planets tyrannise ; 
Whence streams an influence, that informs, and stamps 

On air the impression of their baleful dies ; 
More and more sultry grow the noxious skies; 

Yet wide and wider sickness sheds its seeds; 
More mortal heats descend, and vapours rise ; 

To torturing day more torturing night succeeds ; \ 

And still the next, and next, superior mischief breeds. 

LIV. 

The glimmering Sun ne'er issues from the deep, 

But roseate mists his angry &ce enclose ; 
Ne'er sets, but tears of blood his eye-balls weep, — 

Tears, of a tincture that too well foreshows 
A melancholy morrow doomed to close 

With the like drops, sweat from his sanguine veins ; 
Threatening to rise more fierce than last he rose. 

And sharpening thus the sufierings each sustains^ 
With long foretasted griefs, and dread of future pains. 
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LV. 

Then when at noon he darts his radiance down, 

In compass far as mortal eye snryeys. 
The feir flowers languish, the green turf turns hrown 

The leaves fall yellow from their sapless sprays; 
Earth gapes in chinks; the exhausted fountain plays 

No more its music ; shrunk the streams and lakes. 
He suhjects all things to his ardent rays ; 

The barren cloud, in air expanded, takes 
Semblance of sheeted fire, and parts in scarlet flakes. 

LYI, 

Heaven seems a sable furnace ; not a thing 

Speaks freshness to the sight : the frolicsome 
Sweet Zephyr, silent, waving not a wing, 

His grotto keeps ; mellifluous air is dumb. 
Not a bird's fluttering, not an insect's hum 

Breaks the still void ; or on its sultry gloom 
If winds intrude, 'tis only such as come 

From the hot sands, Sirocco or Simoom, 
Which, blown in stifling gusts, the springs of life consume. 

LVII. 

Nor brings the Night more comfort: on her shade 

The glowing Sun his radiant impress leaves; 
With comets, lightnings, and the golden braid 

Of other kindling fires her veil she weaves : 
Thee too, sad Earth, the niggard Moon bereaves 

Of her delightful dew-drops! not as erst 
In amorous song her Druid minstrel grieves : 

And all the wild-wood bells and blossoms thirst 
For the moist juice which late their fragrant spirits nursed. 

Lvni. 
Through these unquiet nights, sweet Sleep, exiled. 

Fled from the languid lids of weeping men; 
Nor would by amorous courtship be beguiled. 

Or flattering, words,. to spread his wings again: 
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But yet fheir wont of eyOfl was the pain. 

The rage of thirst; Judea's impious king 
With secret herbs, and drugs of deadlier grain 
Than Styx or sable Acheron could wring 
From their malignant wares, had poisoned every spring. 

LIX. 

And Siloa's brook, that, gliding clear and swift, 

Grave affluent beverage to the Franks before, 
Has now no freshening virtue in its gift, 

Scarce with warm wsvea o'erspre&ds its sandy floor. 
Not ihe bnad Po in May, when amplest pour 

His floods, nor Cranges, which the Indian deems 
A god, nor seven-mouthed Nile, when floating o'er 

Green Egypt's boundless plains with even streams, 
To their inflamed desires at all superfluous seems. 

LX. 

If any e'er 'twixt shady woods had seen 

Cool glassy lakes in liquid silver sleep, 
Quick fountfuns, bubbling up from mosses green. 

Slide down smooth hills, brooks querulously creep 
O'er lustrous stones, or Alpine torrents leap 

Roaring from heaven, he paints them o'er and o'er 
To his enamoured wish, sweet, icy, deep. 

And, tasting them in fimcy, tortures more 
A heart already flred, tormented to its core. 

LXI. 

Warriors robust, whose frames of sturdiest mould 

Not the long march through asperous regions rude. 
Nor iron msdls that aye their limbs enfold. 

Nor weapons thirsting for their death, subdued, — 
Tamed by the sultry heat, with sweat embrued. 

Lie both a burden to themselves, and pray; 
Faint, weak, dissolved in idlest lassitude, 

A secret fire lives in their veins, whose ray 
Eats by degrees their flesh, and melts their bones away« 
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LXII. 

Stands his once relished, once saluted com; 
The dancing mane and neck with thunder clothed. 

But late superhly in the hattle home, 
Droops to the ground; the pride of laurels worn 

No more dilates his nostrils, swells his veins; 
Glory his hatred, victory seems his scorn; 

His rich caparisons, embroidered reins. 
And sumptuous trophies, all — as baubles — ^he disdains, 

Lxni. 
Sickens the Mthful dog, and for his lord 

And once beloved abode no longer cares; 
Couchant he lies, by inward furies gnawed. 

And, scorched, gapes momently for lighter airs ; 
But respiration, though it oft repairs 

Nature's disorders, and corrects the fire 
In feverish bosoms, charmed from healing, bears 

Not now the cool refreshment they require ; 
So hot and stifling blow the breezes they inspire*. 



PREPARATIONS FOR STORMING THE TOWN. 

News now reached the camp that a Genoese 
fleet, carrying wine and provisions, had arrived at 
Joppa, and that the crews were anxious to come and 
aid in the siege. Waldemar CarpineU, a knight in the 
service of the count of Toulouse, was instantly sent 
forward by that prince with thirty men to examine 
the condition and security of the road, and Raymond 
Piletus followed with eighty horse and a propor- 

* «7«r. Del, c. xiii. st. 52 — 63. 
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tdonal number of foot, to convoy the strangers to the 
camp. Between Ramla and Lydda, Carpinell was 
attacked by six hundred Saracen horsemen, and his 
whole party would have been cut off but for the 
timely arrival of Piletus. Several of the Saracens 
were slain, some were made prisoners and the rest 
put to flight. 

Among the captives was one man of lofty stature 
and stately mien; a long white beard flowed down 
to his girdle, and every act showed the noble qualities 
of a pure and upright mind. His appearance moved 
the reverence of the pilgrims, and every effort was 
made to induce him to renounce his errors and 
adopt the faith of Christ. But firm to what he 
believed to be tiie truth, the venerable Moslem was 
unmoved, and the pilgrims saw themselves compelled 
by the maxims which then prevailed amongst them 
to put the obstinate infidel to death without mercy. 
How lamentable it is that the ferocity of blind fana- 
ticism should so frequently be united with benevo- 
lence and natural humanity ! When will all Chris- 
tians learn that the love which should distinguish 
the disciples of Christ, can never be evinced by 
cruelty and persecution? 

At Joppa there was only standing the castle, the 
town having been destroyed by the inhabitants ; and 
as there is no harbour, the ships were lying in the 
open road. A large Egyptian fleet sailed thither 
from Ascalon to attack them, and the Christians, 
finding themselves too weak to engage the Saracens, 
abandoned their ships to them, when they had taken 
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out all the stores. One vessel only escaped to Lao- 
dicea. 

The arrival of the new comers was a joyful sight 
in the camp^ not only on account of the provisions 
which they brought, but because their tools were 
better than those in use, and the workmen more 
expert. The wealthy count of Toulouse took the 
artificers into his pay, and the machines now advanced 
rapidly. The garrison, who from the towers saw 
everything that was down in the Christian camp, 
were equally active in the construction of similar 
machines. 

As the enemy frequently came out at the East 
gate, and slew or carried off soUtary pilgrims, it was 
now resolved to take possession of the Mount of 
Olives. A party was stationed there, and soon after 
two Egyptian envoys, who were coming to the town 
without any suspicion, were taken. One was in- 
stantly put to death, the other, by threats, was made 
to confess that before fourteen days a large army 
would arrive to the relief of Jerusalem. The fate of 
Dolon was that of the luckless envoy; when he had 
told all he knew, the pilgrims tied his hands and 
feet together, and attempted to hurl him into the 
town, but the strength of the engine not sufficing, 
he fell on the jagged rocks beneath the walls and 
died miserably. 
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RELIGIOUS PROCESSION OF THE PILGRIMS. 

The tidings of the approach of the Egyptian 
army made the princes resolve to lose no time in 
storming the town. The clergy, who called to mind 
that the walls of Jericho had fallen when encompassed 
seven times by the Children of Israel, either expect- 
ing a simUar miracle, or more probably deeming that 
an act of piety would be agreeable to Heaven, and 
would raise the confidence of the pilgrims, proposed 
to the princes to lead the army in solemn procession 
round the walls of Jerusalem. Visions, it was asserted^ 
as usual, came to enforce this advice; the sainted 
Ademar once more left his place of rest, and appeared 
to a priest named Peter; and a venerable hermit, 
who dwelt in a tower on the Mount of Olives, and 
enjoyed the gift of prophecy, came and gave the 
same counsel. The procession was therefore re- 
solved on. 

On the morning of Friday, July the 8th, the 
whole of the pilgrim-host issued from their camp, 
and directed their steps southwards along the valley 
of Hinnom, to the church of the Mother of God, on 
Mount Zion. At their head walked the bishops and 
clergy, clothed in white, bearing crosses, relics, and 
images of the saints; then came the knights, followed 
by the people> all fully armed, with banners raised 
and trumpets sounding; each pilgrim's feet were 
bare, and each prayed aloud to the saints for their 
intercession. From Mount Zion they entered the 
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Valley of Jehoshaphat^ and directed their steps to- 
wards the Mount of Olives. As they moved along, 
with trumpets sounding and prayers and hymns 
ascending to heaven, the Saracens, who had at first 
viewed them with silent amazement, followed their 
course on the walls, carrying crosses, which they 
spat on and otherwise insulted, and with their arrows 
they wounded some of the pilgrims who had ven- 
tured too near the walls. 

At length the procession ascended the Mount of 
Olives, and here, where the Saviour had shed tears 
over the city which blindly and obstinately refused 
to hearken to his calls to repentance, and whence, 
in view of his astonished disciples, he had ascended 
to take possession of the glory which awaited him, 
on this hallowed mount where every spot recalled 
the memory of Him who had commanded his dis- 
ciples to love one another, Amulf, the chaplain 
of the duke of Normandy*, standing on an elevated 
situation, in an eloquent and impressive harangue 
called on all to lay aside their enmities, and unite 
as brethren in the cause of God. Then Raymond 
and Tancred, whose enmity had been most injurious 
to the Christian cause, gave each other the hand; 
their example was followed by others. The Hermit, 
at whose call they all had taken arms, then addressed 
them, urging them to persevere, and deliver the 
Saviour, who was daily crucified in the city which 
lay before them. 

With evening the pilgrims re-entered their camp 

* Others say it was another priest of the same name. 
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fiill of joyful anticipations^ and their chiefis ordered 
them to prepare for the assault on the following 
Thursday. 

The above striking scene of the procession is thus 
described by the poet : — 

I. 
Whilst thus the Captain of the ChiistiaiL nations^ 

Whose constant thoughts on the aaBaalt were hent. 
Prepared, to shake to their most deep foundations 

The dty walls, each warlike instrument-^ 
Forth came the Hermit from his mormng tent : 

And, taking him aside with solemn air. 
In these grave words arrested his intent: 
^ Arms of tlus world, O Chie^ dost thou prepare? 
Know, 'tis celestial aid that first should daim thy care I 

u, 

^ Begin from Heayen ; invoke with holy hymn. 

With public prayer and reverential deed. 
The armed host of Saints and Seraphim, 

By whose blest aid success may be decreed; 
In sacred garments let the Priests precede. 

And tunefiil psalms with suppliant voices raise ; 
Whilst thou and thy illustrious Nobles lead 

The multitude along, that, as they gaze. 
Shall catch from you the flame of piety and praise." 

ni. 
Severely spake the army's ghostly guide. 

And virtuous Grodfrey owned the words were wise; 
"Servant approved of Jesus!" he replied, 

" Well pleased I follow thy inspired advice; 
Thus then, whilst I to these solemnities 

My captains, lords, and chevaliers invite. 
Seek thou the ministers of sacrifice, 

William and Ademar; with them unite, — 
The sacred pomp prepare, and ceremonial rite. 



1 
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IV. 

The seer, the bishops, and the monks next mom, 

With all the canons of inferior class, 
Meet in a valley &r from camp withdrawn. 

Where, round an altar on the hallowed grass, 
The priests were wont to solemnize high mass; 

White robes they wear; the pastors of the flocks 
Have on their sacerdotal albs, which pass 

In front divided o'er their golden frocks. 
Clasped with aigrafies of pearl ; starred mitres crown their locks. 

V. 

Peter alone, before, spread to the wind 

The sacred sign which Seraphim revere ; 
The choir with slow and solemn steps behind 

In two long ranks, apart, their voices rear 
In heavenly hymns and anthems, that insphere 

The spirit of sweet praise and humble prayer. 
Sung in alternate chorus ; last appear 

William and Ademar, — the reverend pair 
Bring up their arriere bands in order passing fair. 

VI. 

Great Bouillon next, without companion, passed. 

As kings and princes used ; by two and two 
The Captains followed in his steps : and last, 

The total host, in distribution due. 
Armed for defence : thus marshalled, they marched through 

The portal-gates; all tumult far was flown; 
JSor brazen horn ferocious clamours blew. 

Nor war-cry shrilled ; to heaven arose alone 
Piety's suppliant voice in music's melting tone. 

VII. 

Thee, Father! thee they sing, coequal Son! 

And thee, blest Spirit! in whom both combine; 
All-pitying, saving, all-consoling One! 

Thee, Virgin-Mother of the Man divine! 

VOL, I. P 
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And ye, who o'er the bright-wing'd hosts that shine 

Around, in triple orbs vicegerenoe have, 
Prinoedomsl your succour they invoke; and thine^ 

Baptist beloyed! that in the less pure wave, 
Puie Mary's sacred Son immaculate didst laye. 

vin. 

Tliee too they hail, the strong, the stable rock 

Whereon the Church is built ; whose gentle pleas 
Win now thy new successor to unlock 

The gracious gates of pardon and of peace ; 
And the twelve heralds who, o'er lands and seas 

Adventuring, published with their latest breath 
Their Lord's triumphant apotheosis; 

And those who, seized^ tormented for the Faith, 
Proved with their blood its power,and sealed its truth with death. 

To saints whose writings point the path to truth 

And bliss, no less soft supplications swell ; 
To Christ's dear handmaid, who in bloom of youth 

The nobler part of life selected well; 
To the chaste viigins that in cave or cell 

With solemn nuptials were espoused to God ; 
And those who, braving kings and nations fell. 

The Rotor's axe, the pretor's torturing rod, 
Strait Virtue's thorny path magnanimously trod. 

X. 

iThus worshipping, thus chanting in their zeal. 

Circling the long, long plain, the people came 
With easy pace to Olivet, a hill 

Fruitful in olives, whence it takes its name ; 
A hill long signalized by sacred fame 

Through the wide world; like a majestic queen 
East of the town it soars, as if to claim 

The ascendant, parted only by the green 
Yale of Jehoshaphat^ which fills the space between. 
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XI. 

Thither the tuneful anny tends^ and fills 

The heaven with melody ; the vales ring round, 
And answering Echo from her haunted hiUs, 

From secret caves and hollow dens profound, 
A thousand times repeats the charming sound ; 

You would have thought a choir of Dryads near. 
Sang from the groves and grottoes underground; 

So variously, and aye so sweet and clear, 
Jesu Maria's name rewarbled back they hear. 

xu. 

On the town walls the curious Pagans stand. 

Silent as summer night ; in much amaze 
At rites so strange, imwonted pomps so grand. 

Their solemn march, and humble hymn of praise; 
Long on the sacred spectacle they gaze ; 

But when the novelty of show is o'er, 
A scornful yell the wicked miscreants raise. 

That with loud blasphemies the mountains hoar. 
Woods, torrents, towers, the rocks, and winding valleys roar. 

xin. 

But not for this their pure, melodious song 

The Christians cease ; the clamours of their foes 
Unmoved they slight, as they would slight a throng 

Of chattering swallows or loquacious crows ; 
Nor can the arrows which their strong cross-bows 

Loose, at such distance, from the dancing string, 
Their orderly array to discompose. 

Strike them with fear, or mar the notes they sing; 
FuU to their purposed close the hymns commenced they bring. 

XIV. 

Next, for communion, on the mountain's height, 

The sacramental altar beautified 
With sculptured images they raise and light 

The golden lamps that stand on either side; 

p2 
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Then other vestments, more divmely dyed, 
With gold engrained, the pontiff William wears; 

And, after silent thought, to God their guide 
Lowly he hends, and asks, in fervent prayers. 
Peace for sins past, and grace against impending snares. 

XV. 

Whilst humbly roimd, the near spectators bend, 

The more remote attend with stedfast eyes 
His speaking lips; when now there was an end 

Of the pure rites and mystic sacrifice. 
The Bishop turned, and lifting towards the skies 

His sacerdotal hands, the armies blessed ; 
Then cried to them, " Depart !" The companies, 

With silent pomp slow wheeling to the west. 
By the same path returned which they before had pressed*. 

STORMING OF THE CITY. 

The machines were all completed against the 
appointed time. Duke Godfrey and Count Ray- 
mond had each built a wooden tower. These were 
lofty and square^ with a double covering of strong 
timber on the side next the city ; the outer covering 
was so contrived, that it might be let drop on the 
walls, and so serve as a bridge for those who were in 
the tower to enter the town, while the inner one was 
covered with hides, which protected it sufficiently 
against fire and missiles. 

During the night which preceded the assault, 
Duke Godfrey and the two Roberts of Flanders and 
Normandy, who had remarked that the walls were 
strongest, and the defenders most numerous, in the 

• t/er Del, c. xi. st. 1 — 16, 
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part opposite their camp^ prudently resolved to change 
their position. They accordingly had all their ma- 
chines taken to pieces, and carried and set up on the 
east side of the city, between the gate of St. Stephen 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat. The count of Tou- 
louse also had, at great expense, a hollow filled up, 
which lay between his tower and the wall. In the 
morning the Saracens, missing the camp of the duke 
of Lorraine, fondly hoped that he was gone away, 
but soon, to their consternation, they saw him pre- 
paring to give the assault in the weakest spot of their 
walls. 

The assault now commenced; the artillery of the 
Christians hurled stones and darts against the walls; 
but sacks, filled with wool, straw, and chaff, and 
transverse beams of timber, which were suspended by 
the besieged, prevented their doing any injury. The 
crusaders boldly went up to the walls, but personal 
valour could little avail against the stones and tim- 
ber that were hurled down by the besieged. Pots of 
boiling oil and burning sulphur were emptied out on 
them, while flaming darts set their military machines 
on fire, which could only be extinguished by a pro- 
digious expenditure of water. Night terminated the 
conflict. The Christians augured well from the cir- 
cumstance of the Saracens not having been able, with 
all their efforts, to injure a holy crucifix which was 
fixed on the summit of Duke Godfreys tower. Each 
party passed the night in anxiety, fearful of a sur- 
prise, and few could enjoy the repose which the 
prospect of the toils of the morrow enjoined. 
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With the dawn each warrior took the place he 
had occapied the preceding evening. The conflict 
was renewed with redoubled vigour. The Christians 
were enraged at their disappointment the day before^ 
and the Saracens knew well the fate which awaited 
them if the town was taken by storm. To destroy 
the tower of Duke Godfrey, all the efforts of the be- 
sieged were now directed; for this purpose they filled 
a large beam with hooks and nails, between which 
they fastened tow, straw, and other combustible sub- 
stances, on which they poured pitch, oil, and wax; 
then setting fire to it in several places, they flung it 
against the tower, to which it adhered. The Chris- 
tians instantly endeavoured to pull it down, but the 
Saracens had fastened a chain about the middle of it, 
and they held it fast. The flames spread wide, and 
now menaced all the machines of the besiegers with 
destruction; water was poured on them in vain. 
Fortunately, the crusaders had provided vinegar for 
such an emergency, and it was found efiectuaL 

The conflict had now endured for seven hours; 
many of the pilgrims had retired wearied and hope- 
less. The duke of Normandy and the earl of Flan- 
ders advised to remove the engines, and defer the 
assault till the following day. Duke Godfrey kept 
his men together with difficulty. The Saracens were 
exulting in the hopes of deliverance. Suddenly, say 
the historians, about the hour in which our Lord 
had been placed on the cross, Godfrey cast his eyes 
towards the Mount of Olives, and there beheld a 
knight swinging his glittering shield, as a signal to 
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them to go on. " Look/^ cried the duke ; " see ye ^ 
not the heavenly sign motioning you onwards?^* Air 
now eageriy pressed on with renewed confidence; tht 
sick, and even the women, grasped arms to share in 
the danger, and in the high reward of victory* or 
death. The engines whirled huge stones into the 
town. The besieged in their despair, had finally 
recourse to magic: they placed on the walls two 
sorceresses, whose charms they hoped would avert 
the storm of war ; but as they began their conjura- 
tions, a stone from an engine came and crushed to 
death both them and the three maidens who attended 
them ; and the pilgrims hailed this as another decla- 
ration of Heaven in their favour. In less than an 
hour the outer wall was broken down, the ground 
cleared and levelled, and the duke's tower brought 
close to the inner wall. All the beams, bags of 
straw, and other means of defence of the Saracens, 
were set on fire. The wind was from the north, and 
it blew the flame and smoke into the town; the 
besieged were nearly blinded and suffocated. The 
bridge feU from Duke Godfrey's tower on the wall. 
Two brothers from Flanders, named Ludolf and 
Engelbert, sprang on it from the second story, and 
were the first to stand on the walls of Jerusalem ; 
Godfrey, his brother Eustace, and several other 
knights and pilgrims followed them from the upper 
story; others placed ladders against the walls and 
mounted them. The Saracens fled, pursued by the 
duke and his followers. At the command of Godfrey, 
the gate of St, Stephen was burst open, and with 
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\loud cries of "Gorf he^! God help!'^ the crusaders 
"^ured in^ and filled the streets. Heaven^ we are 
told, was not wantins: in its aid ; some averred that 
thd^ saw Bishop Ademar and a numerous company 
of^4;hose crusaders who had died before the siege, 
leading the pilgrims on, and planting the standard 
of the cross on the towers of Jerusalem*. The city 
now resounded with the shouts of the victors, and 
the unavailing cries for mercy of the vanquished. 

Coimt Raymond was meantime very hard pressed, 
and his tower was now so shattered, that no one 
would venture to ascend it. But just at this time 
the Saracens in the tower of David, hearing that the 

* Tasso {Jer, Dd, c. xviii. et. 92 — 96) makes a fine tise of 
this fiction. Ademar appears among the celestial warriors, 
though the poet makes him, who had died at Antioch, he alive 
so late as the time of the procession, and fidl by the hand of 
the female warrior, Qorinda. 

The poet's description of the planting of the standard of the 
cross on the walls of Jerusalem is exquisitely beautiful : — 

The glorious ensign in a thousand wreaths 

And folds voluminous rejoicing twines; 
It seems the wind on it more sweetly breathes ; 

It seems the sun on it more brightly shmes ; 
That each tossed javelin, each aimed shaft declines 

To strike the staff; the streets Hosannas soimd ; 
Floods clap their hands, on mountains dance the pines; 

Seems it that Sion, that her green hills crowned, 
Stoop from the clouds their crests, and bend adoring round. 

c. xviii. St. 100. 

The seventh line, which is due to Fairfax, has nothing cor- 
responding to it in the original. The entire stanza fidls &r 
short of the truth and simplicity of the Italian. 
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town was taken at the other side, oflFered to surrender 
it to the count, under a promise of being set at liberty 
and conducted safely to Ascalon. Raymond accepted 
the terms, and afterwards faithfully kept his word, 
though he was strongly condemned for such culpable 
lenity by the other crusaders. The Provenjals now 
pressed with such eagerness into the town, that no 
less than sixteen of them were crushed to death in 
the gate. Tancred, as he urged his way through 
the unknown streets, to his amazement, heard the 
sound of voices singing the Miserere^ and found that 
it proceeded from the Christians of Jerusalem who 
were assembled in terror in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. He left them a guard for their protec- 
tion, and hasted on. The Saracens fled from the 
streets into the houses for shelter; ten thousand of 
them crowded within the walled area of the mosk of 
Omar, but the Christians speedily burst the gates, 
and rushing in, slaughtered them so pitilessly and so 
rapidly, that, as the historian says, *^ in the temple 
and porch of Solomon they rode in blood up to the 
knees and to the horses^ bridles.^' Three hundred, 
who had escaped up to the roof, were granted their 
lives by Tancred, who planted his banner on the 
mosk to protect them. The temple contained twenty 
golden and four hundred silver lamps; its walls were 
covered with metal, and within it lay many articles of 
great value. All these became the prey of Tancred, 
but as he was in the service of the Duke of Lorraine, 
he was obliged to share the booty with him, and also 
to give up a portion to the Church. 
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The crusaders now sped away to the synagogue 
of the Jews. These unfortunate people^ the here- 
ditary enemies of Christ, had no mercy to expect 
from his faithful lieges. Short work was made with 
them ; the S3niagogue was set on fire, and all within 
it burned to death. The massacre still continued in 
all parts of the city; blood ran in streams; the streets 
were strewed with mangled limbs. As it had been 
agreed that each crusader should possess whatever 
house or other place he made himself master of, the 
warriors dispersed in small parties in quest of gain* 
Now aU the houses were burst open, and all their 
inmates, old and young, men, women, and children, 
slaughtered without remorse. Even simple death 
was not deemed sufficient; the modes of it were 
varied. Some were compelled to jump from the 
towers, others were flung from the windows ; infants 
were snatched from the breasts of their mothers, and 
their brains dashed out against the walls or door- 
posts. Some unhappy wretches were roasted before 
slow fires, to make them declare where their wealth 
was secreted. Out of forty thousand, or, according 
to the Oriental writers, seventy thousand Saracens, 
there remained not enough alive to bury the dead, 
and the poorer sort of pilgrims were obUged to give 
their aid in the work when the victors began to clear 
and purify the town. 

As long as the Saracens resisted, Duke Godfrey 
fought valiantly against them, and chased them 
through the streets, slaying without pity the pollu- 
ters of the holy places. He then clad himself in the 
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pilgrim^s frock, and hasted to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to humble himself before his Lord. 

The shades of evening were now falling, and the 
warriors, fatigued with slaughter, sheathed their 
swords, and thought of repose. Suddenly they re- 
flected that they were now in the city which con- 
tained the holy places, the deliverance of which had 
been the object of their pilgrimage and their warfare. 
Then each pilgrim purified his person and his arms 
from the blood of the Infidels; he bared his head 
and feet, and in humble attitude moved through the 
streets, which still ran blood, to the place where his 
Saviour had died for him, and had been laid in the 
tomb. The shout of triumph, the shriek of despair, 
no longer resounded through the streets; a solemn 
silence had succeeded, and now were to be heard only 
the hymn of praise and thanksgiving and the prayer 
of penitence, as with downcast looks the warriors 
sought the Mount of Calvary. Here the clergy of the 
place received them with loud expressions of gratitude 
for the deliverance their arms had achieved, and much 
did they extol the Hermit, who had thus fulfilled the 
promise made five years before. The pilgrims could 
not satiate themselves with viewing the holy places ; 
they confessed their sins, and promised amendment 
of life. 

How wonderful, nay almost incredible, is this 
sudden change from the most remorseless cruelty to 
such meek and fervent piety ! Yet like every weU- 
attested action of man, it must have been conform- 
able to the principles of his nature; and the inquirer 
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has only to examine what were the circumstances 
which on this occasion modified the general princi- 
ples. The barbarism of manners of the Latin nations 
might suffice to explain the cruelty, but whence 
arose its conjunction with humility? Of this we 
must confess we can only find the solution in the 
feudal principle, which was then at its height, and 
whose influence we may trace in the religion as well 
as the manners of the times. He will form a very 
erroneous estimate of the religion of the crusaders, 
who measures it by the standard of the Oospel. The 
pure and beneficent system which its pages present 
had been strangely deformed by the admixture of the 
ideas belonging to the martial creed of the Gothic 
and Germanic tribes, and unfortunately the nature of 
the Mosaic dispensation was then misunderstood, as 
it afterwards was by the fanatics of the seventeenth 
century in our own country. We find the historians 
of the crusade, though liberal as the Puritans of pas- 
sages of Scripture, deriving their quotations almost 
exclusively from the Old Testament, applying to 
Christians what was designed solely for Israelites, 
and calmly representing the slaughter of the heathen 
as good service done unto God. 

From this mingled spirit of feudalism and reU- 
gion, a crusader must have regarded himself as the 
vassal of Jesus Christ, the Lord and King of the 
whole earth, whose rights and honour he was boimd 
to maintain at peril of life and limb, whom he was 
to love and obey; and who, on His side, would 
protect and reward with possessions, either in this 
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world or in that which was to come, the faithful 
vassal who cheerfully risked his life in His service. 
And farther, as humility towards his superior formed 
an essential part of the character of a vassal, we 
shall the less wonder to see the warrior who had 
ruthlessly slaughtered those whom he regarded as 
the foes of his Lord, and the unjust usurpers of his 
heritage, becoming humble and contrite in those 
places which reminded him of all that his gracious 
Lord had done and suffered for him. 

We would also, ere we quit the subject of feudal- 
ism, beg of the reader to observe how little there 
has appeared, in the history of the first crusade, of 
that ideal state of manners termed chivalry. No 
one surely will take Tancred, brave and generous as 
he was, for the model of a perfect knight of romance. 
As little of chivalry will appear in the subsequent 
history of the crusades. In fact, chivalry never 
existed but in the brains of romancers, and no one 
ever dreamed of mingling it with the crusades, till 
after the appearance of Tasso^s splendid epic, which 
displayed the events and characters of real history 
in the garb of fiction*, and which may be in some 
measure regarded as the parent of the historic romance 
of modern times, from which last species of compo- 
sition we should vainly seek to derive just ideas of 
the times and manners which it affects to describe. 

* Most of the preceding circumstances of the storming 
the town will be found in the Jer, Del, c. xviii. 
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Thb horrid work of slaughter was not yet over; 
the crusaders arose next morning fresh and vigorous 
to their task^ and spite of all the efforts of Tancred^ 
the Saracens, to whom he had given quarter in the 
mosk, were all massacred. Three days after, it was 
unanimously agreed to put all the remaining Saracens 
to death, lest they should aid the efforts of the ap- 
proaching Egyptian army. Even the children of a 
year old were not spared by these ferocious vassals 
of a meek and gentle lord ! Count Raymond, how- 
ever, nobly protected his prisoners, though the more 
zealous could see in his conduct nothing but the 
meanness of avarice. It is to be regretted that the 
duke of Lorraine does not appear as an advocate for 
mercy, but he seems to have been as fully imbued 
as any with the belief that the enemy of Christ was 
not to be spared, and to have differed from others 
only in this, that his cruelty was unalloyed with 
selfishness. 

Hitherto the pilgrim-army had had no commander- 
in-chief, each prince acted independently, and the 
whole presented the aspect of a military confederacy, 
rather than that of a regular army. The valour and 
union of all, both high and low, for one object, had 
sufficed to ensure them ultimate success. But now 
that the conquests were to be retained, one single 
head was required, and it was resolved to choose 
among the princes a king of Jerusalem. 
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A vain attempt was made by the clergy^ headed 
by Amulfy and the bishop of Matera^ in Calabria^ to 
extend to the Holy Land the theocratic principle 
which the pope and his adherents were labouring to 
establish in Europe. But the princes took little 
heed of them^ as^ since the deaths of the bishops of 
Puy and Orange^ their morals had been so relaxed^ 
that they had lost their influence with the people. 
The irregularities of Amulf in particular had been 
put into verse, and these ballads were in the mouths 
of all the pilgrims. 

It was resolved by the electors that not alone the 
more brilliant qualities of the candidates should be 
considered, but that their private lives should be 
inquired into. For this purpose their servants and 
attendants were examined. Those of Count Ray- 
mond said much to his disadvantage, but, as was 
afterwards asserted, they were induced to do so 
through fear of being detained in the Holy Land, if 
he should be made king. Raymond himself, either 
not courting royalty, or willing to escape the morti- 
fication of rejection, declared that he would not be a 
king; and Robert of Normandy showed no desire for 
the crown of Jerusalem, which he judged would be 
an uneasy one, and therefore little suited to his in- 
dolent temper. 

All that the servants of Duke Godfrey said to his 
disadvantage was, that whenever he entered a church 
there was no prevailing on him to come out of it tiU 
he had wearied every one there with 'tis inquiries 
about every picture in it, and every history of a saint 
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connected with it, by which means the food which 
was prepared for their meals frequently was cold 
before they could eat it. In the eyes of the judges 
this was a very small fault, and as, moreover, God- 
frey, a native of the borders of France and Ger- 
many, and acquainted with the language of each 
country, possessed the art of appeasing the disputes 
which so frequently broke out between the two peo- 
ples, and altogether had more of the qualities requi- 
site for the government of a new state than any 
other of the princes, the choice fell upon him. On 
the 22nd July, 1099, he was proclaimed king of 
Jerusalem, in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
amidst the choral chant of hymns to Heaven. 
But he was not crowned or anointed, as his humility 
would not permit him to wear a crown of gold 
in the place where his Lord had borne one of 
thorns. Amulf was shortly after made chancellor 
of the church of Jerusalem, and overseer of the 
holy places and hospitals, till the appointment of a 
patriarch; for the patriarchate was now vacantj' the 
venerable Simeon having died a short time before in 
Cyprus. 

The new king now required Count Raymond to 
put the tower of David into his possession, and on 
his hesitating to do so, declared that he would lay 
down his dignity if any place was withheld from him. 
The count, urged by the other princes, put it into 
the hands of the bishop of Albara, who instantly 
gave it up to Godfrey, pretending that he could not 
withstand superior force. Raymond, in indignation 
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then left Jerusalem, and went on a pilgrimage to the 
Jordan. 

The new monarch, agreeably to the piety of his 
character, instantly set about regulating the religious 
institutions at Jerusalem. The monks, who had ac- 
companied th6 pilgrims from Europe, were assigned 
a handsome establishment in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat as a reward for their piety and perseverance. 

But what most conduced at this time to augment 
the joy and confidence of the pilgrims was, the dis- 
covery of a piece of the true cross on which their 
Lord had suflFered. A Christian inhabitant of Jeru- 
salem came and told some of the knights, that during 
the time of the siege he had buried in the earth, to 
conceal it from the Infidels, a cross half an ell long, 
and ornamented with gold, in which was inserted a 
piece of the True Cross. On a Friday, all the peo- 
ple, headed by the clergy, went in solemn procession 
to the designated place, and with loud hymns of joy 
raised the sacred relic, and bore it to the church' of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the custody of it was com- 
mitted to Amulf, the representative of the^patriarch. 
As we proceed, we shall find this holy cross inspiring 
the Christians with a valour that nothing could with- 
stand. 

BATTLE OF ASCALON. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since the conquest 
of the Holy City, when sure tidings came of the ap- 
proach of an immense Egyptian army, under the 
compaand of the vizier Afdal. Leaving a suifficient 

VOL. I. Q 
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garrison in the tower of David^ Godfrey set out with 
his brother Eustace, Tancred, and Robert of Flim- 
ders, at the head of all the troops he could collect. 
He marched by Ramla to the sea-coast, along which 
he directed his course towards Ascalon. On the way 
the pilgrims captured some Arabs; firom these they 
learned that the vizier was advancing by land, and 
a numerous fleet was sailing along the coast, laden 
with provisions and all kinds of military stores, and 
that moreover Afdal had vowed the bloodiest ven- 
geance on the Franks, and the destruction of all the 
holy places. 

It was immediately resolved to send the bishop of 
Matera to summon Raymond and the duke of Nor- 
mandy to the aid of their brethren, and Amulf was 
required to come with the True Cross, that its pre- 
sence might exalt the courage of the pilgrims. It 
was not without some difficulty that the obstinacy of 
Count Raymond was overcome. Peter the Hermit 
too declined being present in the field, and he stayed 
at Jerusalem in the place of Amulf. 

All the pilgrims were present in the camp, which 
was pitched between Joppa and Ascalon, and here 
all bound themselves not to plunder till the victory 
had been completely gained. Next morning clouds 
of dust were seen in the distance, and judging that 
they must be caused by the approach of the enemy, 
the Christians set themselves in battle array; but 
soon they beheld only horses, camels, and oxen, 
guided by a few herdsmen, and guarded by a small 
party of horsemen. This booty fell into their hands, 
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and from the Arabs they learned that the army of 
Afdal consisted of a hundred thousand horse^ and 
forty thousand foot. In their own camp the Chris- 
tian leaders counted but five thousand horse^ and 
fifteen thousand foot^ yet^ nothing daimted by the 
odds^ they thought only of victory. The greater 
number passed the night in the open air^ and each 
pilgrim looked with impatience for the appearance of 
the dawn» 

Morning at length came. It was a Thursday, the 
12th of August, and a dawn more bright than usual 
summoned the pilgrims to the toils of this eventful 
day*. Each confessed his sins to a priest, and Ar- 
nulf blessed the people with the holy cross. The 
Moslem emir of Ramla, who was in the camp, was 
filled with amazement at their joy and exultation; he 
inquired the cause from Godfrey, who told him that 
it was their reliance on their Saviour and his holy 
cross, and the confidence which they felt of being 
admitted to the joys of heaven if they fell in the 
fight. The emir, it is said, then requested that he 
also might be blessed with the sacred relic. 

* All stood prepared, and, through the long, long nighty 
Expectant pined for mom's returning ray ; 
Ne'er did the blue sky show so clear and bright, 

As in the dawning of that noted day; 
Aurora smiled, and seined in her array 

Of purple radiance with the sun to vie; 
Her amethystine crown she shakes away. 
All becomes gold ; and, without film, the sky 
On great and glorious deeds opes slow its glorious eye. , 

Jer. Dd* c. xx. st. 5. 
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The Chnstian army advanced in three divisions; 
Godfrey led the left; the count of Toulouse the 
right, along the sea-shore; the centre was conducted 
by Eustace, Tancred, and the counts of Normandy 
and Flanders. The loud shouts of the crusaders, 
and the glittering of their arms, appalled their ene- 
mies, who did not think they would venture to face 
them in the open field. The cattle, too, which the 
Christians had captured, being driven along by the 
command of Godfrey, increased the dust, and mag- 
nified in the eyes of the Saracens the number of 
their foes. 

At the brook in the vale of Sorek, Amulf and the 
clergy stayed; the army passed over, and advanced 
against the Saracens. Count Raymond took his 
station among the gardens which extend from the 
town to the sea; Godfrey stood against the gate of 
Ascalon, to prevent a sally of the garrison; the duke 
of Normandy and the other chiefs led their men 
against the host of Egypt. A thick hail of arrows 
from the Negroes, who knelt in front of the Saracenic 
host, protected by large shields, received them as 
they advanced. The clangour of trumpets, the din of 
kettle-drums, the strokes and the dreadful sound of 
the iron flails which the Azopart (as the historians 
call the Negro troops) swung round and struck 
against corslet and shield, and the heads of the 
horses, daunted not the champions of the cross. 
Robert of Normandy forced his way through the 
Azopart. reached the place where the royal standard 
was displayed before the vizier, and slew the man 
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who held it. Tancred^ Eustace, and Robert of 
Flanders, pressed forward, and about the hour in 
which our Lord was placed on the cross, the strength 
of the Saracens waxed faint, and they turned and fled. 
Godfrey cut them off from the town; they made to 
the sea, but here the sword of the Proven9als mowed 
them down, and a vast number of those.who reached 
it perished in the waves. Tancred and Eustace had 
meantime stormed the hostile camp, but negligent of 
their vow the pilgrims turned to plunder, and a large 
body of Saracens was preparing to fall upon them, 
when Godfrey descended the hill on which he stood, 
called them back to arms, and the Saracens turned 
and fled to the town. Many were crushed to death 
in, the gate, some climbed the trees, hoping thus to 
be concealed, but they only became thereby defence- 
less marks for the arrows of the crusaders. Afdal 
himself escaped with difiiculty to the town, leaving 
behind him his splendid scymitar, which was sold by 
the pilgrim, into whose hands it fell, for sixty byzants. 
Getting on board the fleet, he made sail for Egypt, 
in grief and despair at the total rout of his army, 
and the failure of all his magnificent projects. The 
loss of the Saracens in this decisive battle is stated 
at thirty thousand men, while the Christians lost only 
a few foot-men, not a single knight being among the 
slain*. 

* This battle will be found in the last canto of the «7mf- 
salem Delivered; with a poet's licence Tasso makes the 
Egyptian army come up while the crusaders are storming the 
Holy City. As we have already observed, he has transferred 
hither much of what occurred at Antioch. 
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Next mommg a part of the pilgrim army set out 
for Jerusalem. The hills and dales resounded^ as 
they passed along them^ with the loud and joyous 
notes of their trumpets and comets; they clashed 
their cymbals in unison^ and the roices of tiie war* 
riors mingled in harmony with their martial music. 
On their arrival their brethren came forth to meet 
them; they advanced to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and retmned thanks to the Saviour who 
had granted them so glorious a victory, and placed 
in it as a trophy the banner of the khalif of Egypt. 

Had the crusaders lost the battle of Ascalon, as 
they probably would had their opponents been 
Turks, their in&nt empire would have been crushed, 
and few of them had ever beheld their native land. 



DEPARTURE OF THE PILGRIMS. 

After waiting some time in vain expectation of 
the surrender of Ascalon, Godfrey moved his army 
along the coast to Arsoof, but the garrison of this 
place had been, like that of Ascalon, secretiy advised 
by Raymond not to surrender. Godfrey and his 
knights were fiUed with rage at this conduct of the 
count of Toulouse, and they advanced with banners 
displayed to Ceesarea, where he and the other princes 
lay; but by the efforts of the count of Flanders and 
the others, the warriors of the cross w^e prevented 
from turning their arms against each other, and 
Raymond soon after set out for Laodicea. 
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, In the camp at Csesarea the chief pilgrims an- 
nounced to Godfrey their intention of returning 
home, as by this last victory they had placed his 
kingdom in security. The pious prince sought not 
to detain them; he embraced and with tears bade 
farewell to the companions of his toils and his 
triumphs, and besought them, when safe at home, 
4still to think of the sacred cause, and of him and their 
brethren whom they had left in exile. The pilgrims^ 
to the number of twenty thousand, had bathed in the 
Jordan, and plucked their palms in the garden of 
Abraham at Jericho, and now they took their former 
route along the coast and came to Jibel. As they 
lay here encamped, they learned that Boemond, aided 
by a Pisan and Genoese fleet, was laying siege to 
Laodicea, a town belonging to the Greek emperor* 
Coimt Raymond was highly incensed at this intelli- 
gence, and Daimbert, archbishop of Pi^a, who had 
come as papal legate on board of this fleet, was 
obUged by the pilgrims to n;iake his countrymen 
cease to aid Boemond. Count Raymond raised his 
banner on the town, and Boemond, with his usual 
prudence, gave up his design, which he saw was not 
now to be effected. 

The two Roberts got on shipboard at Laodicea, 
and proceeded to Constantinople, where they met a 
most gracious reception from the emperor. The 
pilgrims then continued their homeward journey, 
and most of them reached their abodes in safety. 

We may in imagination foUow the pilgrims to 
their respective homes, behold them receiving the 
^ongratulir,tiQns pf their friends, and depositing their 
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branches of holy pahn in the church of their parish, 
and listen to their tales of the toils they had under- 
gone^ and the novelties they had seen. But among 
them there are two who deserve a more particular 
notice^ namely^ the two Roberts^ whom we have 
found so often united in glory and in danger^ who 
fought in the sacred cause with less of selfish views 
than almost any other of the princes^ except God- 
frey^ his brother Eustace^ and Tancred^ and whose 
zeal and valour, setting aside the short flight of the 
duke of Normandy from the famine at Antioch, are 
without reproach. 

The count of Flanders reached his home in safety, 
and was received with the utmost joy by his faithful 
subjects, and with distinguished honour by the king 
and princes of France. During the remainder of 
his Ufe he was an ardent supporter of the claims 
of the Holy See against his liege lord the Emperor 
Henry IV. He persecuted the married clergy so 
violently that the archbishop of Rheims foimd it 
necessary to moderate his zeal. The pope and all 
the holy men of the time vied in their praises of 
the pious count of Flanders. But the death of 
Robert was inglorious. In the year 1111, the royal 
troops marched against Thibaut, the refractory count 
of Blois; the banner of France was followed by the 
count of Flanders, but near Meaux they met with 
a check, and as they were retiring over the bridge 
on the Maine, Robertas horse fell and trampled on 
him. He died of the injury on the third day, and 
was buried in his town of Arras. 

Robert of Normandy was less fortunate. On his 
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return through Apulia, he became acquainted with 
Sibylla, daughter of William, count of Conversana, 
a maiden of surpassing beauty and high mental 
endowments; he sought her hand, and his suit was 
successfcd. The charms of his wife, and the delights 
of the climate, detained him an entire year in Apulia. 
Meantime his brother Henry had obtained posses- 
sion of England and Normandy. Robert at length 
prepared to assert his rights, the English nation were 
mostly in his favour, but he made such delay, and 
managed his affairs so, ill, that he was obliged to 
resign his claim to the English crown. Unfortu- 
nately for him, the Duchess Sibylla, whose wisdom 
equalled her beauty, and whose prudence corrected 
his folly, died within a few years, and the Normans, 
wearied out with his negligence, invited over King 
Henry. Robert, in the year 1106, fell into the hands 
of his unnatural brother, who imprisoned him in the 
<»istle of Cardiff, where he died after a confinement 
<)f twenty-eight years. 

Edgar Atheling, the faithful companion of Robert, 
whom he so much resembled, and whose prosperity 
and adversity he shared, lived to a great age on a 
moderate pension assigned him by the king of 
England. 

The reader will, doubtless, be curious to learn 
the subsequent history of the Hermit, the man whose 
eloquence had roused the warriors of the West to 
march to the delivery of the Holy Land. Peter, 
then, in whose character valour was no leading 
feature, and whose enthusiasm had been cooled by 
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time and suffering, was among those who returned 
to Europe. He had performed his tow ; the tomb 
of Christ was free, his task was done. The sixteen 
years which remained of his life were spent in exer- 
cises of devotion, in a monastery which he founded 
Bt Huy near Liege, and his bones repose at thieit 
sacred place. 



Such, as it has been narrated in [the foregoing 
pages, was the First Crusade; one of the most ex- 
traordinary events in the history of the world. We 
have related it with some degree of minuteness, as 
it is peculiarly illustrative of the state of manners 
and opinion at the time, and folly displays the 
spirit of the age, in which piety the most sincere, 
and valour the most heroic, were blended with the 
grossest superstition, and with the most ruthless 
ferocity. Our future pages will supply abundant 
instances of this spirit, and teach our readers not 
to lament that " the age of chivalry is gone/* 
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TIME BETWEEN THE FIRST AND 
THE SECOND CRUSADE. 



STATE OF THE NEW KINGDOM. 

Godfrey now remained^ environed with enemies^ 
with but three hundred knights and two thousand 
foot-men^ all of the crusaders that could be induced 
to continue in the East. Among these were the 
gallant Tancred, and the faithful Werner of Greis. 
As the capture of Jerusalem had caused a great sen- 
sation at Bagdad as well as at Cairo^ and the small 
number of the remaining Franks must have been 
well known^ it may cause surprise that there was 
not a general effort of the Moslems to overturn their 
infant empire. But the religious animosity between 
the adherents of the rival khalifs was too strong to 
permit of any cordial \mion; they had also the most 
exaggerated ideas of the courage^ strength^ and fero- 
city of the Franks; and the noble qualities of some 
of their leaders^ particularly of Godfrey and Tan- 
cred, had won the admiration and esteem of the 
Moslem emirs. It was not imnatural that the Sa- 
racen governors of Ascalon and other towns should 
prefer the neighbourhood of such noble knights and 
valiant warriors to tliat of the rude and ferociotis 
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Turks, and also that the Turkish princes of Aleppo 
and Damascus would rather see Jerusalem in the 
hands of the Franks, than in those of the Egyptians. 
Small as was the number of the Latin subjects 
of Godfrey, they soon began to feel the want of 
provisions. The Saracens, who were numerous in 
the country, preferred letting their lands he idle to 
cultivating them for the Franks, whose insolence 
soon alienated the affections of the native Christians 
also, who began secretly to regret their change of 
masters. The new monarch was often obliged to 
cross the Jordan at the head of his knights, and 
seize the herds of the Arabs. Tancred, who had 
reduced the whole of Galilee, vied in noble qualities 
with Godfrey; but the exploits of both were, by 
the paucity of their forces, confined to the driv- 
ing of cattle, and the pillaging of open towns and 
villages. 



GERHARD D'AVESNES. 

The emir of Arsoof had agreed to pay tribute, 
and had given hostages; Godfrey had also placed in 
his hands a knight named Gerhard d'Avesnes, as a 
pledge of his good faith. The Saracen hostages, 
however, contrived to make their escape, and the 
tribute was then refused; Godfrey, therefore, in the 
winter of the year 1099, laid siege to the town with 
three thousand men. The besieged, when they saw 
the Christians preparing to attack them, took Ger- 
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hard d^Avesnes, and binding him on a beam of 
timber^ set him in the place against which the ma- 
chines were chiefly directed* The knight in terror 
loudly called to his brethren to spare him, but 
Godfrey calmly replied, " Gerhard, if thou wert my 
own brother, I could not take pity on thee: I cannot 
keep the people back from the vengeance which they 
have vowed against this town. It is better that 
thou shouldest die the death of a martyr and gain 
eternal life, than that the hostile inhabitants should 
long continue to cause the destruction of numerous 
pUgrims/^ 

The knight submitted with pious resignation to 
his fate, only praying of Godfrey to give his horse 
and arms to the brethren of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
obtain their prayers for the good of his soul. The 
engines now played, the darts flew, and ten of them 
pierced the body of Gerhard. The defence of the 
besieged was obstinate; they set fire to a wooden 
tower, in which were thirty knights, who all perished ; 
and Godfrey found it necessary to raise the siege and 
return to Jerusalem, where Arnulf directed the 
people to perform penance and other acts of devotion, 
to clear themselves from the guilt of the death of 
Gerhard d^Avesnes. 

The following spring, however, the people of 
Arsoof, weary of the continual annoyance which the 
Christians gave them, agreed to pay tribute as before. 
One day Godfrey and his people, to their joy no less 
than their infinite surprise, beheld entering the town, 
moimted on a stately horse, and richly attired, that 
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very Gerhard who had, as they thought, perished by 
their darts at Arsoof. But his wounds had not 
proved mortal; and the emir had had them cured, 
and now sent him as one of the most acceptable gifts 
he could offer to his Uege at Jerusalem. Grodfrey 
bestowed many rich giffcs on Oerhard, to reward his 
magnanimity and courage. 



PILGRIMAGE OF BALDWIN AND BOEMOND. 

At Christmas Baldwin and Boemond came to 
Jerusalem to pay their vows at the tomb of the Re- 
deemer. They were accompanied by the archbishop 
of Pisa and twenty-six thousand pilgrims^ horse and 
foot, the greater part of whom were lately arrived 
from Italy. The two princes had met at Paneas, 
and thence proceeded to the Holy City. As it was 
the depth of winter, the sufferings of the pilgrims 
were dreadful. The cold was intense, the rain poured 
in torrents, no provisions were to be had; the sugar- 
cane alone, which grew wild about the Jordan, 
afforded them an agreeable, but a scanty nourish- 
ment. Several expired by cold and hunger, and the 
Arabs fell on and slew such of them as lingered be- 
hind the main body. At Tiberias, where Tancred 
had fixed his residence, they found food and repose, 
and Godfrey and all his people hastened to welcome 
them as they approached the Holy City. 

Having visited the holy places, and paid their 
vows, the princes prepared to return home, but, first. 
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in conjunction with Godfrey, they proceeded to ap- 
point a patriarch. Their choice fell on the bishop 
of Pisa^ who, perhaps, had gained over Baldwin and 
Boemond by his presents, or who was, it may be, 
regarded as the fittest person to fill the important 
station, Amulf being generally disliked on accoimt of 
his immorality. The new patriarch was consecrated 
by the bishop of Ramla, and Godfrey and Boemond 
took their territories as fiefs from him, swearing 
fideUty to God and the patriarch. 

Baldwin and Boemond now departed. The toils 
and dangers of the road were greater than before, 
but they reached Laodicea in safety, and here they 
parted, each taking the road to his own dominions. 



DEATH OF GODFREY. 

Though Godfrey, as has been already liaid, Cotdd 
count but two himdred knights and two thousand 
serviceable foot-men at Jerusalem, his power was 
respected by all the surrounding Moslems, and he 
formed treaties with the Saracen governors of As- 
calon, Acre, and Ceesarea, and the Turkish princes of 
Aleppo and Damascus, by which some gave tribute, 
and others engaged to allow a free trade with their 
subjects. The Arab sheikhs also brought presents, 
and sought the friendship of the redoubted prince of 
the Franks. 

These last could not conceal their amazement 
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when they beheld the vanquisher of both Turks and 
Saracens sitting on a sack filled with straw, and on 
the ground. " But why/^ said Godfrey, " should 
not the earth, which is the place of rest for all after 
death, serve the living for the same purpose?" — 
*' Verily,^^ cried they when they heard this, " this 
man is born to conquer the whole world, and rule 
over all people." 

An Arab sheikh requesting to see a proof of his 
strength, Godfrey with one blow of his sword cut off 
the head of a camel. The Arab seeming to attribute 
this to the keenness of the weapon, and not to the 
strength of the man, Godfrey took the Arab^s own 
sword, and performed the same feat with it. 

The Ufe of this excellent prince was not of long 
endurance; the climate, and the great exertions which 
he made, gradually undermined his constitution; and 
as he went to Jaffa to receive the son of the doge of 
Venice, he was attacked by a four-day fever. He 
had the satisfaction to learn how the whole West 
rang with his fame, but finding the noise and bustle 
of a sea-port to be injurious to him, he had himself 
conveyed to Jerusalem, where, notwithstanding the 
prayers of the people and the skill of the physicians, 
he breathed his last on the 18th of July, 1100, after 
^ brief reign of only one year. All the Christians 
mourned for him during five days, and their grief 
was shared by the Moslems, who admired in him 
valour united with piety and the purest sense of 
justice. Godfrey was interred in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the following epitaph may still 
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be read on his tomb: — Here lieth the renowned 
Duke Godfirey of Bouillon, who won all this land to 
Christianity. May his soul reign with Christ*. 



ELECTION OF A KING. 

On his death-bed Godfrey had expressed his 
desire that his brother Baldwin should be chosen to 
succeed him ; but the Patriarch Daimbert, judging 
that it would be more for his own advantage to have 
the dignity in the hands of his patron Boemond, and 
also offended at the refusal of Werner of Greis to 
put the tower of David into his possession, according 
to the agreement made with him by the late king, 
was zealous in the cause of Boemond. Tancred, too, 
who did not forget the affair at Tarsus, and who had 
latterly been on ill terms with Godfrey himself, on 
account of his having promised the investiture of 
Khaifa, a place to be conquered, to Waldemar Car- 
pinel, and not to himself, was also zealous in the 
cause of his uncle, and hasted to Jerusalem to con- 
cert matters with Daimbert. On the other hand, 
Arnulf, whose great wealth f gave him influence, and 

* Hie jacet inclitus dux Grodefridas de BuUon, qui totam 
istam terrain aquisivit cultui Christiano, cujus anima regnet cum 
Christo. Amen. 

t Amuld had inherited the wealth of Odo, bishop of Bayeux, 
the brother of William the Conqueror, who had died on the 
crusade. 
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all the knights attached to the house of Bouillon^ 
were strenuous in the cause of Baldwin* 

The Bouillon party sent off messengers to Bald- 
win to urge him to come with all speed* Daimbert 
also despatched his secretary^ Marcellus^ to Antioch, 
to Boemond^ but Marcellus^ on coming to Laodicea, 
was detained there by Coimt Raymond^ who had 
little friendship for the Normans. Even, however, 
if Marcellus had reached Antioch, it would have 
been to no purpose, as Boemond was now a captive 
in the hands of the Turks* 

A Turk, named Kameshtegin*, sumamed Ibn 
Danishmend, that is, the son of the schoolmaster, 
such having been the occupation of his father, had 
made himself by his ability prince of Sebaste. Gra- 
briel, the Armenian prince of Melitene, being hard 
pressed by the Ibn Danishmend, called on Boemond 
for aid. The prince of Antioch agreed to give it, but 
as he was advancing to his relief, he was suddenly 
fallen on with a superior force by Kameshtegin, and 
routed, and made a prisoner. Baldwin, on hearing 
of his disaster, hastened from Edessa, and secured 
both Melitene and Antioch against the designs of 
the Turk ; but he could not effect the liberation of 
Boemond, whose captivity, however, at this con- 
juncture, we may fairly suppose, could not have been 
very disagreeable to him. 

* All names in the subsequent narrative In which there 
occurs a ^, are to be regarded as Turkish. 

The historians call Ibn Danishmend, Doliman, perhaps to 
make it accord with Soliman, the name by which they call 
Kilij Arslan. 
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BALDWIN'S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 

Baldwin, less grieved, as it is said, for the 
death of his brother, than rejoiced at the prospect of 
extended dominion, did not hesitate to accept the 
proffered royalty. Having summoned from Antioch, 
where he was in the service of Boemond,his nephew, 
Baldwin du Bourg, he appointed him his successor 
in the government of Edessa. He then, early in the 
month of October, set forth at the head of two hun- 
dred knights and eight hundred foot-men, and pro- 
ceeded to Antioch, where he declined the invitation 
of the people to take the government on him during 
the captivity of Boemond. From Antioch he sent 
his wife, servants, and baggage by sea to Jaffa, and 
took Jiimself the road along the coast, which Godfrey 
and the pilgrims had travelled. He was hospitably 
entertained by the emir of Tripolis, from whom he 
learned that the Turkish princes of Damascus and 
JSmesa were lying in wait for him at the narrow pass 
between Mount Climax and the sea, on this side of 
the Nahar-el-Kelb {Dog's-river). At this pass the 
mountains run out to the sea, and the only passage 
IS by a narrow path, of from four to six feet in width, 
cut out of the face of the mountain, and extending 
for the length of a mile along it. Lofty rocks tower 
above ; beneath, the sea beats the base of the moiin- 
tain, and one false step might bring destruction to 
the traveller. 

A part of Baldwin^s followers now quitted him 
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through fear, but he was himself resolved rather to 
die than to turn back. On coming to the pass, he 
found some of the Turks posted in it, others on 
the rocks above it, while beneath, on the sea, were 
ships, from on board of which the Turks discharged 
their arrows at his troops. To win his way by force 
he saw was impossible, he therefore had recourse to 
stratagem. At break of day he commenced a re- 
treat, and led his men back to the plain ; the Turks, 
as he had hoped, pursued, the Christians turned, the 
Turks were routed and. driven over the pass, and 
Baldwin, collecting his men, urged his way along it 
with all speed, and safely reached the plain at the 
other side. 

He pursued his march by Bairoot, Sidon, Tyre, 
and Acre, and came to Khaifa (Caiphas), where the 
inhabitants brought him out provisions for sale. As 
this town now belonged to Tancred, Baldwin, for fear 
of giving oflFence, did not allow any of his people to 
enter it. Tancred, who was laying siege to Jaffa, 
on hearing of the arrival of Baldwin, left it, and 
returned by a circuitous route to Khaifa; and as 
Arnulf had at this time forced his rival Daimbert 
to take refuge on Mount Zion, and renounce all 
interference in public matters, no opposition existed 
against Baldwin at Jerusalem. When he reached 
that city in the month of November, clergy and 
people bearing crosses and wax tapers, and singing 
hymns of joy and thanksgiving, came forth to meet 
him, and conducted him to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 
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BALDWIN'S FIRST EXPEDITION. 

It was judged advisable by Baldwin^s most pru- 
dent friends that he should, on account of the enmity 
of the patriarch, quit the city for a short time, and 
endeavour to perform some action which might raise 
his character in the eyes of the people. Accordingly, 
on the seventh day after his arrival, towards the end 
of November, he put himself at the head of one hun- 
dred and fifty knights and five hundred foot-men, 
and appeared before the gates of Ascalon. The 
Ascalonites came forth to battle, and he was glad to 
retire from before them, and turn his arms against 
the plundering Arabs, who lurked in the caverns 
between Ramla and Jerusalem. A fire was kindled 
at the mouth of the robbers* den, and the smoke 
soon forced two of them to come forth and implore 
mercy. Baldwin treated them kindly, gave them 
presents, and then made one of them go back to try 
and persuade his companions to surrender. While 
he was away, the Christians cut off the head of him 
who remained. The other now came out with ten of 
his comrades, of whom one was sent back into the 
cave, and the rest put to death. In this manner the 
robbers, to the number of two hundred and thirty, 
were decoyed out and slain, and then, by means of 
smoke, their wives and children were forced to come 
out and surrender. 
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Baldwin and his men now directed their course 
to Hebron. "We passed/* says Pulcher of Char- 
tres, Baldwin^s chaplain — "we passed the mountains 
which are the burial-place of the patriarchs, where 
gloriously repose the bodies of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Sarah, and Rebecca ; we then came into the 
valley where of old time stood the guilty cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, which God destroyed in his 
wrath, and in which now is the Lake Asphaltides, 
whose waters are so bitter, that birds and other 
animals cannot drink of them, nor fish live in them, 
whence it is called the Dead Sea. I myself made 
trial of the bitterness of its waters, for I got down 
from my mule to taste them, and found them more 
bitter than hellebore.'* Proceeding thence, after a 
journey of five days, during which they suffered so 
much from hail, rain, snow, and ice, that thirty of 
the foot-men died, they came *^to a valley abounding 
in all kinds of fruits, that in which Moses, by the 
Divine aid, caused a spring of pure water to gush 
from the side of a dry rock. This fount still runs 
abundantly, and I, Fulcher, watered my horses in it. 
We then ascended a high mountain, on which is 
btdlt a monastery, named St. Aaron, in the spot 
where God spoke with Moses and Aaron. The sight 
of all these holy places, which had been hitherto un- 
known to us, filled us with joy.** 

They then came to a town whose inhabitants in- 
formed them of a still larger and richer town, named 
Susum, which, on coming to it, they found deserted^ 
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but full of provisions. Here they stayed a few days, 
and then departing with their booty, reached on the 
eighth day the valley of the Dead Sea; and they 
came by Hebron and Bethlehem to the Holy City, 
where they arrived three days before Christmas. 



CORONATION OF BALDWIN. 

The patriarch now saw that all further opposition 
to Baldwin was useless ; but the old question, about 
the propriety of wearing a crown of gold in the city 
where the Saviour, had been crowned with thorns, 
was again agitated. It was, however, very plausibly 
argued by Baldwin^s friends, that the crown was set 
on the head of Christ by way of insult, and not of 
honour, but that now that his doctrine had conquered 
so gloriously, the Divine precept acquired all its 
original force, according to which the king was to be 
crowned, that he might thereby pledge himself to 
govern according to law and justice. Moreover a 
coronation, it was said, would give the Christians 
consideration in the eyes of the Infidels. 

These arguments were found to be of weight, and 
on the Christmas-day of the year 1100, Baldwin I. 
was crowned by the patriarch, and anointed as of 
old, not in Jerusalem, however, but in Bethlehem, 
the city of David^ for thus the dispute had been 
accommodated. 
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CHARACTER OF BALDWIN I. 



Among the Christian princes none, perhaps, was 
so fit to be the successor of Godfrey as his brother 
Baldwin, who equalled him in personal valour, and 
now was disposed to make his life his model. In 
person Baldwin was handsome ; he was a far larger 
man than Godfrey; his appearance was dignified and 
stately ; his nose was arched, his beard of a reddish 
brown, and his upper lip projected a little. Being 
originally destined for the church, he had received 
somewhat more of education than was usual among 
laymen, and though his natural incUnation led him 
to resign the preferments which he held, and take 
to war and temporal occupations, he retained a gra- 
vity of demeanour and language, which gave him the 
appearance of a prelate rather than of a prince. 
The great defect of his character was his want of 
fideUty to his consorts ; but he was never guilty of 
oflFering violence to any female, and he concealed his 
weakness as much as possible. His first wife, who 
was an Englishwoman, named Godchild, having died 
on the way, at Marasia, he espoused the daughter of 
an Armenian prince, named Tafrok, the lord of some 
castles on Mount Taurus. Baldwin finally adopted, 
with great facility, the manners and customs of thei 
East. 
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MIRACLE OF THE LIGHTING OF THE LAMPS. 

Fortunately for the peace of the country, Tan- 
cred who stiU refused to yield obedience to Baldwin, 
was invited to take on him the government of An- 
tioch during the captivity of his uncle. He gladly 
complied with the call, and he surrendered Tiberias 
and Khaifa to Baldwin, on condition of his being re- 
invested with them should he return from Antioch 
within a year and three months. The departiire of 
Tancred was lamented by perhaps all but the king. 

A Genoese fleet, having on board pilgrims and a 
papal legate, happened to arrive at this time at Lao- 
dicea. At the invitation of the king, they sailed to 
Jaffa, in order to come and partake of the Easter 
solemnities at Jerusalem. The festival, however^ 
commenced with grief and mourning, instead of the 
usual joy and jubilee. The cause was as follows: — 

On the eve of Easter, the pilgrims of all nations 
were, according to custom, assembled in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, in expectation of the usual 
miracle of the Hghting of the lamps by fire from 
heaven. From the third hour, the Greek and Latin 
clergy alternately performed the high-mass, and at 
the ninth hour, when a Greek priest had thrice cried 
^^ Kyrie Eleisony^ and all the people had responded^ 
the patriarch drew forth the keys, and opened the 
Holy Sepulchre, but the lamp within emitted no 
flame. In vain were prayers and supplications made 
to Heaven; the darkness still remained. Some went 
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to the Mount of Olives, where it sometimes happened 
that the miracle occurred instead of at the Sepulchre, 
but no light was there. The people retired, some 
filled with grief, others consoUng themselves with the 
reflection that the miracle which had been necessary 
to sustain the hopes of the people, while the Holy 
City was subject to the Infidels, was now withdrawn 
as being no longer needed. 

During the night the church remained in total 
darkness; the morning came, and still there was no 
appearance of the miracle. The patriarch, to console 
the people, assured them that if the miracle had 
ceased it was for wise reasons, but advised a proces- 
sion as the means of obtaining its renewal. Then 
patriarch and clergy, king and people of the Latin 
church, compassed, with naked feet, and praying 
aloud, the Temple of the Lord, while the Greeks and 
Syrians tore their hair and gashed their cheeks as 
they went round and round the Holy Sepulchre. As 
the Latins were returning, they all of a sudden be- 
held the windows of the church emitting a ruddy 
light. The patriarch opened the Sepulchre, saw the 
miracle, and fell on his knees in prayer; then 
kindling a light at the holy lamp, he returned with 
it into the church, and the people, in a tumult of 
joy, pressed forward to light, according to custom, 
their tapers at the sacred flame. As the king and 
his nobles sat at meat in his dwelling near the Tem-» 
pie, one brought word that two of the lamps of that 
sacred fane had also been lighted from heaven. 
Some ran thither to view the wonder, and were wit- 
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nesses to the lamps all becoming lighted in succes- 
sion. The joy of the people now knew no bounds, 
for a superabundant portion of the Divine favour 
seemed thus to have been awarded to the faithful.* 



DEFEAT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

Baldwin, having agreed with the Genoese and 
Pisans to give them a third of the booty and a 
fourth of each town he should conquer by their aid, 
attacked Arsoof, the truce with that place being now 
expired. The people surrendered, on condition of 
safe conduct to Ascalon; those of Caesarea refusing 
all conditions, the town was taken by storm, and a 
massacre, similar to that at Jerusalem, took place, 
for as the patriarch proved to the Saracens, in reply 
to their charges of cruelty and violence, they held 
unrighteously the property of St. Peter. 

His Italian allies now sailed home, and king 
Baldwin found himself reduced to a state of great 
feebleness. An Egyptian army of eleven thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot was at this time 

* This miracle, if it is to be called such, is, we believe, per* 
formed at the present day. According, however, to the Syrian 
historian Aboo-'l-Faraj, an enemy of the Christians once told 
the Khalif Hakem that it was all a trick; that the iron wire 
by which the lamp hung was rubbed with balsam-oil, so that 
even though the Moslem governor of the city should seal the 
door of the Holy Sepulchre, the upper end of the wire could be 
kindled out on the roof, and the flame thus be communicated 
to the lamp. The same explanation will, we apprehend, hold 
good at present. 
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entered into his realm^ and with every effort, and 
after knighting all the esquires, he could muster no 
more than two hundred and sixty knights and nine 
hundred foot-men. Undismayed, the king led his 
little army to the encounter of such fearful odds. 
The True Cross, which was in some sort to the 
crusaders what the ark of the covenant had been to 
Israel of old, was borne before them by the pious 
Abbot Gerhard, and loud and joyful was the cry of 
^^ God help !" which rose when they came in view of 
the foe. 

Baldwin made six divisions of his little army, the 
station of the holy cross was with the fourth. The 
first divisions were cut to pieces, and the survivors 
fled to Jaffa, declaring that all was lost, and the king 
was dead. Baldwin was nearly in despair, when 
Gerhard, assuring him that this was a judgment on 
him for his unholy strife with the patriarch, he fell 
on his knees before the cross, and vowed a reconcilia- 
tion. Then Gerhard gave him absolution and the 
sacrament, and filled with renewed courage, the king 
sprang to horse, and waving his lance with its white 
pennon, and followed by all his knights but six, who 
remained with the holy cross, he charged the Infidels. 
At every stroke of sword, or lance, a Saracen fell, 
the purple surcoat of the king was soon dripping 
with the blood of the slain, and those who had lately 
been confident of victory now fled in confusion to 
Ascalon, leaving five thousand of their number dead 
on the plain. After this victory, which was gained 
on the 8th of September 1100, military operations 
were suspended till the ensuing spring. 
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NEW ARMIES OF PILGRIMS. 

The tales of victory brought home by the pil- 
grims excited the most extravagant expectations in 
the minds of their auditors, and nothing was deemed 
capable of resisting European valour. The pope 
called upon all who had taken the cross to perform 
their vow, the Emperor Henry IV. had the crusade 
preached, in order to gain favour with the clergy and 
laity. Many princes now resolved to visit in person 
the new empire founded in the East. 

Three great armies assembled, the first in Italy, 
under the archbishop of Milan and the two counts 
of Blandrate; the second in France, under Hugh the 
Great and Stephen of Blois, whom shame and re- 
morse urged to perform their vow, William, duke of 
Guienne and count of Poitou, who mortgaged his ter- 
ritory to William Rufus of England to procure funds, 
the count of Nevers, the duke of Burgundy, the 
bishops of Laon and Soissons; the third in Germany, 
under the bishop of Saltzburg, the aged Duke Welf 
of Bavaria, Conrad, the master of the horse to the 
emperor, and many other knights and nobles. Ida, 
also, the margravine of Austria, declared her resolu- 
tion to share the toils and dangers of the way, and 
pay her vows at the tomb of Christ. Vast numbers 
of women of all ranks accompanied all these armies; 
nay, in that of the duke of Guienne, who was inferior 
to none in valour, but united to it the qualities of a 
troubadour and glee-man, there appeared whole 
troops of young women. 
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The Italian pilgrims were the first to arrive at 
Constantinople. They set out early in the spring, 
and took their way through Carinthia, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. Though the excesses committed by them 
were great, the emperor gave them a kind reception, 
and the most prudent and friendly advice respecting 
their future progress. While they abode at Con- 
stantinople, Conrad, and the count of Blois, and the 
duke of Burgundy, arrived, and at Whitsuntide they 
all passed over, and encamped at Nicomedia. 

It was the advice of the emperor, of Raymond of 
Toulouse, who was now at the imperial court, of 
Stephen of Blois, and all the men of prudence, that 
the pilgrims should take the road trodden by their 
predecessors. But the archbishop of Milan, who 
had with him the arm of St. Ambrose, assuring the 
pilgrims that it was necessary to crush the head of 
the serpent, they resolved to direct their march to 
Bagdad, and thence to advance to the conquest of 
Khorassan! Finding all remonstrance vain, the 
French, sooner than seem to be outdone in zeal by 
the Lombards, agreed to accompany them. The 
emperor gave them five hundred Turcopoles, com- 
manded by Tzitas, to serve them for guides. 

After a march of three weeks the pilgrims reached 
the city of Angora (Ancyra), which they took, and 
put the garrison to the sword. Here becoming 
aware of their total ignorance of the country, the 
people, their language, and their manners, they sent 
to request the emperor to prevail on the count of 
Toulouse to come with the holy lauce, and be their 
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leader. Raymond^ though very unwillingly, under- 
took the charge, and they crossed the river Halys, 
and came to a town, which they burned, and slaugh- 
tered its inhabitants, although they were Christians, 
and had come forth, headed by their clergy, to 
meet and welcome them. They now turned north- 
wards, directing their course towards Amasia, and 
the Euxine sea. 

The famine, and other miseries, the usual attend- 
ants of a pilgrim-army were experienced in their 
most appalling forms; and to add to their calamities, 
the Turks, who had laid waste the whole country 
round, now began to show their clouds of light 
cavalry. Ibn Danishmend, Kilij Arslan, and the 
other princes, had united their forces for the de- 
struction of the common enemy, and their attacks 
became incessant. Nothing but a victory could save 
the pilgrims from death by famine; it was therefore 
resolved to give battle to the foe. 

The following morning, soon as the first beams 
of light had streaked the horizon, the archbishop of 
Milan went through the camp, annoimcing to the 
people that on that day would be a decisive battle; 
he exhorted them to confess their sins, and promised 
the forgiveness of them to all who should do so in 
obedience to his words. When they were marching 
out to battle, he stood and blessed them with the 
arm of St. Ambrose and the holy lance. The princes 
marshalled their troops; the post of honour was 
claimed and obtained by the Lombard chivalry. 
The fight began, the Turks combated in their usual 
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Parthian manner, and confused the Lombard35 who 
were unaccustomed to that mode of warfare. 
Wearied with 'their efforts, they turned and re- 
treated to the camp, the count of Blandrate, with the 
banner of the army, leading the way. Conrad, and 
his Germans, then advanced, and fought till noon, 
when they also retired; the Burgundians succeeded^ 
and their place was taken by the count of Blois, and 
his French, who maintained the conflict till the even- 
ing. Meantime, in another part of the field. Count 
Raymond and his Proven9als and Turcopoles, were 
hard pressed by the enemy; the former were all cut 
to pieces, and the latter, when they had exhausted 
their arrows, turned and fled to the camp. Raymond 
was now left with but ten knights, and he ascended 
a steep rock resolved to sell his life dearly. Stephen 
of Blois, and Conrad, when they missed him, in the 
evening, set out with two hundred helmets in search 
of him, and found him still engaged with the Turks, 
thirty of whom had been slain. They brought him 
in safety to the camp. 

During the night. Count Raymond, who saw, as 
he thought, destruction awaiting the Christian army, 
retired with his Turcopoles to a fortress belonging to 
the Greeks. The other leaders, when they discovered 
his flight, were filled with terror, and with one ac- 
cord resolved to fly to Sinope without delay. They 
aU departed that very night, and in such haste and 
confusion, that the bishop of Milan left behind him 
the arm of St. Ambrose, and the vestments of that 
holy man, which were adorned with gold and pre- 
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cious stones of inestimable value; nay, the French 
and Italians, in their unmanly terror, deserted the 
numerous females who had accompanied their pil- 
grimage, and wealth and everything was abandoned 
by these recreant knights. 

The Turks, who were preparing to retire to a 
greater distance, learned with amazement from their 
scouts the flight of the Christians. Forthwith the 
trumpets and clarions sounded in their camp, and at 
break of day they appeared before the tents of the 
crusaders. None were there to oppose ; they burst 
in, and found only women, children, and feeble per- 
sons, among whom were more than a thousand ladies 
of France and Italy, the wives and daughters of 
knights and nobles. The aged and the ugly were 
slaughtered without mercy; the young and hand- 
some were reserved to be led away captives, says the 
historian, to Khorassan, ^^ which is so surrounded by 
mountains and marshes, that once one is there, it 
is as hard to get out of it without the leave of the 
Turks, as for a flock of sheep to get out of their 
fold.'^ The whole camp was filled with the cries and 
lamentations of these unhappy females, who were 
horror-stricken at the wild and furious aspect of 
their captors, who, contrary to the European mode, 
^* had their heads shaven all round, four long tresses 
alone falling in disorder on their necks ; their beards 
thick and in disorder, and their garments making 
them like to unclean infernal spirits.^* The Turks now 
pursued the fugitives, with whom they speedily came 
up, and " they mowed them down with the sword as 
VOL. I. s 
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Ihe mower with his scythe mows down the ripened 
corn/^ The young alone were spared^ and led away 
captive. For miles the country was strewn with 
gold and silver^ silken garments^ and robes furred 
with ermine and sable^ which the fugitives had cast 
away in their haste. After undergoing great suffer* 
ings, the principal leaders reached Constantinople, 
where the emperor gave them the kindest reception. 
They remained there during the autumn and winter, 
and the bishop of Milan, the chief cause of their 
calamities, died in that city* 

The count of Nevers, who arrived with fifteen 
thousand pilgrims shortly after the departure of the 
Lombards, having vainly essayed to overtake them, 
turned to the south, and laid siege to Iconiimi. 
FaiUng in his attempt, he took the road to Melitene, 
and marched for a town named Reclei, on the river 
Halys. Suddenly the pilgrims found themselves 
environed by the Turks, in a valley where the springs 
had been all destroyed. During three days they 
bore all the torments of thirst, of which more than 
three hundred of them died; on the fourth, the 
Turks poured down like a torrent from the hills, and 
slaughtered them like game enclosed within the toils. 
Not more than seven hundred escaped; many noble 
ladies and much valuable property became the prey 
of the victors. The count of Nevers escaped to 
Germanicopolis, where he hired twelve Turcopoles to 
escort him to Antioch, in order that he might go and 
perform his vows. These men conducted him and 
his companions into a desert, retired region, where 
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they stripped them of all they had^ and left them 
naked and defenceless. They^ however^ made their 
way to Antioch, where Tancred displayed towards 
them the true spirit of chivaliy^ treating them in 
the kindest manner, and entertaining them till the 
foUowing spring. 

A similar fate befel the third and largest army, 
composed of the pilgrims led by the dukes of Ba- 
varia and Guienne and Hugh the Great. They also 
took the road to Iconium, and then directed their 
march to Reclei, to quench their thirst in the Halys. 
On reaching that rirer, they found its opposite bank 
occupied by the Turks, and as man or beast ap* 
proached to drink, the arrows flew, and were tinged 
with blood. A sudden panic seised the pilgrims; 
they turned and fled in confusion ; the Turks pur- 
sued, and they were slaughtered as their brethren 
had been. Not more than one thousand are said to 
have escaped, of an army which had counted one 
hundred thousand fighting men. The margravine 
of Austria was never heard of more; the bishop 
of Saltzburg was put to death by the Turks ; the 
bishop of Auvergne escaped to the mountains; 
Hugh the Great, who was wounded by an arrow in 
the knee, made his way to Tarsus, where he died, 
being destined never to behold the Holy Land; the 
duke of Bavaria reached the sea-coast, and thence 
proceeded to Antioch; the duke of Guienne flung 
away arms and armour, and, attended by a single 
esquire, fled to Longinias, in Cilicia. This light- 
hearted prince, after his return to Europe, made his 
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sufferings the theme of many a lively lay, which be 
sang to the knights and dames who repaired to the 
festivities of his ducal mansion. 

Such was the fruitless termination of this second 
great movement of the West, in which, perhaps, a 
third of a million of pilgrims left their homes, never 
to revisit them. 



INVASION OF THE HOLY LAND, 

In the spring, all the pilgrims who were assembled 
at Antioch prepared to set out for the Holy City. 
They departed under the guidance of Count Ray- 
mond, who had lately arrived. On their way they 
took Tortosa, where, to their great disappointment, 
the count determined to stay. They then prudently 
sent to request that the king would occupy the dan- 
gerous pass at the Nahar-el-Kelb, and when they 
came to that place, they found King Baldwin himself 
and a good body of knights, who had been several 
days waiting for them. They stayed at Jaffa till 
Palm Sunday, as they wished to enter the Holy City 
on the same day that their Saviour had made his 
triumphant entry into it. On Easter-day each pilgrim 
paid his vows, and returned his thanks to Heaven 
for the mercies which had been vouchsafed him. 

Stephen of Burgundy, Conrad, and several of 
the principal pilgrims, resolved to stay some time, 
and aid Baldwin in the defence of the Holy Land. 
Stephen of Blois and some others embarked at 
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-Jaffa, to return home, but they were driven back by 
a tempest. 

At Whitsuntide word was sent by the bishop of 
Ramla, that a Saracen army had passed the frontiers, 
and was wasting the country. Baldwin, deeming 
that the terror of the prelate had magnified a party 
of plimderers into an army, mounted his favourite 
steed, named Gazelle, for his fleetness, and set out 
with a few knights to chastise the freebooters. Ste- 
phen of Blois and some of the other Frank nobles 
and knights mounted such horses as they could get 
at Jaffa, and followed. When Baldwin came in 
sight of the Saracens, who were twenty thousand 
strong, and saw the fearful odds that were against 
him, his courage fell at once, and after a brief con- 
flict, in which he lost fifty of his knights, he was 
obliged to take refuge with the remainder in Ramla. 
During the night an Arab emir came before the 
walls, and earnestly desired to speak with the king. 
Having satisfied Baldwin that he might confide in 
him, he pressed him to quit the town, which would 
certainly be assailed with an overwhelming force 
in the morning, and the king, in an unknightly 
manner, leaving his brave companions to their fate*, 
fled to the mountains, under the guidance of the 
Arab* 

This act of the Arab was a return of gratitude, 
for the generous conduct of the king a short time 

♦ It is said, towever, and perhaps justly, in excuse of the 
king, that it was his intention to collect a force at Jerusalem^ 
and come to their relief. 
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before. In an expedition beyond the Jordan, Bald- 
win had made several prisoners, among whom was 
the wife of this emir. As they were proceeding 
towards the Jordan, the emir's wife was seized with 
the pains of labour. The king immediately halted, 
had her laid in the most convenient place that could 
be found, and left with her such of her female slaves 
as she desired, with a supply of food for several 
days, two skins of water, and two she-camels to give 
her milk, and he cast his own mantle over her to 
protect her from the weather. The emir, who was 
coming with a strong party in the hopes of over- 
taking the Christians and recovering his wife, was 
filled with joy when he found her; he praised aloud 
the nobleness of the Franks, and prayed that ere 
long he might find an occasion of testifying his 
gratitude. As we have seen, this act of King Bald- 
win, almost the only one which the Crusades pre- 
sent resembling those of what we term chivalry, 
met its due reward. 

In the morning Ramla was assailed, the walls 
were speedily broken down, and the tower, to which 
the knights had retired, was invested. The Saracens 
had effected a breach in it, and were preparing to 
apply fire to smother those within, when the knights, 
invoking the Lord Jesus, sallied forth sword in 
hand. Many infidels fell beneath their blows, but 
overpowered by numbers, they at length sunk in 
death. Among the slain were the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the count of Blois. Conrad was spared 
by the Saracens, and led a prisoner to Egypt, and 
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he was afterwards festored to liberty at the request 
of the Emperor Alexius. 

Baldwin^ meantime^ had lost his way in the 
mountains^ and could not reach Jerusalem. Having 
collected a few companions^ he proceeded towards 
Arsoof, which he reached after a perilous conflict 
with a party of the Saracens, in which some of his 
men were slain, and himself wounded. After a stay 
of seven days, he got on board of a swift-sailing 
vessel, belonging to an English pirate named 
Goderich, and running through the Egyptian fleet 
entered the port of Jaffa, to the great joy of the 
people, who believed him dead; for the Saracens, 
"who were before the town, had shown the head 
of a knight named Gerbod, asserting it to be that 
of the king. The Saracens were now encamped 
about nine miles off, engaged in constructing engines 
for the assault of the town; Baldwin had summoned 
all his vassals to his standard, and amid the clang 
of trumpets and horns, a valiant body of knights 
and foot-men, preceded by the holy cross, issued 
from the town. The resistance of the Saracens 
was brief, their camp and all it contained fell to the 
victors. 

Tancred, and Baldwin of Edessa, whom the 
king had early summoned to his aid, did not reach 
Arsoof till the month of September, and they then 
reftised to join in the proposed attack on Ascalon, 
unless the patriarch were reinstated in his dignity. 
Baldwin assented, provided Daimbert could clear 
himself before the legate of the charges made against 
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him. They then put their troops in motion^ but 
the attempt miscarried^ and in a synod held at 
Jerusalem^ Daimbert, being unable to answer the 
charges brought against him by Amulf and others, 
was deposed and banished, and his dignity given to 
Ebromer, a pious priest of the Holy Sepulchre, but 
a man of the most moderate capacity. 



STATE OF THE LAND. 

The land now had rest for the winter. It was 
always with the spring that war commenced; the 
appearance of an Egyptian army was then as regular 
as the return of the flowers, and the knights and 
squires were all summoned by the king to buckle on 
their armour and take the field. The districts of 
Ramla and Joppa were the usual scenes of action, 
but the Saracens often drove back the knights, 
and, spreading their ravages over the country, ap- 
peared before Jerusalem. Then the great beU of the 
cathedral would ring out, and the patriarch call 
on the faithful to arm in defence of the king and 
realm. The holy cross was displayed, and beneath 
it marched the warriors resolute to conquer or 
to die. 

To us, who live in another age and under another 
form of religion, it is almost impossible adequately 
to conceive the degree of courage and enthusiasm 
with which this relic inspired the brave but ignorant 
warriors of Jerusalem. Each knight or soldier, a& 
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he pressed to his lips the sacred wood on which, a& 
he beUeved, the Redeemer had expired for the sins 
of man, felt a flame of zeal and courage kindled 
^thin his bosom, which rendered him nearly in* 
vincible. If he came off victor in the fight, he had 
the joyful consciousness of having behaved as a good 
and faithful servant ; if he died, he was assured of 
an immediate entrance into the joy of his Lord. 
The instances which the historians relate of a handful 
of Christians scattering a host of the Infidels almost 
surpass behef . 

The Christians, too, were now become acquainted 
with their enemies^ mode of fighting. When engaged 
with the Turks the knights no longer pursued them 
in their feigned flight, and having discovered that 
the first quarter of the moon was the favourite time 
of fighting for the Turks, they were particularly on 
their guard at that season. The fierce mien, the 
blood-red turbans, and the iron flails of the iEthio- 
pians in the Egyptian armies, had also ceased in a 
great measure to inspire them with terror. 

But as their numbers were so small, it was only 
in cases of imminent danger that a force of any mag- 
nitude could be collected, and the exploits of the 
king and his knights were chiefly confined to incur- 
sions on the territory of Ascalon and other places 
in the hands of the Saracens, where they laid waste 
the vineyards, corn-fields, and pastures. At times 
they crossed the Jordan, and drove the herds of 
the Arabs, or waylaid and plundered the caravans 
which passed between Egypt and Syria. In con-* 
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sequence of the dangers both by sea and by land^ 
the concourse of pilgrims was diminishing^ and 
Baldwin now saw the necessity of being master of 
more than one good port, in order to be able to offer 
a secure landing-place to future pilgrims* 



TAKING OF ACRE. 

Thb king was anxious to reduce the town of 
Acre, whose harbour was one of the most commodi* 
ous on the coast. He had laid siege to it in the year 
1103, but to no purpose, as a fleet of twelve ships 
laden with men and arms had entered it at the mo« 
ment it was pressed most hard, and the garrison in a 
sortie burned his principal wooden tower, and killed 
his chief engineer* King Baldwin himself, too, 
received a wound during the siege. 

In the winter a Genoese and Pisan fleet of forty 
sail arrived at Laodicea. Baldwin sent to invite 
them to join in the siege of Acre, offering them in 
case of success a third of the tolls, and a church and 
a quarter of the town to themselves. They accepted 
this offer, and in the spring of 1104 Acre was 
invested by land and by sea. On the twentieth day 
of the siege the governor agreed to surrender, on 
condition of such of the inhabitants as chose being 
allowed to retire with their moveable property, and 
the rest being permitted still to dwell in the town, on 
payment of an annual tast. The king assented, and 
on the 26th of May the inhabitants commenced their 
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departure. But the Genoese and Pisans^ who, in 
the true spirit of traders, had in the council opposed 
all measures of humanity and policy, regardless of 
the fiith of treaties, fell on, plundered, and slew 
more than four thousand of the Saracens. Want of 
power alone withheld Baldwin from punishing this 
perfidious deed as it deserved* 



DEATH OF COUNT RAYMOND. 

Count Raymond, on his return from Constanti- 
nople, had been made a prisoner by Tancred, under 
pretext of his having betrayed the Lombard pilgrims 
to the Turks. But that this charge was frivolous 
is evident, as the count of Blois, and others who had 
shared in that unfortunate expedition, and were then 
at Antioch, warmly interested themselves in his 
favour, and he obtained his liberty on payment of a 
considerable rakisom^ Raymond^ as we have seen, 
afterwards made himself master of Tortosa. But the 
object next his heart seems to have been the acquisi- 
tion of Tripolis, which would give him the dominioti 
over the whole of that fruitful region between Le- 
banon and the sea. 

Having made the conquest of Jibel, and entered 
into an agreement with the Genoese, who had been 
at the taking of Acre, he ventured with but four 
hundred inen to attempt the subjection of the popu- 
lous city of Tripolis. He first cut oiF the water 
which supplied it, and then erected a castle on a 
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point of Lebanon which runs close up to it, which 
he named the Pilgrim^s Hill, whence he continually 
annoyed the town. He even made another voyage 
to Constantinople, and presented Alexius with his holy 
lance, in hopes of obtaining aid from him. But 
soon after his return, as the emir of TripoUs was one 
day casting fire into the Pilgrim's Hill, Raymond, 
who was standing on the flat roof of one of the 
houses, was so affected by the smoke of those which 
were on fire, that he died a few days after, in the 
February of the year 1105. The siege was continued 
by his relative, William of Cerdagne, who took the 
management of affairs there till Raymond's son Ber- 
tram should arrive from Europe. 

Such was the end of the rich and powerful count 
of Toulouse, a man certainly not faultless, but who 
had sacrificed more and gained less than any prince 
who had stayed in the East. Why he should have 
abandoned so fair a possession as Provence, where he 
enjoyed all the advantages of independent sove- 
reignty, for the chance of a dubious dominion in 
Syria, has to us always appeared nearly inexplicable. 
Possibly his jealousy of Boemond was the secret 
cause. 

LIBERATION OF BOEMOND. 

The daughter of Ibn Danishmend is said to have 
been disposed to Christianity*, and by her means 

* Ordericus Yitalis says that she accompanied Boemond to 
Antioch, and married Ms nephew Roger. 
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Boemond and his captor came to an agreement, by 
which the former was to have his liberty on payment 
of a hmidred thousand byzants, and an alliance^ 
oflfensive and defensive, to be formed between them* 
This treaty gave great offence to the other Turkish 
princes, but Ibn Danishmend adhered faithfully to 
his engagements. 

Boemond, on arriving at Antioch in May 1104, 
expressed himself greatly pleased with the manner in 
which Tancred had conducted himself during his 
captivity. But a dispute was near taking place, as 
Tancred maintained that he had a right to retain 
all his conquests, made from the Greeks during that 
time. He, however, gave them up to his uncle, and the 
harmony between them remained unbroken. . 

The conquests of Tancred had been the towns of 
Adana, Mamistra, Tarsus, and Laodicea. To gain 
the last he had recourse to the following curious 
stratagem. 

In his camp before the town he set up a tent of 
enormous size, supported by a large pine-tree. The 
sight of this tent excited no suspicion in the minds 
of the Laodiceans, who. only thought that the Franks 
were emulating the pomp of the East. Within this 
tent Tancred and a good number of his knights, 
mounted and armed, early one morning, took their 
station ; the remainder went out as it were to forage; 
perfect stillness reigned in the camp, as if all there 
were fast asleep. The Laodiceans, suspecting no dan- 
ger, came out of the town, and spread themselves over 
the country. In the midst of their security. Tan- 
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cred and his knights issued from the tent, got be- 
tween them and the gate^ slew several^ and cap- 
tured the remainder. The town immediately capi- 
tulated. 

Tancred had also been very successful against the 
Turks. He frequently chastised them for their in- 
cursions into his territory, and obtained large sums 
of money as ransom for those who fell into his hands* 



CAPTIVITY OF BALDWIN AND JOSCELIN. 

Baldwin du Bouko, when made count of 
Edessa, judged it prudent to have the aid of some able 
man in a state environed with enemies. He there- 
fore committed to his relative, Joscelin de Courtenay, 
the government of Ravendan, Tellbasher, and all the 
places this side of the Euphrates except Samosata. 

The Turks were now becoming more united 
among themselves. The strife between the brothers 
Mohammed^ and Burkeiaruk, the heads of the house 
of Seljuk, terminated in the year 1104, by the death 
of the latter, whose son was also obliged to yield to 
the superior power of his uncle. Kerboga had been 
succeeded in Mosul by an emir named Jekermish; 
and Socman, the son of Orthok, had become once 
more a powerful chief. At the impulse, as it would 
appear, of sultan Mohammed, these chiefs collected 
a large force of Turkish horse, and advanced against 
Edessa. Baldwin instantly sent intelhgence to Boe- 
mond, imploring him to come to his aid> and that 
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prince and Tancred set forth without delay at the 
head of three thousand horse and seven thousand foot. 
At Harran they were joined hy Baldwin and Joscelin^ 
the ex-patriarch Daimbert^ and Bemhard the patri« 
arch of Antioch^ and a large number of the clergy 
were in the camp. 

Siege was laid to the town of Harran^ which at 
once surrendered; but while Baldwin and Boemond 
were disputing about the future possession of it, an 
Arab came with tidings of the approach of the 
Turkish host. They instantly broke up, and marched 
to the river Chabor^ and thence to Raccah^ on the 
river Balikh^ where they took up a favourable position. 
Early next morning, just as they had, as was usual 
on the eve of a battle, confessed their sins, ended 
all quarrels, and been blessed by the clergy, they be- 
held the numerous Turkish cavalry moving towards 
them, with a clangor of trumpets which filled every 
Christian heart with dismay. Boemond took his 
station on the right wing, Baldwin his on the left ; 
Tancred commanded in the centre. Boemond and 
Tancred were victorious on their side, and they 
vigorously pursued the flying Turks; but Baldwin and 
Joscelin, who were a mile distant from tbem, as they 
were engaged with those who were opposed to Ihem^ 
were fallen on by a large body of Turks who were in 
ambush, and who broke forth with such a din of 
horns and trumpets, that the Christians turned and 
fled to Edessa, leaving Baldwin and Joscelin captives 
m the hands of the enemy. Tancred vainly endea* 
voured to achieve their deliverance. 
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During the night, Boemond and Tancred were 
abandoned by their infantry, who fled away in terror 
of the Turks. In the morning they and their knights 
set forth for Edessa. Their march was toilsome and 
dangerous; the roads had been cut up by the heavy 
rain which had fallen, and they were in momentary 
expectation of being pursued and slaughtered by the 
Turks. But the Turks never thought of improving 
a victory; they sat carousing in their camp, and the 
Christians arrived safely at Edessa. Often did the 
knights afterwards laugh as they talked over this ad- 
venture, and called to mind the terror which several 
of their companions had shown when they thought 
the Turks were close upon them, flinging away their 
gold, their silver, and their clothes. Tancred'^ 
friends, who had no great aflFection for the patriarch 
Bernhard, used to assert that, in the anguish of his 
soul, he begged and implored that some good Chris- 
tian would, for God's sake, cut off" the draggled tail 
of his mule, that he might go the faster unencum- 
bered with its weight; and that when a knight had 
done him this service, he, in the joy of his heart, 
bestowed on him the absolution of his sins. 

The people of Edessa besought Tancred to un- 
dertake the government and defence of their town 
during the captivity of their prince. He yielded a 
ready consent, and prepared to receive the Turks, who 
did not make their appearance till eight days after- 
wards, when the view of their numerous cavalry, and 
the sound of their military music, made the hearts of 
the Edessenes to tremble. Tancred's exhortations. 
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however, revived their courage, and under his guid- 
ance they issued forth one night in arms, and fell on 
the camp of the sleeping foe. The Turks, unable to 
mount their horses, made but a feeble resistance, and 
fled, leaving their camp and a large booty to the 
victors. Among the captives was a Turkish lady of 
high rank, in exchange for whom Jekermish oflFered 
to give the count of Edessa; but Tancred, whose 
foible was the love of sway, protracted the negocia- 
tions under one pretext or another, and Baldwin 
still remained a captive. 



DEPARTURE OF BOEMOND. 

The Greeks had now recovered nearly the whole 
of Cilicia from the enfeebled prince of Antioch, and 
Rodvan of Aleppo had also driven the Franks out of 
his territory. Boemond saw clearly that, his princi- 
pality would come to nought without aid from 
Europe, and he resolved to go himself in quest of it. 
He also hoped to be able to gratify his revenge on 
Alexius, and, perhaps, accomplish the overthrow of 
the Greek empire, which had always been the object 
next his heart, for he had never shared in the enthu- 
siasm which animated the other crusaders. 

He summoned his nephew Tancred to Antioch, 
and there, in a solemn assembly of the knights and 
clergy in the church of St. Peter, committed to him 
the care of his principality, announcing his resolution 
to visit Europe in person, and solicit the aid of its 
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princes against the Turks^ the Saracens^ and the p^« 
fidious emperor of the Greeks. Tancred besought 
him not to leave the country in its present perilous 
state, and proffered to go himself, and sue for aid at 
the court of every Catholic prince, binding himself 
by oath not to taste wine or lie two nights under 
the same roof until he had accomplished his mission. 
Boemond's resolution, however, was not to be 
changed ; he added that he had during his captivity 
made a vow to visit the tomb of St. Leonard, and 
taking his gold, silver, and jewels, and accompanied 
by the ex-patriarch Daimbert, he went down to St. 
Simeon and got on shipboard towards the end of the 
year 1104. 

In order to elude the vigilance of the Greeks, 
Boemond had recourse to one of those stratagems for 
which the Normans of those days were so noted* He 
caused a report to be spread that he was dead, and 
had a coffin put on board, in which he used to place 
himself on coming near any of the Greek possessions, 
and his attendants on such occasions always recom- 
menced their lamentations for their departed master. 
The Princess Anna adds, that, to make the deception 
more complete, the coffin also contained the putrid 
remains of a cock, and she expresses her amazement 
at the Norman^s endurance of this ^^ siege of his 
nose.^' When landed in Corfu, he deemed conceal- 
ment no longer necessary, and proudly bade the 
Greek governor of the island to tell liis master that 
Boemond was still alive, and would never rest till he 
had won from him his empire. 
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BQEMOND IN EUROPE. 

BoEMOND landed in Apulia, and went through 
Italy, ^Lciting the nobles and people against the 
Turks and Oredcs alike. Accompanied by the bishop 
of Signi, the papal legate, he proceeded to France, 
where, as one of the most renowned heroes of the 
crusades, he was received with every demonstration 
of respect, and his eloquence, his personal appear- 
ance, and his rich gifts to the various shrines, won 
him all hearts. King Philip I. even gave him in 
marriage his eldest daughter Constance, who had 
been divorced on the plea of consanguinity from 
Hugh of Champagne, her first husband; and her 
younger sister Cecilia was sent to Antioch, as the 
bride of the gallant Tancred. 

During the marriage-^festival, which took place at 
Chartres, Boemond mounted the pulpit in the cathe- 
dral, and in an eloquent harangue, pictured the 
ferocity of the Turks and the base treachery of the 
Greeks ; dwelt on the merit, in the sight of Heaven, 
of war against the enemies of Christ; presented an 
attractive view of the wealth to be acquired by vie* 
tory over the unwarUke Greeks, and of the splendid 
settlements that might be won in Greece and in Asia. 
His call to such a war sounded in the ears of the 
assembled knights like the invitation to a sumptuous 
banquet, and all were eager to assume the cross. At 
the council of the church, which was held in Poitou, 
the eloquence of Boemond was equally effective, and 
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it was backed by that of Duke William, the trouba- 
dour, who had been on the crusade, whose miserable 
failure was so unjustly ascribed to the emperor 
Alexius. Boemond went through all France, exciting 
admiration and enthusiasm; nobles pressed him to 
hold their children over the baptismal font, and 
named them after him, and hence the name of Boe- 
mond, which his father had given him in jest after 
some giant of romance, became a common appella- 
tion in the West. 

Alexius meantime, though beset by war and con- 
spiracy, did not neglect the preparation of defence 
against Boemond. He wrote letters to Italy, justi- 
fying himself; and several knights whom he had 
redeemed from Egyptian captivity loudly proclaimed 
his worth through Europe. He made an alliance 
with the Venetians, and sent a fleet and army to 
guard the coast of Dalmatia. 

BOEMOND IN GREECE. 

At length Boemond^s preparations were aU com- 
pleted, and in the month of October 1108, he em- 
barked, with thirty-three thousand men, horse and 
foot, on board of two hundred vessels of all sizes, at 
Brundusium, and landed without opposition at Aulon. 
A courier hasted with the tidings to Constantinople, 
and meeting the emperor as he returned from hunting, 
fell breathless at his feet, crying, "Boemond is 
landed!^' All were struck dumb with terror* Alexius 
retained his composure, at least externally, and said. 
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^* Let US first have something to eat, and then we will 
consider about Boemond/' 

The Norman prince laid siege to Dyrrhachium ; 
he burned all his transports, that his soldiers might 
have no thoughts of retiring, and that he might not- 
weaken his army by guarding them. All the modes 
of attack then in use were employed against the 
town, which was gallantly defended by Alexius, a 
nephew of the emperor. The wooden towers of the 
besiegers were burned, their mines countermined. 
The sea was closely watched by tl^e Greek and Vene- 
tian fleets, so that they could get no supplies ; the 
passes of the mountains were guarded by the light 
troops of the emperor, who constantly hovered about 
their camp, and the scarcity soon became very great, 
the only food to be obtained being millet in small 
quantities. 

Boemond's difficulties were now increased by an 
artifice of the emperor. He wrote letters to Boe- 
mond^s own brother Hugo, to Robert of Montfort, 
and other Frank leaders, as if in answer to letters 
which he had received from them, and these he had 
conveyed to Boemond by a pretended deserter. 
Boemond was thrown into great perplexity. To 
punish men of their importance was impossible, to 
censure them was dangerous, and after all it might 
be only a trick of Alexius. He sent for those chiefs, 
showed them the letters, and assuring them that he 
had no suspicion of their fidelity to the common 
cause, continued them in all their former charges and 
dignities* All were won by this magnanimous con* 
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duet; some successes were gained over tiie Greeks; 
but Alexius used the advantages of the ground so well, 
that they led to nothing decisive. Many of the cru- 
saders now became weary of this kind of war^ and the 
opinion was widely spread among them that tl^ whole 
enterprise was impious and against their vows^ and 
only served to gratify the selfishness and cupidity of 
Boemond. This chief, therefore, prudently signified 
to Alexius his desire of an accommodation. 

Ajccording to the desire for peace expressed by 
Boemond, deputies came from the emperor to his 
camp. It was part of their instructions to ascertain 
the state of his army, but this the wily Norman pre- 
vented by advancing to meet them, and having the 
interview without the camp. After the usual course 
of diplomatic fencing, it was arranged that Boemond 
should visit the emperor, on hostages of high rank 
being sent for his security. Suddenly he demanded 
that Alexius should say nothing of former engage- 
ments, treat him as an independent prince, send his 
kinsmen to meet him, give him his hand, assign him 
a place on the upper side of his throne, stand up to 
receive him, and not reqxiire him to bend either his 
head or knee. The Greeks, who placed the very 
essence of royalty and power in ceremonial, loudly 
exclaimed against these imheard-*of demands. At 
length Count Hugo, weary of the wordy war, cried 
out, '^ We have not tried a battle yet; this will bring 
us to the end sooner than words.^' 

The ambassadors, in terror, conceded all tiie 
points excepting that of the standing^up in the em-* 
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peror^ in which Boemond gave way to them* At the 
interview with the emperor, Boemond haughtily re-? 
jected most of the demands made by Alexius, and 
was demanding an escort to return to his camp, when 
the Caesar Bryennius, the husband of the Princess 
Anna, interposed his good offices, and a treaty was 
agreed on, of which the substance was as follows. 

Boemond was to hold for life, but without re** 
mainder to his heirs, Antioch and its territory, but 
not Laodicea, Jibel, Antaradus, or the Cilician towns; 
and he was, by fair means or by force, to make Tan* 
cred take the oath of fealty to the emperor for his 
possessions. Both were to perform all the offices of 
vassalage, and to serve the emperor in war* They 
were also not to become the vassals of any other lord. 
Should Boemond conquer any lands which had be- 
longed to the Greek empire, he was to surrender 
them to the emperor, and to hold any other con- 
quests as fiefis of the empire. Alexius was to nomi- 
nate the patriarch of Antioch, who was to be of the 
Greek church. The emperor, on his side, engaged 
to pay Boemond annually two hundred talents of 
gold, to give the most perfect security to pilgrims 
on their passive, and to make good any losses which 
they might experience. 

This treaty was ratified with the greatest so- 
lemnity. The emperor, his son John, and Boemond, 
swore its observance on the holy lance and the cross 
and nails by which our Lord had suffered. Twelve 
nobles swore with the emperor, twelve prelates and 
knights with Boemond. The knights affixed their 
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marks to the instrument, after which the bishop of 
Amalfi wrote their names* Boemond then received 
a deed of investiture, bearing a golden bull and the 
red sign-manual of the emperor, and he was honoured 
with the title of a Sebastos (Augusttis) and with 
several costly gifts. 

In this treaty the advantages seem to be nearly 
all on the side of the emperor, but it is impossible to 
say how affairs might have gone had the enterprising 
Boemond returned to Syria. He died six months 
after, in the year 1 1 10, in Apulia, as he was preparing 
to lead a large force to the East, and lies buried at 
Canosa. Boemond left but one child, an infant of 
his own name, who succeeded him in the principality 
of Antioch. 



GOVERNMENT OF TANCRED. 

After the departure of Boemond, Tancred re- 
mained without either money or men, and had to 
defend the states of Antioch and Edessa against the 
Turkish princes. He set in himself an example of 
endurance to his knights and people, renouncing all 
indulgences, even the use of wine. By a gentle com- 
pulsion, he induced a hundred of the principal citi- 
zens of Antioch to lend him each one thousand 
pieces of gold, and within forty days after the depar- 
ture of Boemond he was able to place himself at the 
head of an army. 

His first operations were against the territory of 
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Aleppo. As he was besieging Artasia^ Rodvan came 
to its relief with ten thousand horse and twenty 
thousand foot. A stony plain extended between 
the two armies. Tancred allowed the Turks to cross 
it^ and become the assailants, but the nature of the 
ground behind not allowing them to fight in their 
usual manner, they soon flung away their bows and 
quivers, and fled, some even dismounting to cross 
the plain more easily. The infantry offered a more 
obstinate resistance, but they too were routed, and 
Tancred now ravaged the whole territory of Aleppo 
without opposition. 

Tancred was equally successful against the Greeks* 
Alexius, when he heard of the preparations of Boe-- 
mond, recalled his two best generals, Cantacuzene 
and Monastres, from the East ; their successors had 
but a small force left with them, and Aspietes, to 
whom Cilicia was confided, spent his days and nights 
in revelry and indulgence, and was consequently no 
match for the active and vigilant Tancred, into 
whose hands the towns fell one after another. When, 
in pursuance of the treaty made with Boemond, 
envoys came requiring the surrender of all these 
places, Tancred laughed them to scorn, calling the 
Greeks the feeblest and most miserable of all living 
creatures. Unable to punish this arrogance them- 
selves, the Greeks betook them to the other Latin 
priixces of the East, who, from various causes, were 
ill-disposed towards the Norman. 
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LIBERATION OF BALDWIN AND JOSCEUN, 

Thb brave Jekermish of Mosul happening to fidl 
under the displeasure of Sultan Mohammed^ Javali 
Ben Sacavoo was sent to take his place. Jekermish 
refused obedience, and he lost his life in battle 
against Javali. The people of Mosul proclaimed 
Zenghi, the son of Jekermish, a boy of only eleven 
years, but as they were unable to resist the forces 
of the sultan, they called Kilij Arslan to their aid. 
Javali was joined by Rodvan, and Kilij Arslan was 
defeated. As he fled, he found his death in the 
waters of the river Chabor. The people of Mosul 
now submitted, but Javali, in his turn, losing the 
sultan's favour, the government was conferred on 
Mowdad. Javali, like his predecessor, prepared to 
resist, and he offered his two Frank captives their 
liberty if they would pay him a good ransom, re« 
lease their Turkish prisoners, and assist him against 
his rival. Baldwin agreed to give one hundred 
thousand byzants for his own ransom, and Joscelin 
remained as a hostage till he should have procured 
that sum. Meanwhile Mosul had opened her gates 
to Mowdad, and Javali, seeing that he had but little 
chance of success, was anxious to get the money: 
he therefore released Joscelin, and sent him to 
urge Baldwin to speed. So faithfully did Joscelin 
perform his engagement, that he condescended to 
implore in person all the towns and all pilgrims, 
both great and small, to contribute, and having 
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collected the necessary sum^ he sent it honourably 
to Javali. 

Tancred^ in violation of his solemn engagement^ 
refused to give back his territory to Baldwin* He 
was at last induced to yields but they were soon in 
arms against each other ; Baldwin was defeated and 
forced to take refuge in the castle of Dalluk^ whence 
Josoelin went to seek aid from Javali. Tancred called 
on Rodvan. Turks and Christians stood in array 
against Turks and Christians. Tancred lost five 
hundred men^ but fortune eventually proved adverse 
to Joscelin. The more pious knights^ however, were 
scandalised at these civil dissensions and alliances 
with the Infidels, and they never rested till they had 
brought about a reconciliation. 

ARRIVAL OF BERTRAM, AND TAKING OF 

TRIPOLIS. 

About this time, (1109,) Bertram, the son of 
Count Raymond, arrived in Syria. He entered the 
harbour of St. Simeon with a fleet of seventy sail of 
Pisan and Genoese vessels. He met a hospitable 
reception from Tancred, but on his ckimmg the part 
of Antioch which had been taken by his father, and 
refusing in return to aid Tancred against the Greeks 
in Cilicia^ the Norman bade him depart without 
loss of time, lest a worse thing should befall him, 
and issued orders that none should supply him with 
provisions. 

Bertram thence went to Tortosa, where he wa» 
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kindly received by William of Cerdagne, jfrom whom 
he demanded Emesa and the Pilgrim^s Mount. 
William refused^ and he sent to Tancred offering to 
become his vassal^ if he would aid him against this 
unjust invader of rights. The day was appointed 
in which they should unite their forces, and attack 
Bertram in Tortosa, but he got timely information 
of their designs^ and set out against Tripolis; he 
sent to inform the king of the league of Tancred and 
William^ and meantime took Byblium with the aid 
of the Genoese. 

King Baldwin was most anxious to put an end to 
these feuds and dissensions among the Christians, 
and to unite all against the Saracens of the coast. 
He therefore set out himself, with five hundred horse 
and five hundred foot, for Tripolis, whither he also 
summoned Baldwin of Edessa, Joscelin of Tell- 
basher, William of Cerdagne, and Tancred. When 
these princes appeared, an arrangement was effected, 
which brought all the disputes to a termination. 
Tancred gave up all the places which he held be- 
longing to Baldwin and Joscelin, and the king in- 
vested him with the fiefs of Tiberias, Nazareth, and 
Khaifa; William kept Tortosa, Area, and such 
places as he had conquered himself; the remainder 
were given to Bertram, who was also to have Tri- 
polis, when it should be taken, and Bertram did 
homage to the king for his possessions. All seemed 
now to be adjusted, when a quarrel arose between 
the attendants of the counts of Cerdagne and Tou- 
louse, and as the former hastened to put an end to 
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it, he was mortally wounded by an arrow; the author 
of the deed never was discovered, but Bertram was 
unable to clear himself from the suspicion of having 
procured the death of his kinsman. 

The death of the count of Cerdagne, however, 
caused no interruption to the preparations against 
Tripolis. The people of this town had expelled 
their Turkish governor, and put themselves under 
the khaHf of Egypt. But this prince laid heavy 
burdens on them, and severely punished all offences. 
This doubtless diminished their enthusiasm, but 
they made, nevertheless, a gallant defence, and at 
last surrendered on conditions of free egress for 
themselves and their moveable property. But as 
they were departing, the Genoese and Pisans scaled 
the wall and began to massacre and plunder. A 
great number of the Saracens thus lost their lives, 
and a magnificent pubUc hbrary was burned by the 
illiterate crusaders. 

The following year, (1110,) Berytus was taken, 
and the Italians acted just as they had done at 
TripoUs. A fleet of Norwegian pilgrims imder Si- 
gurd, the son of their king, aidied to take Sidon, 
and their fidelity to their engagements honourably 
distinguished them from the Italian traders. In the 
year 1111 a fruitless attempt was made on Tyre, 
which was stronger than the Christians supposed : 
they were obliged to retire with the loss of their 
, military engines. 
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DEATH OF TANCRED. 

In the winter of the year 1112, when he w^ 
engaged in making preparations against Rodran of 
Aleppo, the gallant Tancred felt the approaches of 
death. He called to his bed-side his youthful con- 
sort Cecilia, the daughter of the king of France, 
whom Boemond had wooed for him, and who had 
encountered the perils of the seas to be united to the 
most stainless champion of the cross, and with her, 
Pontius, the son of Bertram of Tripolis, whose 
father had died in the preceding spring. He joined 
their hands, and said it was his wish that Pontius, 
who was then only twelve years old, should, when of 
a sufficient age, espouse Cecilia. He committed the 
gOYcmment of Antioch to Roger, his sister's son, to 
hold till the arrival of the young Boemond. Then 
meekly bowing his head, he yielded up his spirit. 
His mortal remains were deposited with great 
solemnity in the aisle of St. Peter's church, amid 
the tears and lamentations of those whom he had 
governed with justice and clemency. 

The valour, the piety, the generosity, the noble- 
ness of mind, which distinguished Tancred, have won 
him the favour of his contemporaries, and of pos- 
terity, and we have learned to view in him the beau 
id6al of chivalry. But the chivalry of Tancred had 
nothing in it which would suggest the ideas of any 
peculiar institution, and characters similar to his are 
happily to be found in every state of society. His zeal 
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and affection for Boemond and his interests were 
those of a kinsman^ and not of a vassal; of the ladye- 
loves of the noble Tancred we read nothing, but, 
what is better, find that he was an affectionate hus- 
band to the bride whom his uncle had selected for 
him. Tancred^s fault was a too great love of inde- 
pendent power, which at times betrayed him into 
acts of injustice; yet even on such occasions he acted 
from an imagined sense of right, and was easily 
brought to listen to the arguments of reason. 

It cannot but excite feelings of melancholy t^us 
to behold, in the short space of little more than 
twelve years, the deaths of so many noble princes, 
and gallant warriors, who at the call of then- spiritual 
father had marched from Europe, high in hope, and 
full of manly strength and vigour, but who either 
had fallen beneath the sword of the Infidels, or had 
sunk under the influence of the climate, or exhausted 
by the toils of incessant warfare. Yet their fame, if 
that be a consolation, still survives, their names are 
enrolled in the pages of history, and their memories 
are embalmed in imperishable strains of poetry. 

With the death of Talicred terminates in a great 
measure the interest which is peculiarly attached to 
the First Crusade; but the condition of the states to 
which it gave existence in the East, will long con- 
tinue to afford materials for narrative little less 
attractive. 
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INVASION OF JUDEA. 



Thb want of union among the Moslems, as we 
have seen, greatly aided the establishment of the 
Franks in the East. The Egyptian empire was 
sinking fast from internal disease, the Turkish princes 
of Syria were not at unity among themselves, and 
moreover could not rely on their subjects; for as 
their possessions had been all conquered within the 
last half century from the klialif of Egypt, their 
subjects were of the sect of Ali, and cordially hated 
the supporters of the Soonite khalif of Bagdad, The 
civil dissensions in the royal house of Seljuk, also, 
had greatly aided the progress of the Christian arms; 
for had the great Malek Shah been still alive when 
they entered Asia, their continuance there would 
have been of but short duration. 

The Seljukian empire being now reunited under 
one head, efforts, it was to be expected, would be 
made against the states founded by the Franks. 
Accordingly, in the year 1112, Mowdad of Mosul, 
Socman, and other Turkish emirs, had collected their 
forces at the mandate of the sultan, and led them 
against Edessa; but the king, Tancred, and the other 
chiefs, hastened to its relief, and the Turks retired. 

In the summer of the year 1113, the sultan again 
issued his mandate, and Mowdad, Togtegin, who 
now governed Damascus as Atta-beg* to the young 

• Atta-beg is, in Turkish, Father-prince. The Turkish 
Atta-begs answer pretty exactly to the Mayors of the Palace 
of the Merovingian race of kings in France. Togtegin is named 
Doldequin by the historians. 
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Seljukian prince, and the other chiefs collected their 
forces, and crossing the mountains entered the king- 
dom, and came as far as Mount Tabor, where they 
burned the monastery, and slew the monks. Tliey 
pitched their tents in a kind of island, formed by the 
Jordan and another stream below the lake of Tibe- 
rias, whence, during a stay of three months, they 
spread their ravages over the country far and near. 
King Baldwin at length, without waiting for the aid 
which he had summoned from Antioch and Tripolis, 
collected seven hundred horse and four thousand 
foot at Acre, and marched against them. But their 
imprudence leading the Christians into an ambush, 
fifteen hundred of them were slain, the remainder 
fled, and the royal banner became the prize of the 
Infidels. On the third day after this misfortune 
came Roger of Antioch, Pontius of Tripolis, Jos- 
celin of Tellbasher, and Baldwin of Edessa, with 
their troops; many pilgrims too had arrived from 
Europe, and Baldwin, at the head of sixteen thou- 
sand men, took his post on the hills over the Turkish 
camp, but the Turks would give no opportunity for 
fighting, and at length broke up and retired. 



COUNT ROGER DEFEATS THE TURKS. 

RoDVAN of Aleppo died in the same year as his 
adversary Tancred: his son and successor. Alp Ars- 
lan, a youth of sixteen, abandoned himself to such 
excesses that Lulu-el-Yahya, a slave to whom he had 
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committed the direction of affairs^ put him to death, 
and governed in the name of his brother Sultan Shah, 
a child of ten years. Like Rodvan^ Lulu sought to 
keep up dissension among the Turkish princes. 

Mowdad was assassinated one Friday, as he was 
conversing with Togtegin, in themosk of Damascus; 
and the sultan appointed a chief, named Ak-sunkur, 
to the government of Mosul^ placing under him all 
the emirs of Mesopotamia. This gave offence to 
Il-gazi, the son of Orthok, and chief of Maradin, 
who resisted^ but being defeated, fled to Damascus, 
to Togtegin, who was also offended, and they both 
swore enmity to Ak-sunkur. 

Lulu knowing this, put the forces of Aleppo under 
the command of Togtegin, as soon as Ak-sunkur had 
taken the field, and Togtegin summoned the Frank 
princes to join him at Apamea, against the common 
enemy. Roger of Antioch joined him without delay, 
and Ak-sunkur instantly entered and ravaged the 
territory of Antioch. The Christians were eager to 
engage the enemy, but Togtegin kept them back, 
knowing that the Turkish army would soon dissolve 
of itself, and perhaps not wishing either side to gain 
a victory; the king also wrote, desiring them to wait 
for his arrival. During eleven weeks the chivalry 
of Antioch were obliged to view with patience the 
destruction of their country; at length with clash of 
cymbals, and sound of pipe and trumpet, the king, 
at the head of five hundred knights and one thou- 
sand foot, and Count Pontius, with two hundred 
knights and two thousand foot, entered the camp. 
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but the Turks bad abready retired, aud the combined 
army broke up and went home. 

Lulu, ever vigilant, soon sent to inform Count 
Roger that Ak-sunkur, and Jamdar of Rahabah, 
were leading their troops carelessly and without 
order against Aleppo. Roger collected his forces 
anew, he was joined by Baldwin of Edessa, and the 
patriarch of Antioch came also at his request. With- 
out respect of persons, the prelate reminded all of 
their trangressions, and enjoined repentance. Each 
knight confessed his sins, laying his hands in those 
of the patriarch, who then solemnized high mass, 
and declared to the people the forgiveness of their 
sins; after which, having prayed for them, he de- 
parted, committing them to the bishop of Jibel. 
Two days they marched in the direction in which 
they expected to find the foe; on the third, just 
when mass had been sung, a knight who had been 
sent forward as a scout, came back with a face full of 
joy, crying, " With the help of God we have found 
what we were looking for. The heathens are now 
pitching their tents in the valley of Sacmin, about 
the wells where we were to encamp.'^ — ^* Now then, 
in the name of God, noble knights, to armsl'^ cried 
Count Roger, and he rode round encouraging knight 
and squire to do their duty. The bishop held forth 
the cross, each warrior thrice bent his knee and 
kissed the sacred sign; the knights got to horse, the 
count commanded that none should give over fight- 
ing for the sake of plunder, and the bishop menaced 
the trangressors with excommunication. 

u 2 
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The dazzling white of the banners and raiment' 
of the knights^ and the flashing of their arms in the 
beams of the sun as they came over the momitains, 
augmented their numbers in the eyes of die Infidels. 
Ak-sunkur and his brother led a body of their troops 
up the hill named Danit, to be near Jamdar^ who 
was on the other side. The Christians meantime 
broke into the camp^ and released the prisoners. 
They were beginning to mount the hill on which the 
standards of the emirs were displayed^ when Ak- 
sunkur came down to meet them, but his men soon 
turned and fled; Jamdar made an ineffectual attack 
on the left, and the whole Turkish army was soon 
in flight. The victors remained three days on the 
spot dividing the spoil; presents out of it were sent 
to Lulu, and they re-entered Antioch in triumph, 
amidst the hymns and gratulations of the people and 
the pilgrims. 

Soon after they lost their useful ally. Lulu, who 
was assassinated by some zealous Moslems, on ac- 
count of his intercourse with the Franks. 



MARRIAGE OF KING BALDWIN. 

King Baldwin, as is frequently the case with 
those on whom their conjugal obligations sit loosely, 
had become suspicious of the fidelity of his Arme- 
nian spouse; she was said to have conducted herself 
with great impropriety in an island inhabited by 
the Saracens, in which she had landed in her voyage 
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to Joppa in the year 1100, and he divorced her, and 
shut her np in a convent. The ex-patriarch Daim- 
bert maintained at Rome that she was perfectly 
innocent, and that Baldwin^s reason for treating her 
so was the hope of being able to obtain a wealthy 
wife. The conduct of the king, who sought the 
hand of Adelaide, the widow of Roger, count of 
Sicily*, gave countenance no doubt to this charge, 
but the queen, contriving to escape from the con- 
vent, went to Constantinople, where the life she led 
was so scandalous, as to convince every one that 
Baldwin had been justified in divorcing her. 

Soon after the king's return to Acre, after his 
defeat at Mount Tabor, his wealthy bride arrived. 
She brought seven ships laden with gold, silver, 
jewels, rich raiment, splendid arms, and a large 
supply of wine, oil, and com. These were convoyed 
by two ships of war, with five hundred fighting men 
on board. The masts and beaks of the vessel 
which bore the countess were richly adorned with 
gold, and she brought a body of Saracenic archers 
firom Sicily, gorgeously habited, a present to the 
king. Baldwin sent out three galleys to meet her; 
himself and all his barons stood in magnificent array 
on the shore to receive her, and conducted her to 
the palace through streets hung with purple robes 
and costly carpets. The marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp, the festival was prolonged for 
several days; the munificent queen distributed pre- 

* According to other accounts, she was the widow of another 
Roger, a relative to the count of Sicily. 
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sents to all the knights, and the land was filled with 
joy and jubilee. 

This marriage, however, was fated not to be last- 
ing. About three years after, the king fell seriously 
ill, and Arnulf took occasion to work on his con- 
science by representing to him his guilt in living with 
another while his first wife was alive; it also occurred 
to him that he and the queen, who was daughter 
to the count of Flanders, were related within the 
prohibited degrees. On his recovery, the matter 
was laid before an assembly of the clergy, presided 
over by the papal legate, and the marriage was pro- 
nounced illegal. Adelaide returned to Sicily, full of 
vexation at having wasted her treasure so fruitlessly; 
for a condition of the marriage had been, that her 
son by her former husband should succeed Baldwin 
in his kingdom. Roger count of Sicily was so 
offended at the treatment she had received, that he 
conceived a deadly enmity against the princes in the 
East, and for a long time the crusaders received no 
aid from the Normans of Italy and Sicily. 



DEATH OF KING BALDWIN. 

The following year, (1118,) King Baldwin under- 
took an expedition against Egypt. Collecting a 
gallant company of knights and foot-men, he placed 
himself at their head, and in eleven days reached 
the town of Faramah, near the Pelusiac mouth of 
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the Nile^ which its inhabitants had deserted at his 
approach. Learning here that Babylon {i, e. Cairo) 
was but three days^ journey distant, he resolved to 
advance and attempt to surprise it. But as he and 
his knights were one day dining on some fish which 
they had caught in the river^ he felt such a pain in 
an old wound, that he became convinced that the 
end of his life was at hand. His companions began 
to lament aloud, but he said to them, ^^ Moderate 
your grief and recollect that it is not the strength 
and ability of one man that guides events. If ye 
act with one heart for the right, ye will have joy in 
prosperity, or comfort in adversity.^^ He conjured 
them not to bury him in the heathen^s land, but to 
carry his body to Jerusalem, and place, it beside 
that of his brother Godfrey; and he charged his 
cook Oddo to take out his bowels as soon as he' 
was dead, and to fill his body with salt and spices. 
The knights made a barrow of tent-poles, on which 
they placed their dying king ; the call to return was 
blown, and they turned their faces homewards. At 
Al-Arish, seeing that his end was fast approaching, 
they ask^d him whom he would have to succeed 
him in his kingdom; he had just strength enough 
to say that his brother Eustace was the most worthy, 
but that, if he would not return to the East, they 
might choose Baldwin of Edessa,orany other vaUant 
knight.' Shortly after he breathed his last; Oddo 
immediately obeyed his injunctions, and his bowels 
were buried at Al-Arish. The spot still bears the 
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name of Baldwin^s Desert {Sebaket-BardwU) ; each 
passing Moslem was wont to cast a stone on it^ and 
thus unintentionally contributed to raise a monument 
to their foe. 

They passed iminterrupted by Ascalon^ and 
reached Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. The clergy and 
people were at that moment descending the Mount 
of Olives in solemn procession, and singing hymns of 
thanksgiving; but their joy was turned to mourning 
when they beheld the last remains of the noble Bald- 
win. They joined the funeral procession, and con- 
veyed the body to Mount Calvary, where it was 
deposited beside the remains of his brother Grodfrey, 
amidst the tears of all the Christians, whose sorrow 
was shared by the Moslems, who regretted in King 
Baldwin a just and upright ruler. The following 
inscription may still be read on his tomb: — 

The seoond Judas MachalMeuSy king 

Baldwin, his conntry's hope, the church's strength. 

The power of both, whom feared, to whom brought 

Their tributary gifts, Kedar and Dan, 

And Egypt and Damascus homicide, 

Oh Grief! hes pent up in this narrow tomb*. 

* The original is as follows:— 

Rex Baldewinus, Judas alter Machabieus, 
Spes Patriie, vigor Eoelesie, virtus utriusque, 
Quem formidabant, cui dona tributa ferebant. 
Cedar et .^yptus, Dan et homicida Damascuef, 
Pro dolor! in modico clauditur hoc tumulo. 

These lines, we fear, would not pass muster with the prose* 
dians of the present day. 
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That very day Arnulf, who had at last attained 
the patriarchate^ fell sick^ and in three weeks after 
his restless life terminated. In the course of the 
same year (1118) died also the Emperor Alexius^ and 
Adelaide, the divorced wife of king Baldwin. 



ELECTION OF A KING. 

Baldwin of Edessa was on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem at this very time, and he entered the city at 
one gate while the funeral procession was passing 
through the opposite one. Deliberations instantly 
commenced respecting the choice of a successor* 
Some maintained that the rule of succession should 
not be broken through, and that Eustace, the brother 
of the two last princes, should be invited to fill the 
vacant throne. On the other side it was argued, that 
the perilous state of the kingdom did not allow of 
delay, and that a king should be nominated at once 
to take the guidance of affairs, and to daunt the foes 
of Christ. Then, to the surprise of some, came for- 
ward Count Joscelin, and said, " There is no place 
for chance. Here is present the count of Edessa, 
valiant, upright, and every way praiseworthy; we can 
never find a better ruler in distant lands, and he is, 
moreover, a near kinsman of the deceased.^' As 
Joscelin was known to be Baldwin^s enemy, he was 
regarded as a most impartial judge on this occasion; 
all assented to the choice of Baldwin, and on the 
2nd of April 1118, he was declared king. 
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Eustace was meantime prevailed on by the envoys 
who had been sent to him to set out for the East. 
In Apulia he heard of the election of Baldwin; and 
though his partisans urged him to proceed, averring 
that it was illegal and could be easily set aside, he 
nobly refused, saying, " Far be it from me to stir up 
strife in the kingdom which my brothers and my 
fellow-Christians won with the sacrifice of their 
lives, and where Christ shed his blood for the peace 
of the world/' He returned home more truly great 
in thus rejecting greatness, than if he had become 
the ruler of an empire. 

Joscelin, as had probably been previously ar- 
ranged, was appointed to succeed the king at Edessa. 
The enmity between him and Baldwin, which has 
been above alluded to, took place on the following 
occasion: In the year 1116, when there was a great 
dearth at Edessa, Roger of Antioch immediately 
sent com thither, but Joscehn, in whose territory 
there was abundance, though he held of Baldwin, 
refused to give any assistance. His servants even 
mockingly said to those whom Baldwin had sent, 
^^Your lord may now sell his land to Joscelin, and 
then go home contented.^' Baldwin was greatly 
(tended at this conduct of Joscelin, but he concealed 
his indignation, and shortly afterwards feigning sick- 
ness, enticed him to Edessa, with the hope of the 
succession. But as soon as he had him in his power, 
he forced him to resign all his possessions. Joscelin 
then retired to King Baldwin, who gave him Tibe- 
rias as a kind of amends for the loss of Tellbasher. 
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CHARACTER OF BALDWIN II, 

Baldwin II, was, like his predecessor, a man of 
large stature; his hair was fair, but not very thick. 
His disposition was naturally mild and compassion- 
ate, and his piety was evinced even by his outward 
demeanour. He was, in fine, as vigilant and provi- 
dent as a ruler, as he was brave as a warrior. Among 
his other noble qualities, he was distinguished as an 
active and skilful horseman, an accomplishment by 
no means trivial in those martial days. 

The archbishop of Tyre relates in his history the 
following curious anecdote of King Baldwin, which 
took place at the time when he was still count of 
Edessa. 

Count Baldwin, who, like his uncle and prede- 
cessor, had married an eastern wife, namely, the 
daughter of Gabriel, the Armenian prince of Meli- 
tene, being at one time in great distress for money, 
and knowing the oriental reverence for the beard, 
resolved, by taking advantage of it, to extract, if 
possible, the requisite sum from the coffers of his 
wealthy father-in-law. He accordingly set out for 
Melitene, attended by a numerous train of knights. 
His reception was at once kind and magnificent, and 
he abode there some days. But one day as he was 
engaged in confidential discourse with the Armenian 
prince, they heard a noise, and presently Baldwin^s 
knights all rudely entered the apartment, and one of 
them thus began in the name of the rest:' — "Sir 
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Count, you know how faithfully we have now for a 
long time served you; how we have shunned neither 
toil nor night-watching, thirst or hunger, cold or 
heat, in defending you and your land against ail and 
every of your foes. It is equally well known to you 
how often we have vainly reminded you of discharg- 
ing the pay which you owe us. We are now quite 
weary of want and poverty, so pay us at once our 
arrears, or give us the pledge which you promised us/* 
Prince Gabriel, who had been very much amazed 
and scandalised at the unmannerly way in which the 
knights had entered his apartment, required that 
this address should be interpreted to him* When 
this was done, he eagerly demanded of his son-in-law 
what the pledge could be that he had promised his 
knights. Baldwin blushed and was silent. One of 
the knights then rudely said, that it was the count's 
beard which was to be cut off and delivered to them 
if their pay was not ready against a certain day. 
Baldwin was obliged to confess that such was the 
case, and Gabriel, horror-stricken at the inteUigence, 
clapped his hands together over his head, and bit- 
terly reproached the count for having thus incau- 
tiously pledged the precious ornament of his visage, 
— an ornament of which no man could divest himself 
without incurring weU-merited disgrace. Baldwin 
sought to console him by assuring him that, on his 
return to Edessa, he would make every effort to 
raise the money, and expressing his conviction that 
his knights would be induced to have a little pa- 
tience. But the knights got into a towering rage, 
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and vowed that they would have the pledge before 
they left the room, if the money was not paid down 
to them. Seeing that there was no other mode of 
averting this indelible disgrace from the husband of 
his daughter. Prince Gabriel agreed to settle the ac- 
count, and he gave Baldwin thirty thousand byzants, 
on his solemnly pledging to him his word of honour, 
never again, be his need ever so great, to put his 
beard in pledge to any person whatever. Baldwin 
and his knights soon after set out for Edessa, rejoiced 
at the success of their stratagem, and laughing 
heartily at the ridiculous veneration of the Orientals 
for the beard*. 



DEFEAT AND DEATH OF COUNT ROGER. 

In the second year of the reign of King Baldwin 
II., Il-gazi, who was now prince of Aleppo, Togtegin 
of Damascus, and the Arabian emir Dobais, united 
their forces against the state of Antioch. Count 
Roger sent to summon aid from the king, and the 
other Frank princes, but, urged by his own impa- 
tience, and by the solicitations of those whose lands 

* The maimers of the East hardly ever vary. The reader 
will recollect the unworthy treatment of King David's am- 
lt)assadors by the Ammonites, 2 Sam. x. It would appear that 
this respect for the beard was introduced into Spain by the 
Moors, for the great Albuquerque, one time when he was in 
want of money for some important expedition, offered one of 
his whiskers in pledge to the merchants of Goa, and, on such 
good security, obtained at once all he desired. 
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were exposed, he advanced towards the foe without 
waiting for the arrival of the aid he had solicited. 
The patriarch, and other prudent persons, vainly 
remonstrated; he would not listen to them; he how- 
ever confessed his sins, and confided his last will to 
that prelate, who returned to Antioch filled with the 
most gloomy presentiments. 

The troops of Antioch, seven hundred knights* 
and three thousand foot, set forward with confidence, 
and came to a narrow valley, named the Field of 
Blood, north of Atsareb and near the Orontes. Here 
they pitched their camp. The Turks who were at 
hand demanded to be led at once to the attack, but 
Il-gazi, who knew that the Christians were where 
they could get neither food nor water, counselled pa- 
tience as the means of securing a complete victory. 
Unable however to restrain them, he exacted an oath 
that they would bravely fight, and flinch not, and 
then led them towards the Christian camp. To de- 
ceive the enemy he sent a party towards the castle 
of Atsareb, where they had a smart encounter with 
a party of Count Roger^s men. 

In the evening a council of war was held in the 
Christian camp; Roger proposed retiring to Atsareb, 
and there awaiting the attack of the Infidels, and if 
they did not become the assailants, to fall on their 
camp the following day. Some still counselled re- 
treat ; the course which was the worst, namely, to 
await the Turks where they were, was adopted. 

* William of Tyre says only seventy. 
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Malger of Altville, and forty knights^ were then sent 
out to observe the enemy; ten men were set for the 
same purpose in a tower on a neighbouring hill; the 
bishop of Apamea bade each warrior to be at break 
of day at the tent-chapel of the holy cross to make 
confession^ and to receive the holy sacrament. The 
confidence of the boastful knights was now greatly 
lowered, the irregularity of their past lives now 
weighed heavy on their souls, they felt themselves 
unworthy of the favour of Heaven, and the woeful 
denunciations of a lunatic woman filled their hearts 
with dismay. Roger himself, no longer secure of 
victory, sent all his things of value to Artasia, to be 
given in charge to the bishop of that place. 

In the morning, when all his knights had con- 
fessed and left the chapel, Roger sank on his knees 
before the altar, and, full of contrition, acknowledged 
his manifold sins, and received the absolution of the 
prelate. He then distributed alms to the poor before 
his tent, and to dissipate the gloom which hung over 
him, mounted his horse, took his hunting spear, his 
hawks, and dogs, and followed by his numerous 
train, went forth to the chase. When he had ridden 
over hill and dale, and killed both beast and bird, he 
felt his mind relieved, and thought once more on 
war and feats of arms. Just then arrived one of 
Malger^s. knights, to say, that the Turks in vast num- 
bers were descending the mountains in three places^ 
which were hardly passable to the wild beasts, with 
the design of surrounding them. Roger gave orders 
that at the first sound of trumpet all should arm, at 
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the second set themselves in their ranks, at the third 
appear beneath their banners at the chapel of the 
holy cross. He then entered his tent and put on his 
armour. The first messenger was hardly gone, when 
a second came, crying, that the foe was just at hand, 
the trumpets sounded in quick succession, the squad- 
rons appeared in arms before the chapel, the bishop 
displayed the cross, and exhorted them to fight man- 
fully in defence of their faith; the count again re- 
nounced all fleshly lust, and devoted himself to the 
service of God. Suddenly came a knight, streaming 
with blood, and said that most of Malger's knights 
were slain, and then arrived Malger himself, and the 
survivors, with the intelligence that the enemy had 
occupied all the passes, and was surrounding them. 
Orders were given for the squadrons to fall back on 
the tents, and for the foot-men to envelop the 
knights*. Hardly had the order been given, when 
the Turkish standards were discerned among the 
olive-trees on all sides, as they rapidly descended the 
hills, and the Christians saw that the Lord had de- 
livered them into the hands of the heathen. 

The knights bent the knee before the cross, and 
advanced to meet the Infidels. The squadron of St« 
Peter, which had the first rank in the troops of An- 
tioch, charged the foe on the right, and scattered 
them, but the light troops turned and fled: this 
threw the others into disorder; a wind suddenly blew 
from the north, and enveloped the Christians in dust, 

* This was done as a protection to the horses, against which 
the Turks used to aim their arrows. 
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the Turkish arrows fell in showers, no defence could 
be made, and at the hour of noon-day prayer a loud 
cry of victory announced to the people of Aleppo the 
triumph of the Moslem arms. Count Roger was 
slain fighting like a lion; the bishop of Apamea, who 
bore the cross before him, shared his fate ; none es- 
caped but those who had fled at the first; all the rest 
were slain or captured. The prisoners were at first 
treated with some kindness, but next day the most 
of them were slaughtered, in retaliation of similar 
cruelty often exercised by themselves on captured 
Moslems. 

The loss of the victors was but twenty men and 
an emir. A Moslem historian hints that the Prophet 
fought in person on this important occasion. A 
Frank, he teUs us, of gigantic size, and in rich 
armour, was captured by a little, ill-armed Moslem. 
"Art thou not ashamed,'^ said some one to him, "thou 
who art armed from head to foot, to have been over- 
come by so feeble a foe ?'' " This little man has not 
taken me,^^ said he, *^ nor am I his slave, but a man 
much larger than I am overcame me, and gave me 
to this little man. That man was clad in green, and 
rode on a green horse.^' — Green is the colour of the 
Prophet*. 

• We may thus see that the Moslems were as credulous as 
the Christians. 

The oriental historians call Count Roger, Sarjal, a corruption 
of Sire Roger. 
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TURKISH CRUELTY. 

The king, when he heard of the defeat and death 
of Count Roger, hastened to Andoch, which the 
patriarch had put into a state of defence. Haying 
regulated all matters there, he collected a force, and 
went in search of the Turks, and a smart but indeci- 
sive engagement took place between them. He re- 
paired and secured several castles, and having made 
some stay at Antioch, returned to Jerusalem, and 
was crowned at Bethlehem the following Christmas. 

The Turkish princes, ere they separated, cele- 
brated their victory over Count Roger in their camp 
at Aleppo, with noisy and riotous banquets, enli- 
vened by the tortures which they inflicted on their 
Christian captives. On the fifth day of their revelry 
a gallant knight, named Robert Fulcoy, who had 
been made prisoner by some peasants, was brought 
into the camp ; the drunken Turkmans ran at him 
to lacerate him, but Il-gazi saved him, and sent him 
to Togtegin: this chief mocked him, and sent him 
back to Il-gazi, that he might die by his sword. 
When afterwards Robert boldly refused to abjure 
his faith, Togtegin was so incensed at his obstinacy 
that he struck off his head in the presence of Il-gazi, 
and then giving it to a Saracen artist, had it fashioned 
into a drinking-cup, and adorned with gold and pre- 
cious stones, and on solemn occasions he always used 
this cup at his banquets. The Turkish princes fre- 
quently got up from their wine to gain the favour of 
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Heaven by slaying Christian captives. The tortures 
employed by them were so numerous and so various, 
that the Chancellor Walter, who was himself one of 
the prisoners, and whose history has furnished us 
with the preceding details, abstains from describing 
them, lest, as he says, the Christian princes, who were 
in the habit of inflicting every species of torture on 
their poorer brethren, might learn lessons of cruelty 
from them. 

None were spared but those who could pay a high 
ransom. Thirty had been already put to death by 
Il-gazi, and a great number of others were expecting 
a similar fate, when an Occident saved them. Il-gazi 
reached his sword to the cadi of Damascus, desiring 
him to strike off the head of Arnulf of Marash, a 
brave Christian knight. The noble-minded priest 
handed the sword to an emir who stood near him, 
and bade him fulfil the princess wish; that so brave 
a knight might fall by the hand of a vaHant warrior, 
and not by that of a feeble minister of religion. 
During the delay which this occasioned, a fine Ara- 
bian horse, richly caparisoned, was brought as a pre- 
sent to Il-gazi from the emir Dobais. Il-gazi thought 
no more of his prisoners, but retiring, and putting on 
his finest habiUments, mounted the horse, and rode 
off to show him to Togtegin. The emirs then exa- 
mined the prisoners as to the ransoms they would be 
able to pay, and having written down the several 
sums, reconducted them to their prison. 

A pious legend consoled the Christians for the 
fate of their brethren martyred at Aleppo. As 

x2 
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Sampson of B^le^^ one of the captires, was lying 
asleep, be saw the heavens open, and the Bedeemer, 
clad in gloiy, descend into the prison, and thrice call 
himself and his feUow-captiYes. When they arose 
and drew near to him, he dipped the thmnb of his 
right hand into the holy oil, and marked a cross on 
the foreheads of Sampson and of twenty-fonr others. 
The knight took courage, and asked why he had 
signed these alone; and the Redeemer made answer, 
^' These suffice for the present; the others shaQ 
receive the cross another time.'' When Sampson 
awoke, he aroused his companions to the morning- 
prayer, and when it was concluded, told them his 
dream. That very day he and the twenty-four who 
had been marked with the cross received the crown 
of martyrdom. As the corpse of one of them, a 
son of the viscount of Acre, lay on the ground, it 
was, by the power of God, removed to another place, 
in the presence of all the spectators. Terror at this 
sight brought on the cruel Il-gazi a fit of epilepsy. 
He fell on his face, in dreadful convulsions, in the 
blood of the martyrs, and lay fourteen days for 
dead*. 

• This legend is related by Walter the chancellor, who was 
one of the prisoners, The dream may have been in a great 
measure real; we cannot sa^ so much for the miracle. 
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SECOND CAPTIVITY OF JOSCELIN AND THE KING. 

A N£W and formidable enemy of the Franks now 
took the field against them. This was Balak, a 
nephew of Il-gazi, and grandson of Orthok. He 
joined with his uncle and Togtegin to lay siege to a 
fortress^ named Sardanah^ but the king, who was 
just then in arms to punish Count Pontius for some 
acts of insubordination, reconciled himself with that 
prince, and their united forces, joined by those of 
Joscelin, marched against the Turks. They took up 
a strong position near Sardanah, and the Turkish 
chiefs, having yainly essayed to draw them into the 
plain, and at last wearied out, retired and separated. 

U-gazi very soon after, having eaten an excessive 
quantity of firuit> was seized with a violent fit of: in- 
digestion, and the Chancellor Walter says, ^^His 
filthy soul was dragged out of him by the nails of 
the scorpions of hell, and was precipitated into the 
furnaces full of eternal fire, which bum without end, 
and which nothing can extinguish; from which,^^ 
adds the narrator, with great simpUcity, '' the grace 
of our Lord preserve us*P^ The possessions of 
Il-gazi were divided among his two sons, Suleiman 
and Timur-tash {Ironr-stone)^ and his nephew Bedr^ 
ed-dowlah {FuH-moon of the State), which last was 
afterwards chased out of Aleppo by Balak. 

In the August of the year in which Il-gazi died 

* The language of the chancellor is so exceedingly charac* 
terifltic that we could not venture to omit it. 
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(1122), Balak made an incaraon into tbe Christian 
te rritory, and near Saruj he was so fortunate as to 
capture Coimt Joscelin, his nephew Galeran^ and 
sixty of his knights. He offered them their liberty 
for their knds; but they replied, — ^^Our lands are 
like the camels' loads. If a camel get a woond in 
the foot j they take off his load and lay it on another 
cameL So it is with our lands; they pass into the 
hands of others.^ Balak then shnt his prisoners up 
in the strong castle of Khortbert. The following 
April the king l«i his troops agamst Bahik, who 
feared to engage him, but kept hovering about with 
his light troops. One ni^t the king, having no sus- 
picion of the vicinity of an enemy, set out from TeU- 
basher, attended only by the knights of his house- 
hold, to visit the country beyond the Euphrates. 
The knights did not keep together ; some even fell 
asleep, and the king falling into an ambush of the 
Turks, was on his way to Khortbert as a captive 
before they missed him. 

The kingdom and the two great principalities 
were now without their heads, and the power of 
Balak increased fearfully. He laid siege to Aleppo, 
which, after a short resistance, surrendered, and 
Sultan Shah, the son of Rodvan, under whose name 
Il-gazi and Bedr-ed-Dowlah had governed, was sent 
to end his days at Harran. 
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ESCAPE OF COUNT JOSCELIN. 

In the midst of Balak's triumphs, pigeons came, 
bearing letters from some of his wives in Khortbert, 
which told him that they and the fortress were in the 
hands of his prisoners. At the call of Joscelin, or, 
as others perhaps more probably say, of Baldwin^s 
Armenian queen, a party of Armenians, disguised as 
traders, entered the fortress, having arms concealed 
among their goods*. They mastered the garrison, 
and set the prisoners at liberty. The prudent Josce- 
lin counselled immediate flight, but the king, confid- 
ing in the number of the Armenians and the strength 
of the fortress, resolved to stay and maintain it till 
the arrival of a Christian army. As the Turks, who 
dwelt around it strictly guarded all the avenues, it 
was agreed that Joscelin and two knights should en- 
deavour to pass through them, and call the Christians 
to the aid of their king. 

Joscelin, having sworn faithfully to perform his 
promise, left the castle. The night was moonlight, 
and it was with great difficulty that he made his 
way through the enemy. One of the knights then 
returned with the count's ring (the token agreed on); 
and Joscelin and the other proceeded on foot, travel- 
fing mostly by night towards the Euphrates. Having 

* This seems to have been a common stratagem in the East. 
Thus, in the Persian heroic poem, the Shah-nameh, the two 
great heroes, Roostem and Isfendiar, take each an impregnable 
fortress by this artifice* 
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escaped the various bands of Turks who scoured 
the country, they at length beheld the river. But 
here a new difficulty presented itself; no boat was to 
be found, and the count could not swim ! This im- 
pediment, however, was surmounted by fastening 
together two inflated skin-bags, by means of which 
the knight drew the count over to the further bank. 

Tired and exhausted. Count Joscelin laid him 
down under a nut-tree on the banks of the Euphrates, 
covered up, for concealment, with the underwood 
and bushes, while his companion went in search of 
something wherewith to appease their hunger. He 
came back, accompanied by an Armenian peasant, 
who brought some dates and grapes. Joscelin came 
forth from his concealment, and to his terror and 
surprise, the peasant, when he saw him, fell on his 
knees, saying, ^^God greet thee, my lord Joscelin!^' 
— " I am not he whom thou takest me for,^^ said 
Joscelin, *^ but may God preserve him wherever he 
is !^' But the peasant maintained that he could not 
be mistaken, and Joscelin at length confessed the 
truth. The good-hearted Armenian shed tears of 
sympathy at the narrative of all he had undergone, 
and readily agreed to conduct him to TeUbasher, 
and to remain there with him. " Thou didst Once,*^ 
said he, " share thy bread with me when I hungered, 
and didst let me eat in thy presence, now let me 
return thee like for like.'* 

Two oxen, an ass, and a pig, formed the peasant's 
entire stock, of which he was obliged to leave the 
last behind, either as being likely to prove a trouble- 
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some companion^ or to avoid exciting the suspicions 
of his neighboiirs. He had a wife, two sons, and a 
little daughter. The count rode on the ass, holding 
the little girl before him, who at last began to cry at 
such a rate, that nothing could pacify her, and Jos* 
celin, fearful of discovery, was preparing to separate 
from his guide, but the good man exhibited such grief 
that he gave over his design, and they at length all 
reached Tellbasher in safety, and here Joscelin amply 
rewarded the faithful peasant. 

Such little anecdotes as this are doubly grateful 
iir the midst of wars and battles. They serve to 
keep us in good humour with our species, by show- 
ing that at all times, and in all places, the better 
part of man^s nature finds room for exercise. 



DEATH OF BALAK. 

Joscelin speedily assembled a numerous army at 
Antioch, and was preparing to cross the Euphrates, 
when he learned that the king was again in irons, 
a captive at Harran, for Balak had recovered Khort- 
bert, put the Armenians to death with tortures, and 
reduced the king to his former condition. He there- 
fore contented himself with ravaging the lands of 
Aleppo, then made an expedition over the river, 
drove the herds and plundered the caravans, and 
returning in the month Ramadan, during which the 
Moslems do not fight, carried off from their pastures 
nearly all the horses belonging to Aleppo. 
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Soon after^ a message came to Joscelin from the 
brother of the emir of the strong town of Mambej, 
or Hierapolis, offering it to him if he would protect 
him against Balak, whose son^ Timur-tash^ had trea- 
cherously seized the emir and got possession of the 
town^ the castle alone still holding out against him. 
JosceHn and Balak both led their forces to Mambej^ 
a desperate battle ensued^ and, in the evening of 
that day, Balak returned thanks in Mambej to Allah 
for this his last victory. On the eighth day he pre- 
pared to march to the aid of Tyre, which the Chris- 
tians were now beleaguering ; before he set out he 
put all his prisoners to death, then riding round the 
castle pointed out to Timur-tash the proper points 
of attack. He had just dismounted from his horse 
to give his final directions, when an arrow came, 
shot from the castle, and struck him in the left leg ; 
he drew it out, spat on it saying, ^^ This is a fatal 
wound for all the Moslems,^^ and soon after breathed 
his last. 



DEFEAT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

For some years the kingdom had been unmo- 
lested by the Egyptian arms, but the present occasion 
was too favourable a one to be let pass. A large fleet 
appeared before Joppa, and landing a body of troops 
attacked it by sea and land. The troops of Ascalon 
advanced to their aid, and the realm had never been 
in such peril. A solemn fast was held in Jerusalem, 
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which was so rigid, that the mother's milk was 
denied to the sucking babes, and food was withheld 
from the cattle. Having thus sought the aid of 
Heaven, the warriors of the kingdom, but three 
thousand in number, set forth to seek the foe, under 
the command of Eustace Grenier the constable, and 
preceded by the patriarch bearing the true cross, the 
former abbot of Clugny with the holy lance*, and 
the bishop of Bethlehem with the precious milk of 
jthe Blessed Virgin. Inspired with enthusiasm, they 
attacked the numerous Egyptian army at Ibelin, 
and speedily gained a complete victory. The well- 
stored camp of the enemy fell into their hands, and 
they returned to Jerusalem with a rich booty in 
horses, mules, asses, camels, and laden wagons. The 
constable Eustace died shortly after this victory, and 
the chief direction of affairs fell to William of Buriis, 
the lord of Tiberias. 

TREATY WITH THE VENETIANS. 

Immediately after the defeat and death of 
Count Roger, the king had sent to the pope, de* 
scribing the perilous state of the Holy Land. The 
pope, Calixtus II., thereupon sent a consecrated 
banner to Venice, and called on the Venetians to go 
to the aid of Christ. Moved partly by the call of 
their spiritual father, partly by the jealousy of the 

* There is some confusion respecting the holy lance, for 
Count Raymond is said to have presented it to the Emperor 
Alexius.^ 
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commercial advantages gained by the Genoese and 
Pisans^ the lords of the Adriatic fitted out a large 
fleet, and sailed for Syria under the command of 
their Doge Michaele. The Egyptian fleet retired 
from before Jaffa at their approach, but the Vene- 
tians pursued and defeated them, and proceeding to 
El-Arish, captured there ten ships laden with the 
most costly merchandise of the East. They entered 
the harbour of Acre in triumph, and the doge and 
his captains, at the invitation of the patriarch and 
principal persons, repaired to Jerusalem, where they 
kept their Christmas, and visited the holy places. 

At Jerusalem a treaty of alliance was entered 
into with the Venetians, for the purpose of attacking 
Tyre and Ascalon, the only Syrian sea-ports now in 
the hands of the Saracens. By this treaty the 
Venetians were to have in every town possessed by 
the king or his barons, a street, a church, a bath, 
and an oven ; and their jurisdiction was to extend 
over their countrymen, and all the inhabitants of 
that street. They were to be free from all tolls and 
taxes, the king was to have no claim to the property 
of such Venetians as died intestate, nor to their 
goods which were cast ashore on the coast. On 
their part, they were to bear a third of the expense 
of the siege of Tyre and Ascalon, but were to have 
in return a third part of these towns when taken, 
and in the case of Tyre, an annual sum of three 
hundred byzants in addition. 

This treaty being agreed on, the only question 
was, which town should be first attacked. The 
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people of Jerusalem and the South naturally were 
anxious that the efforts of the allies should first be 
turned against Ascalon^ whose inhabitants did them 
so much injury; those of Acre and the towns in 
the North were just as naturally desirous of seeing 
Tyre reduced, which so much impeded their com- 
merce* At the suggestion of the doge of Venice, 
it was agreed to leave the master to the decision of 
Heaven by the lot. Two pieces of parchment, with 
Tyre written on the one, Ascalon on the other, were 
put into a box which was laid on the altar; and an 
innocent orphan boy was appointed to put in his 
hand and draw. The name of Tyre came forth. 
Money was then collected for the expenses of the 
siege, and all the fighting-men were directed to hold 
themselves in readiness against the festival of the 
Epiphany. 



DESCRIPTION OF TYRE. 

The city of Tyre lay in an island, connected with 
the main land by the mole which had been formed 
by Alexander the Great, at the time he had besieged 
it. It had held out seven months against that prince, 
and double the time against Antigonus. At the 
period of which we now write, Tyre was defended by 
a double wall, which was triple at the mole, and so 
thick set with towers, that they almost touched one 
another. A single gate opened on the mole, which 
was so narrow as to be easily cut through, and all 
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approadi from the land side thus prevented. Facing 
the north lay its only harbour, two strong towers of 
the outer wall defending its entrance. Ships could 
also lie under the mole secure from all winds but the 
north. 

The city was rich and populous ; seyeral wealthy 
Moslems, who had quitted the towns which had been 
conquered by the Christians, had settled there, re- 
lying on its strength. Its trade in glass, sugar, and 
the other productions of the adjacent fruitful region, 
was considerable. Both Turks and Saracens were 
interested in its defence, for the Egyptian khalif 
had ceded a third part of the town to Togtegin of 
Damascus, on condition of his coming to its defence 
whenever it should be attacked. 



SIEGE OF TYRE. 

On the 15th of February, 1124, the Venetians 
laid their fleet under the mole of Tyre, and they and 
the troops of Jerusalem established themselves on 
the mainland among the gardens at the point whence 
the mole advances, and commenced the construction 
of their machines. A huge wooden tower, higher 
than those of the town, was built, and when the 
machines were all completed the first assault was 
made. But the besieged behaved manfully, and re- 
pelled every attempt of the enemy ; seven hundred 
Turkish horsemen, whom Togtegin had sent thither, 
fought with the utmost heroism, and their example 
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roused the Tyrians to emulation. Aid was vainly 
however expected from Egypt: no fleet appeared; 
and when the troops of Ascalon made^ on two occa- 
sions^ incursions into the kingdom, they retired 
before the people of Jerusalem. Togtegin advanced 
as far as the river Leontes, within a short distance of 
Tyre, but on Count Pontius and William of Buris 
marching against him he retired, either fearing to 
engage them, or not wishing to aid in maintaining 
the power of the Egyptian khalif. He sent a letter 
to the Tyrians by a carrier-pigeon, exhorting them 
to perseverance; but, terrified by the shouting of the 
Christians, the pigeon dropped in their camp, and 
they wrote by it in the name of Togtegin to the 
Tyrians, ** I can give you no help : make the best 
terms you can with the Franks *.^^ 

Though thus deserted, the Tyrians lost not their 
courage, and they defended themselves so gallantly, 
that the Eastern Christians would have retired. from 
the siege, had not the Venetians given them large 
sums of money, and taken off and carried ashore the 
rudders of their ships, to convince them that they 
had no design, as they suspected, of going home and 
leaving them. Only one guard-ship remained fully 
equipped in the road. 

One night two Tyrian youths swam out to this 
ship, cut her cable, and fastening another to her, she 
was rapidly drawn into the harbour, and all aboard 
of her were then put to death. Another night five 
Venetians ventured in a boat into the harbour, where 

* Tasso, iTer. I),eL c. xviii. st. 40-^63. 
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they landed, and entering a house, killed two men 
whom they found in it, and returiA jd in safety, bearing 
the heads of the slain Moslems. •, On another occa- 
sion, some Turks and Tyrians sallied from the town, 
surrounded the great tower of the besiegers, and set 
fire to it^. Stones and darts were hurled in such 
quantities from the town that the Christians could 
not approach to extinguish the flames. At length a 
young man ascended to the top of the tower ; others 
then ventured to reach him water, and he quenched 
the flames, and escaped unhurt by the missiles which 
were showered upon him. 

From the heroic defence made by the Tyrians, 
the strength of their walls, and their great superiority 
in the construction and management of military ma- 
chines, they would probably have eventually forced 
the besiegers to retire, had not famine, the most 
dreaded foe of the brave, come to aid in reducing 
them. A treaty of surrender was therefore nego- 
ciated for them by Togtegin, who had again ad- 
vanced to the Leontes, by which free egress with 
their families and moveable property was secured to 
all who chose to depart, and a moderate tribute was 
to be paid by such as remained in the town. The 
lower sort of the Christians, and even some of the 
knights, murmured loudly when they heard the terms 
of this treaty, and found that the town was not to be 
plundered, and the leaders had difficulty to still the 

• They lost their lives in the attempt. This may have 
suggested to Tasso the nocturnal sally of Clorinda and Ai^antes 
to bum the tower of the Christians. 
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tumult that broke out, but when they afterwards 
entered the town, And saw the strength of the forti- 
fications, they jrased aloud the goodness of God, 
who had given them so easy a conquest of such a 
town, and humbly acknowledged the superior wisdom 
of their leaders. 

On the 27th of June the gate-of Tyre was opened, 
and the Christians admitted. The terms of the ca- 
pitulation were observed most faithfully, and Chris- 
tian and Moslem now mingled in friendly intercourse. 
The royal banner was displayed on the Tower of the 
Gate, the Doge himg that of the republic on the 
•Green Tower, and that of Count Pontius waved over 
the Tower of Tanaria. The news dilBFused joy 
throughout Jerusalem, the Te Deum was sung, a 
procession moved to the Temple of the Lord, ban- 
ners were displayed on wall and tower, the streets 
were hung with carpets of many colours, and young 
maidens sang and danced in choral measure to cele- 
brate the fall of the strong dty of Tyre. 

LIBERATION OF THE KING. 

Shortly after the taking of Tyre, king Baldwin 
obtained his liberty through the mediation of Ibn 
Moncad, emir of Shaizar. He agreed with Timur- 
tash the son of Balak, prince of Aleppo, to which 
city he had been transferred from Barran, to sur- 
render to him the fortresses of Atsarab, Sardanah, 
Ezaz, Cafartab, and some other places in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Aleppo^ and to pay a ransom of eighty- 
thousand pieces of gold, a fourth of which was to be 
paid down, and hostages given as security for the 
remainder. He also bound himself to form no league 
with the Arab emir, Dobais, who, having been de- 
prived by the sultan of his possessions on the Tigris, 
was endeavouring to drive Timurtash out of Aleppo. 
Timurtash now treated the king with the utmost 
consideration, presented him with a dress of honour, 
and entertained him at his own table. He even gave 
him the horse on which he rode the day he was made 
a prisoner. Ibn Moncad sent his own and his 
brother's children to Aleppo, as hostages, till the 
stipulated portion of the ransom should arrive, and 
the king abode with him at Shaizar. At length the 
hostages, namely, the king's daughter, Count Jos- 
celin's son, and ten others, came with the money to 
Shaizar, and Baldwin was set at liberty. The Chris- 
tian hostages remained with Ibn Moncad, who left 
his own relatives in the hands of Timurtash. 

When Baldwin came to Antioch, the patriarch 
Bemhard demanded to know the conditions on which 
he had obtained his liberty; and, finding that the 
important fortress of Ezaz was to be given up to the 
Turks, he insisted that the king should not keep his 
engagement, telling him that he would take on him- 
self the guilt of the perjury. Baldwin was weak or 
interested enough to let himself be induced to break 
his word, and he wrote to Timurtash, to say that the 
patriarch had forbidden him to execute the treaty. 
The Turk, who did not see how one man could take 
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t>n himself the guilt of another, wrote to remind the 
king of the heinous sin of perjury and breach of 
faith, but his remonstrances were aU to no pur- 
pose when compared with the authority of the pa- 
triarch. 



SIEGE OF ALEPPO. 

Soon after, Baldwin showed himself totally re- 
gardless of his engagements, by forming an alliance 
with the emir Dobais. It was agreed between him, 
Joscelin, and the emir, that with their joint forces 
they should lay siege to Aleppo, and in case of suc- 
cess, the city should be given to Dobais, and the 
territory remain in the possession of the Christians. 
Timurtash was now absent from Aleppo, as he had 
gone to reside at Maradin, on the death of his brother 
Suleiman. 

The aUies joined their forces before the walls of 
Aleppo. In their camp arose three hundred tents, 
a third of which belonged to the Moslems who fol- 
lowed the standards of Dobais, and of Sultan Shah, 
the son of Rodvan, the former prince of Aleppo. 
They cut down the trees, they demolished the ora- 
tories*, they opened the tombs, stripped the dead, 
and made mangers of the coflSns. They tied cords 

* The meshedy or oratory, is a kind of small chapel huilt 
over the tomb of deceased Moslems. There is usually a Koran 
left in it, that those who enter may read some part of it for the 
benefit of the soul of the departed. 

Y 2 
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to the feet of the corpses, and dragged them round 
the walls of the town in the sight of the Moslems, 
crying, ** See your Mohammed!^^ " See your Alt /^* 
and such like. Having fomid in one of the oratories 
a copy of the Koran, they held it up, crying, ^^ See 
your Bibhy Moslems I '^ A knight then tore some 
leaves out of it, and fastened them to the tail of his 
horse, and every time the horse kicked or diitied 
them, the Christians raised peals of laughter. They 
mutilated their prisoners, and sent them into the 
town; the besieged treated those who fell into their 
hands in a similar manner. Peace was constantly 
talked of, but nothing was done to effect it. The 
Franks even built houses for themselves, as if de- 
termined to stay till Aleppo should surrender. 

The garrison, which consisted of but five hun- 
dred men, now began to suffer very much, and the 
cadi Aboo-^-Fazl, {Father of Excellence^ who com- 
manded there, resolved to send some of the principal 
persons of the town to Timurtash, to call on him to 
come to their aid. The envoys were seen and chased 
by the Franks, who cried out next day to the towns- 
people that they had taken them; but a letter soon 
came bearing tidings of their safety. They met but 
a cool reception from Timurtash, who made light 
of the matter. They assured him that his presence 
only was required, and they were able to defend the 
town; but soon there came a letter to the chief of 
the embassy from his son, telling him that they 
were reduced to the greatest extremity, being obliged 
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to live on dogs * and dead bodies, and suflFering 
from every species of malady, so that the sick were 
often seen to rise out of their beds like prisoners 
loosed from their chains, at the sound of the trumpet, 
and when they had driven oflF the foe, return to their 
beds again. When Timurtash heard this, he be- 
came quite furious, and cast the envoys into prison, 
as men who had attempted to deceive and destroy 
him. 

The only hopes of the envoys now lay in Ak- 
sunkur, prince of Mosu}> and having effected their 
escape from prison, they repaired to that city. But 
Ak-sunkur was now lying dangerously ill, and the 
tidings of his sickness had even reached the camp 
before Aleppo, where Dobais had them proclaimed 
with sound of trumpet, and they cried out to the 
besieged, — ^^ He in whom ye put your trust is dead.''* 
The deputies, however, found him, though suffering, 
not without hopes of recovery. He was much 
affected by their picture of the distress of Aleppo, 
and assured them that if God should restore him to 
health, he would go to its relief. Three days after 
the fever left him, and he speedily collected a large 
army, and set forth for Aleppo. At his approach 
Dobais displayed his white banners f and retired 
with his Christian allies, and the inhabitants came 

* Dogs are considered unclean animals by the Moslems, 
and their very t^uch is regarded as pollution. 

t This indicates that he was a foe to the khalif of Bagdad^ 
whose colour is black. 
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forth and pillaged their camp. Ak-sunkur spent 
the winter at Aleppo; he repaired the walls^ reduced 
the taxes^ established a good police, and did every- 
thing to promote the happiness of the people. 

The following spring, (1125,) he came to Shaizar, 
where he made Ibn Moncad give him up king Bald- 
win's hostages, and he released them on receiving 
eighty thousand pieces of gold. He and Togtegin 
besieged and took Cafartab, but he failed in his 
attempt on Sardanah, and was routed by the Franks 
before the walls of Ezaz. As his confederates were 
weary of the war, he agreed to a truce, and returned 
to Mosul. The truce was ill kept by the Chris- 
tians, they prevented the Moslems from gather- 
ing in their harvest, and King Baldwin gave little 
heed to the complaints made to him of its viola- 
tion. 

DEATH OF AK-SUNKUR. 

On the Friday after his return to Mosul, Ak- 
sunkur went, as usual, to perform his devotions in the 
mosk. But as he was advancing to the pulpit 
through the midst of the crowd, he was fallen on by 
eight Assassins*, disguised as dervishes. Notwith- 
standing his coat of mail and his guards, he received 
several wounds, of which he died the same day. 
The Assassins were killed on the spot, with the ex- 
ception of one, a young man from the neighbour- 

* An account of this sect will be given presently* 
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hood of Ezaz^ who made his escape. The mother 
of this young man^ when she heard that Ak-sunkiir 
was slain^ and that his murderers also had perished, 
being assured that her son was gone to enjoy the 
delights of paradise, promised to the followers of 
Hassan Sabah who fell in obeying the commands of 
their chief, dressed herself in her best garments, 
put powder in her eyes*, and gave the most pubUc 
demonstrations of her joy. Suddenly her son 
arrived in perfect health; her joy was then turned to 
mourning, she tore her hair, and blackened her 
visage. 

Ak-sunkur, the oriental writers tell us, had seen 
in a dream, the night before, a pack of dogs which 
fell on him. He killed several of them, but was 
very much bitten by them. In the morning he told 
his dream to his servants, who one and all advised 
him not to go out for some days. ^^ But,^* said he, 
*^ I would not on any account abstain from assisting 
at the prayer on Friday.^' Such, the historian says, 
was his constant habit. 

The same author tells us that Ak-sunkur was a 
just man, and one who feared God; of great mild- 
ness of character, and very kind to those about him. 
One of his servants related that he always spent a 
part of the night in prayer, and performed his ablu- 
tions without requiring any assistance. " One win- 
ter's night when we were at Mosul,'' said he, " I 
saw him come out of his chamber in his drawers 

* So Jezebel, 2 EiBgs, ix. 90. The e£Pect is to increase the 
brilliaacy of the eyes. 
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with nothing but a doak about him; he had a copper 
basin in his hand^ and was going to tiie Tigris to get 
some water to perform his ablution. When I saw 
him I ran to take the basin out of his hand^ but he 
said^ ^ Go; my friend^ go back to thy chamber lest 
thou should take cold/ I persisted in my endea- 
vours to take the basin frcnn him, but he made me go 
back to my room.'' 

Ak-sunkur was succeeded in his government by 
his son Massud. 



ARRIVAL OF BOEMOND H. 

In the autumn of the year 1126^ young Boe- 
mbnd arrived at St. Simeon, with a fleet of ten 
galleys, and twelve vessels fiUed with arms and stores. 
This prince, who was now eighteen years of age, had 
been carefully reared at Tarento by his mother Con- 
stance; he was handsome and generous, brave and 
affable, and all expected that he would soon be, like 
his father, the terror of the Infidels. The king cheer- 
fully resigned to him his principality, and according 
to agreement, the young prince espoused the king's 
daughter EUza. 

King Baldwin being now old, and having no male 
issue, began to cast his eyes about for some prince to 
whom he might give his eldest daughter, Melisenda, 
in marriage, and whom he might appoint his suc- 
cessor in his kingdom. Fulk, count of Anjou, hav- 
ing made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the year 
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1121, had won general favour by his zeal and piety. 
He was now a widower, and the king by the advice 
of his prelates and barons, sent an embassy to France 
to invite him to retmn and espouse the princess. 
Fulk, though old himself, and though he had several 
children by his former wife, the heiress of Maine, 
accepted the invitation, and resigning Anjou and 
Maine to his eldest son, departed once more for the 
Holy Land, where he arrived in the year 1128, and 
espoused the Princess Milesenda. 



ATTEMPT ON DAMASCUS 

TooTEGiN of Damascus was now dead, and had 
been succeeded by his son Taj-el-MiUk {Diadem of 
the Realm) Buzi. The Ismaelites were numerous in 
Damascus; the yoimg princess vizier favoured them 
greatly, and had even appointed their chief to the 
important post of hakem, or judge of the city. As 
the Ismaelites were anxious to become possessed of a 
sea-port, the hakem entered into a secret treaty with 
King Baldwin, by which he engaged to put him in 
possession of Damascus in exchange for Tyre. It 
was arranged that the Christian army should come 
suddenly to Damascus on a Friday, while the Turks 
were in the mosk, and the hakem would have the 
avenues secured, and open the gates to admit them. 
Accordingly, in the winter of the year 1129, the 
king, Joscelin, Boemond, Pontius, and their vassals, 
with a number of valiant warriors, who were lately 
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arrived from Europe, set out for Damascus in foil 
confidence of soon being masters of that ancient city. 
But Taj-el-MMk had discovered the plot, had exe- 
cuted the visier and the hakem, and ordered the 
slaughter of the Ismaelites, of whom six thousand 
were speedily massacred. The Christians, ignorant 
of what had happened, had now reached a place 
named Marj Safer in the plain of Damascus; when 
suddenly a party who had been sent to plunder the 
villages, and collect provisions, were fallen on by a 
small body of Damascene warriors, and several of 
them slain. The main army was advancing to avenge 
them, when all at once there burst on them a most 
dreadful tempest; the sky was enveloped in darkness, 
the thunder roared, the lightning flamed, the rain 
descended in torrents, mingled with hail and snow, 
and accompanied by a piercing cold, and the Chris- 
tians, deeming it the judgment of God on their sins, 
turned and fled.^ Their only acquisition was the 
castle of Paneas, which its Ismaelite governor put 
into their hands, that he might escape the fate of his 
brethren at Damascus. 



DEATH OF BOEMOND H. 

The Emir Massud did not long survive his father 
Ak-sunkur, and on his death, the affairs of Aleppo 
falling into confusion, Boemond took advantage of 

* This storm did not escape the notice of Tasso, who has 
introduced it with fine effect into his poem. 
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it, and he besieged and took by storm the fort of 
Cafartab. The historians dwell with great satisfac- 
tion on his behaviour on this occasion; he did not, 
they say, like other princes, listen to the prayers of 
the captives, and grant them their lives by ransom, 
but he put them all to death without mercy. " The 
noble and illustrious prince,^^ says William of Tyre, 
^^gave these first fruits of his youth, and first proofs 
of a good disposition/^ 

. The hopes entertained of this young prince were, 
however, not to be realised. In the year 1131, he 
entered CiUcia, at the head of his knights, to examine 
the state of the country. Just at the same time. 
Emir Gazi, the son of Ibn Danishmend, invaded 
Cilicia on the other side. The two armies suddenly 
met in a plain called the Mead of Clokes, and the 
young prince, abandoned by his followers in the ac- 
tion, fell bravely fighting. 

When intelligence of this misfortune reached An- 
tioch, couriers were instantly despatched to the king, 
requesting him to come and assume the government. 
But the princess widow, EUza, an ambitious woman, 
who hated her only child Constance, and would fain 
rob her of her inheritance, having gained over several 
of the vassals and soldiers, sent a messenger to 
Zenghi, prince of Mosul, offering him "a palfrey 
white as snow, shod with silver, with a silver bridle, 
covered with a housing of blue satin, a symbol of the 
fidelity of her promises, and of the candour of her 
words,^^ if he would aid her against her father. This 
messenger fell into the hands of the king, who, when 
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he came to Antioch found the gates closed against 
him; he was, however^ admitted by a loyal knight, 
and a monk, and the princess took refuge in the 
citadeL She was soon obliged to come down and 
implore her father's forgiveness, and she then re- 
tired to Laodicea and Jibel, which had been settled 
as a dowry on her. The king, having made the 
people swear never to suffer the principality to come 
to any one to the prejudice of Constance, returned 
to Jerusalem. 



DEATH OF BALDWIN II. 

Shortly after his return King Baldwin fell sick, 
and he was seized with remorse when he reflected on 
the evils of his past life. As a means of reconciling 
himself with God, he resolved to lay aside all the 
pomp of royalty, and to devote the remainder of his 
days to devotional exercises in the house of the 
patriarch*. He resigned his kingdom in the pre- 
sence of the patriarch and some other prelates and 
barons, to his son-in-law Fulk, giving his blessing to 
him, his wife, and their infant son Baldwin. He 
then put on him the habit of the brethren of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and renounced all secular thoughts. 
But the remainder of his days were few, for he died 
on the 21st of August, 1131, and was buried on 
Calvary near his predecessors. 

* William of Tyre says, that Baldwin's knees were become 
hard and callous with his constant kneeling in prayer. 
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THE LATIN DOMINIONS IN THE EAST. 

As the Latin dominions in the East attained 
their greatest extent in the reign of King Baldwin 
11.^ this seems to be the fittest place for taking a 
survey of these earliest colonies, estabUshed by the 
people of modem Europe in that part of the world. 

The entire sea-coast from Tarsus in Cilicia to 
£1-Arish on the confines of Egypt, was, with the 
exception of Ascalon and Gaza, in the possession of 
the Franks. In the north their dominions extended 
inland to Edessa beyond the Euphrates; the moim- 
tains of Lebanon and their kindred ranges bounded 
them on the east as they ran southwards; and then 
the Jordan and the desert formed their eastern 
limits. They were divided into four states, namely, 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, the coimty of Tripolis, 
the principality of Antioch, and the county of 
Edessa, of which three last the rulers held as vassals 
under the king. 

The population of these states and their vicinity 
was the most mixed and various that can be con- 
ceived. There were Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians, of all modes of faith and varieties of 
manners. The Jews who were the most despised 
portion of the population, were divided into— 
Essenes, who maintained the immortality of the 
soul; Sadducees, who denied it; and Samaritans, 
who scarcely regarded as holy any part of the 
Bible but the Books of Moses. 
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The Moslems were Turks, Bedbween Arabs, and 
Saracens or Egyptians, and trading and agricultural 
Arabs. These also differed in faith and modes of 
life. The Turks were Soonees, that is, maintainers 
of the legitimacy of the first three khalifs, and of the 
house of Abbas, which ruled at Bagdad; the others 
were mostly Shiahs, who regarded Ali as the only 
rightful khalif, and the Fatimites of Cairo as his 
genuine representatives. Both religious and politi- 
cal motives made these two parties hostile to each 
other, and they would never unite cordially against 
the Christians. As for the Bedoweens, religious 
faith hung light upon them; plundering was their 
occupation, and the wealth of the Moslems was as 
good in their eyes as that of the Christians. 

The Christian inhabitants of the land were 
equally divided. There were the Syrians, or original 
inhabitants, whose language was Arabic, while the 
ser%'ice of their church was performed in Greek. 
They had adopted several of the customs of the 
Mohammedans, and, like them, they kept their 
wives and daughters secluded. They disliked the 
Franks, by whom they were despised; their morals 
were corrupt; they were cowardly and false, and 
would be guilty of treachery for ever so little gain. 

The Nestorians held that in Christ two natures 
were united in one person, with but one will; they 
admitted but three sacraments, baptism, the eucha- 
rist, and holy orders; they allowed all their clergy to 
marry; Scripture alone was their rule of faith. 

The Jacobites admitted but one nature in Christ; 
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they worshipped images and saints like the members 
of the Greek Churchy and according to some ac- 
counts circumcised their children of both sexes. 

The Maronites, who dwelt in Lebanon near By- 
blus^ used common bread instead of a Jiost^ in the 
eucharist^ and received in both kinds. They did 
not allow of private masses^ or of the marriage of 
priests^ and maintained that there was but one will 
in Christ. 

The Armenians^ who dwelt north of Antioch, had 
a language and alphabet peculiar to themselves. 
They had also several peculiar customs and religious 
opinions. They were then^ as now, the most re- 
spectable portion of the Christian population of the 
East. 

One of the worst classes of the inhabitants of the 
Latin dominions were what were called the PuUaniy 
or descendants of the first crusaders, who remained 
in the East. They were so named, because these 
colonists, full of prejudices against the oriental Chris- 
tians would not intermarry with them; and as they 
had not brought a sufficient number of women from 
Europe, wives were provided for them from Apulia 
in Italy. This prejudice, however, soon gave way, 
and the crusaders and their sons married wives out 
of all classes of the oriental Christians, and even did 
not reject the alliance of the Moslems. The Pul- 
lani became sensual, efieminate, and luxurious; they 
shut up their women lik^ the orientals, not letting 

* The word host comes from the Latin hostia, a victim. 
This information may not prove superfluous to some readers. 
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them go abroad even to hear mass; and the females^ 
in return^ put in practice all the artifices of the 
harem to deceive their jealous guardians. In the 
enjoyment of their houses and their fertile lands^ 
there was nothing the Pullani more deprecated than 
war with the Moslems, and they dreaded the arriyal 
of pilgrims whose zeal would urge them to com- 
mence hostilities against the heathen. They conse- 
quently threw every obstacle in their power in the 
way of pilgrimage*. 

The pilgrims from the West, who annually arrived 
in the Holy Land, were all distinguished by dif- 
ferent characters. The Italians were conspicuous 
for their courage at sea and their skill in trade, for 
obedience to their leaders, for moderation, foresight, 
and eloquence. The Proven9als were considered to 
be industrious and frugal, and were noted for their 
care of their horses and mules; the Frencht were 
more proud and extravagant, but at the same time 
more warlike than the Proven9als; the Germans had 
the reputation of being brave, charitable, and pious, 
but they were charged with violence in language and 
acts, and with want of moderation in eating and 
drinking; the same description applies to the Flem- 
ings, and other peoples of German race, and in part 
to the English, who did not, however, as yet, resort 
in any great numbers to the Holy Land. 

* It is perhaps to the Pullani of a later period that the 
greater part of what precedes more properly applies. 

t By the French is always to be understood the people who 
dwelt north of the Garonne. 
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POLITICAL CONSTITUTION. 

When Godfrey had been elected king, he re- 
cjuired each of the crusaders to give an account of 
the customs of his country, and what the temporal 
and spiritual chiefs deemed suitable for the new 
state, was selected to form its constitution. This was 
therefore strictly feudal, a transference of Western 
law and custom to the East, and the most complete 
system of feudal law which we now possess, is that 
to be found in the Assises of Jerusalem, as the work 
containing the constitution of the kingdom is styled. 

All possessors of lands or offices held mediately 
or immediately of the king, and were bound to the 
usual feudal obligations of attendance in war, &c., 
and the united forces of the Christian states were at 
this time an over-match for any single one of those 
of the Moslems. But unfortunately, as we shall see, 
the rule of the succession of females was allowed to 
hold, and divisions, distractions, and feebleness, 
were produced thereby. The chief strength of the 
kingdom lay in the two military orders which we 
will now proceed to describe. 

THE HOSPITALLERS. 

Some citizens of Amalfi, in Italy, who traded to 
the East, had, with the permission of the Egyptian 
khalif, built a convent near the church of the 
Resurrection, which was dedicated to the Virgin, and 
named Santa Maria de Latina, whose abbot and 
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monks were to receive and entertain pilgrims from 
the West. A nunnery was afterwards added^ and as 
the confluence of pilgrims increased^ a new hospttium 
was erected^ dedicated to St. John Eleemon {com- 
passumatejy a former patriarch of Alexandria^ or^ as 
is asserted with perhaps more probability, to St. 
John the Baptist. This hospital was supported by 
the bounty of the abbot of St. Maria and the alms 
of the faithful, and the sick and poor of the pilgrims 
here met with attention and kindness. 

At the time of the taking of Jerusalem, Gerhard, 
a native of Provence, presided over the Hospital; and 
the care taken by him and his brethren of the sick 
and wounded of the crusaders, won them universal 
favour. Godfrey bestowed on them his domain of 
Monboire, in Brabant; his example was followed by 
others, and the brethren of the Hospital soon found 
themselves rich enough to separate from the mo- 
nastery. They adopted the rule of the Augustinian 
canons, and assumed for their habit a black mantle, 
with a white cross of eight points on the left breast. 

Many knights, who bad come to Asia to combat 
the Infidels, now laid aside their swords, and, as 
brethren of the Hospital, devoted themselves to the 
tending of the sick, and relieving of the poor. 
Among these was a knight of Dauphine, named 
Raymond Dupuy, who, on the death of Gerhard, 
was chosen to be his successor in office. 

Raymond, in the year 1118, gave the order its first 
regular organization. No person was to be admitted 
under the age of thirteen, or who was not bom of 
Christian parents and in lawful wedlock. It was 
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&rtber necessary that be should be a freeman, un- 
married, and in no other order. He was to make 
the usual vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty, 
and to promise the fulfilment of all his duties nith 
mildness and cheerfulness, without any strife or 
enmity. There was as yet nothing whatever of a 
military character in the order. The title by which 
the head of the society was distinguished, was that 
of Master of the Hospital; the members were called 
Brethren of the Hospital, or simply. Hospitallers. 
Commanderies was the name given to their esta- 
blishments in Europe, and those who presided over 
them were named Commanders. 
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THE TEMPLARS. 

DuRiNO the reign of Baldwin I. the kingdom 
was constantly harassed by the incursions of the Be- 
doween Arabs^ and pious pilgrims were exposed to 
great dangers in their visits to the holy places. Nine 
valiant knights, therefore, of whom the two principal 
were Hugh de Payens and Godfrey of St. Omer, 
vowed, in honour of the Sweet Mother of God {La 
douce mere de Dieu), to unite the character of the 
soldier and the monk, for the protection of pilgrims. 
In the presence of the king and his barons, they 
took, in the year 1118, in the hands of the patriarch, 
the three vows taken by the Hospitallers, adding a 
fourth, that of combating the heathen, without 
ceasing, in defence of pilgrims and of the Holy Land. 

The king assigned them a part of his palace for 
their dwelling, and the canons of the Temple gave 
them the open space between it and the palace, 
whence they derived their appeUation of Templars, 
or Soldiers of the Temple. When Fulk, count of 
Anjou, made his first visit to the Holy Land, he 
joined the Templars as a married brother, and he 
annually, after his return, remitted them thirty 
pounds of silver for their maintenance; this and 
other benefactions of the faithful, however, they dis- 
tributed among the needy, contenting themselves 
with what was barely necessary. Their garments 
were such as were bestowed upon them by the cha- 
ritable, and the seal of their order, when they had 
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attained to opulence — ^two knights mounted on one 
horse — commemorated the time when a single war- 
horse had to serve two knights of the Temple. 

When Baldwin IL was released from captivity, 
(1128,) he sent envoys to Europe to implore aid of 
the Christian powers. Among these were Hugh de 
Payens, and some others of the brethren of the Tem- 
ple. The Templars appeared before the council of 
Troyes, and gave an account of their order and its 
objects, which were highly approved of by the fathers. 
The celebrated Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, took a 
Uvely interest in its welfare, and made some improve- 
ments in its rule. A white mantle was assigned as 
their habit, to which Pope Eugenius some years 
afterwards added a plain red cross on the left breast; 
their banner was formed of the black and white 
striped cloth, named Bauseant, which word became 
their battle-cry, and it bore the humble inscription. 
Not unto U8y O Lordy but unto thy name be glory I 
Hugh de Payens returned to Syria at the head of 
three hundred knights of the noblest houses of the 
West, who had become members of the order. 

The Hospitallers now found it necessary to imitate 
the Templars in uniting the miUtary and monastic 
characters. The knights of the two rival orders 
henceforth fought with emulative valour ; their pos- 
sessions in the East and the West furnished them 
with funds for the maintenance of such as took ser- 
vice beneath their banners, and the chief strength 
of the kingdom lay in their arms, courage, and dis- 
cipline. 
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The head of the Templars was styled the Master* 
of the Temple; their settlements were called Precep- 
tories, and those who were over them were named 
Preceptors. The requisites for admission into the 
society of the Templars were the same as those of 
the Hospitallers; in addition, it was required that 
the candidate should be of a Imightly family, the 
order being in its very essence military. Hence it 
was, perhaps, that the Templars always somewhat 
exceeded the Hospitallers in consideration, 

* Sometimes, thongh lesa &eqnenUjr, called Grand (t. «. 
Great) Master. 
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THE ASSASSINS. 

Much about the same time with the crusaders 
appeared among the Moslems in Syria^ the sect^ or 
order of the Ismaelites, otherwise called Assassins ; 
where they obtained possession of ten strong hill- 
forts in Anti-Libanus^ near Tortosa, and became the 
terror of Christians and Moslems alike. 

Our readers will recollect the original distinction 
of the Mohammedans into the upholders and oppo- 
nents of the legitimacy of the first three khalifs. A 
portion of these last were named Ismaelites, and they 
were throughout the Abbasside dominions the secret 
favourers of the Fatimite khalifs. Towards the 
close of the eleventh century, a man named Hassan 
Sabah, a native of Persia, who belonged to this sect, 
having been ill-treated in Egypt, whither he had 
gone to proflFer his services to the khalif, resolved, on 
his return to his native country, to put in execution 
a plan which he had long since conceived, of turning 
the influence which he possessed as a leading member 
of the society to his private advantage. With this 
view he contrived to make himself master of the 
strong hill-fort of Alamoot [Eaglets nest) in the 
north of Persian Irak. Here he fixed the chief seat 
of his power, which he gradually extended over a 
large tract of country, and, as we have seen, a settle- 
ment was also made in Syria, where the Ismaelites 
were numerous. 

It is said that Hassan held a secret doctrine, 
communicated only to the heads of the order, which 
taught the moral indifference of human actions, and 
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that therefore all means might be employed for the 
attainment of any proposed end. Terror he saw to 
be the most effectual mode of checking the opposi- 
tion of kings and princes to his extension of domi- 
nion; and as a means of inspiring it, he used, we are 
told, to select such youths among his followera as he 
saw to be of an ardent, daring spirit, and having en- 
tertained them at a splendid banquet, where he dwelt 
on the felicity to be obtained by an implicit obe- 
dience to the commands of the invisible Imslm Ismael 
(in whose name he professed to act), and having 
given a soporific drug secretly to his intended prose- 
lyte, had him conveyed, when insensible, to a place 
where all the pleasures of sense awaited him. Hav- 
ing allowed him the enjoyment of them till nature 
was exhausted, he gave him the drug again, and had 
him brought back to his place at the banquet, where 
he awoke him, and on hearing his account of what 
he had experienced, assured him that he had actually 
been in Paradise, and that death incurred in obe- 
dience to the commands of the Im^m would instantly 
obtain him re-admittance to its joys. Life now was 
no longer of value in the eyes of the Fedavee 
{Devoted) f as he was called, and at the command of 
Hassan, or his heutenant, he cast it away with rap- 
ture. These youths, whom he had instructed in 
various languages, and taught to assume all cha- 
racters and disguises, were the agents who made the 
name of Assassin* so formidable; for, as we have seen 

* The most probable deriyation of this word is from Hu^ishy 
the banff or opiate made £com hemp-seed, which they were in 
the habit of usisg. 
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in the case of Mowdad and Ak-sunkur, they plunged 
their daggers fearlessly into the bosom of any prince 
or noble who was marked out as their victim. 

The appellation of the chief of the assassins was 
Sheikh-ul-Jibel {MourUaifv^hief^ so styled from his 
abode ; but the word Sheikh signifying old many as 
well as chie/y the Latin writers called him the Old 
Man of the Mountain {Senear a monte^ and the 
strangest ideas respecting him have^ down to the 
present day^ prevailed in Europe. 

Such^ as we have described it, was the Christian 
dominion in the East, and such the people among 
whom the old count of Anjou was now to rule. A 
vigorous hand was required to hold the reins of 
government; unfortunately age had weakened the 
new king's faculties, and he was himself governed 
first by flatterers, and then by his imperious consort* 

DEATH OF JOSCELIN OF EDESSA. 

The brave old Count Joscelin of Edessa was now 
snatched away by death at the very time when his 
counsels and his valour were most needed for th^ 
defence of the realm. 

As the count was besieging a fortress near Aleppo, 
one of the towers, which had been undermined, fell 
and buried him beneath the ruins. He was drawn 
out with difficulty, very much bruised and injured. 
The Turks of Iconium came soon after and laid 
siege to a fortress belonging to Edessa, and Joscelin 
ordered his son, of the same name, to lead a body of 
troops to its relief; but the young man refused to 
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Tenture with so smaD a force agamst Ae mmienHis 
host of the enemy. The biare old warrior, in ind^- 
nation at such cowardice, rose from his bed, sum- 
moned his knights, had himself borne in a litter in 
the midst of them, and set forth against the Infidels. 
On the way he was met by one of his barons, named 
Godfrey the Monk, who informed him that they 
had retired on hearing of his approach. Josoelin 
got ont of his litter, sat on the gronnd, and with 
uplifted hands gave praise aloud to Crod, who had 
granted him to afiright the heathen once more before 
his death, and he expired in the act. 

The count of Edessa was the last of the original 
conquerors ; he was yaliant, prudent, frugal, and of 
simple manners, but his virtues were thought to 
border on the neighbouring vices. His son was 
unlike him in almost every respect. In person he 
was short and squat, pock-marked, with thick black 
hair, prominent eyes, and a long nose. Though he 
was liberal of his money, and expert in knightly 
exercises, he had neither the courage nor the skill 
of his noble father, and he knew no moderation in 
the indulgence of his sensual passions. The efforts 
of Beatrix, his noble and beautiful spouse, to reclaim 
him, were without effect. 

ZENGHI. 

A Turkish emir named Ak-sunkur, who held 
Aleppo and some other towns in Syria, was in the 
wars after the death of Malek Shah taken and put 
to death by Tfitftsh. His possessions were given to 
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others, and his only son, named Emad-ed-deen, 
{Pillar of reliffiouy) Zenghi, then but ten years of 
age, was left destitute*. When Zenghi grew up he 
entered the service of Socman, the son of Orthok; 
and he afterwards served under Javali, Mowdad, and 
Ak-sunkur, displaying on all occasions the most 
daring valour, and the most ardent zeal for Islam. 
On the death of Massood of Mosul, the sultan 
Mahmood conferred on Zenghi the government of 
all the country west of the Tigris, for he was aware 
of the necessity of uniting all against the Christians, 
and he judged no one so fit as he to be entrusted 
with such extensive power. 

Zenghi was the bitterest and the ablest foe the 
Christians had as yet encountered f. He was at the 
same time the justest and most upright ruler the 
Mohammedan provinces had seen for a long time* 
He curbed the insolence of the great, and he pro- 
tected the poor; he was moderate in taxation, regular 
in the administration of justice, a strict maintainer 
of military discipline, but at the same time the friend 
and protector of the soldier. 

COUNT HUGH DE PUISET. 

Count Hugh db Puiset, a native of Orleans, 
who came to the Holy Land in the time of King 

• We follow the history of the Attabegs in this account of 
Zenghi's origin. According to others he was the son of Ak- 
sunkur the prince of Mosul, of whom we have already had 
occasion to speak. 

t 8€mguinus is the name by which the Latin writers call 
him, and ihi&y shrewdly observe how well it expresses his nature. 
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Baldwin I.^ had received from that prince the county 
of Joppa as a fief. His son^ of the same name^ 
married the niece of the Patriarch Amulf^ who had 
akeady two sons by her former husband^ Eustace 
Orenien The count of Joppa was the handsomest 
man and the gallantest knight in the whole land^ and 
he was loved and esteemed by all. The old king^ 
however^ hated him^ as he suspected him^ and pro- 
bably not without reason^ of an improper famiharity 
with his young queen ; and at his instigation Hughes 
own step-son^ Walter of Ceesarea^ accused him of high 
treason. The feudal court awarded a trial by battle, 
but on the apppointed day the coimt did not appear, 
either conscious of guilt, or regarding the decision 
as imjust and imnatoral. Sentence having been 
given against him, he sought the aid of the Asca- 
lonites, but when the king appeared before Joppa, 
he was abandoned by his vassals, and was obliged to 
submit; imder the meditation of the patriarch, an 
agreement was effected, by which he was to quit the 
country for three years, and then to return and re- 
sume all his rights and possessions. 

But while Hugh was waiting at Jerusalem for an 
opportunity of going to Europe, he was one day, as 
he was playing at dice in a shop in the street, fallen 
upon and wounded in several places by a Breton 
knight. Suspicion fell at once on the king ; but the 
knight, when seized and tortured, declared that 
it was entirely his own act, done with the hope of 
obtaining the royal favour and reward. As soon as 
the count was recovered, he went to Apulia, where 
King Roger gave him the county of Gargana, and<he 
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died before the period of his exile was expired. The 
queen^ enraged at the stain cast on her fame, or at 
the separation from her lover, now persecuted all his 
enemies most unrelentingly, and she so terrified the 
king as to reduce him to a complete state of tutelage 
under her. 



MARRIAGE OF CONSTANCE OF ANTIOCH. 

The ambitious widow of Boemond made another 
attempt to regain the chief power in Antioch, in 
which she was aided by Pontius of Tripolis, and 
Joscelin II. of Edessa. .The loyal barons called on 
the king to come to their aid, and he lost no time in 
getting forth ; but as Pontius refused him a passage 
through his territory, he had to proceed by sea from 
Bairoot to St. Simeon. His presence soon reduced 
all to order at Antioch, and he then led his troop& 
against the count of Tripolis, whom he defeated at 
Rugia. Pontius having made his submission, the 
king confided the affairs of Antioch to a brave baron 
of that state, named Roger Mansver, and returned 
to Jerusalem. 

An invasion of the land of Antioch by Zenghi 
soon recalled the king thither, and when he had 
repelled the Turks, the barons, seeing their defence- 
less state, became urgent with him, as the feudal 
superior, to select a husband for the young princess 
among the nobles of the West. He assented to their 
wishes, and named several for their acceptance, 
among whom they chose Raymond, the second son 
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of William the count of Poitou, who had been in 
the Holy Land. A knight of the Hospital was sent 
secretly to the court of England, where the young 
prince then was, to offer him the hand and posses- 
sions of the heiress of Antioch. This secrecy was 
considered requisite, lest Roger, count of Apulia, 
might, if he heard of it, renew his old claims on 
Antioch, and weaken the state by dissension. 

In the year 1136 Count Raymond arrived at An- 
tioch. He had encountered many dangers on the 
.way, for the coxmt of Apulia, having learned the 
object of his journey, had laid plans for arresting 
him at the sea-ports of his states. By travelling in 
the guise of a poor pilgrim, and by dividing his 
train, making some precede, some follow him, Ray- 
mond contrived to elude the vigilance of his enemy. 
At Antioch other difficulties awaited him, for the 
Patriarch Amulf, a man of many eminent qualities, 
and supported by a large proportion of the knights 
and people, had hoped, by forming a union of interest 
with the Princess EUza, to secure to himself the 
supreme power in Antioch, and to emancipate the 
patriarchate from the supremacy of Rome. Soon, 
however, both he and Raymond saw that they were 
necessary to one another, and an aUiance was formed 
between them, Raymond consenting to hold his prin- 
cipality as a fief of the patriarch, and Amulf en- 
gaging to gain him admittance into the town, and to 
unite him to the princess Constance. 

This agreement brought, as its necessary conse- 
quence, breach of faith to the Princess Eliza on the 
part of the patriarch, but this he little heeded, and 
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he even added mockery to it. He told her that it 
was herself and not her young daughter that the 
count wished to marry. Full of joy, Eliza repaired 
to the church at the appointed time, and was not 
undeceived till she saw Raymond take the hand of 
Constance, and lead her to the altar. She hasted 
away to Laodicea, full of rage against both him and 
the patriarch, between whom the unity was certainly 
not of long continuance. 

Raymond was a youth of great size, strength, and 
beauty, though his years were so few, that his beard 
was not yet grown. He excelled the men of his 
time in knightly accomplishments, was generous, 
affable, and sincerely pious, and, a virtue rare in 
those days, chaste, and strictly faithful to his con- 
sort. But his virtues were shaded by a reckless 
passion for gaming, an impetuosity of temper, and a 
levity of mind which constantly led him to form 
engagements that he could not or would not after- 
wards fulfil. 

DEATH OF COUNT PONTIUS. 

Some time before this period the prince of Da- 
mascus had made himself master of Paneas during 
the absence of its captain, who was with the royal 
army at Joppa, and the Damascenes advanced to 
Tripolis. Count Pontius led his troops against them, 
and a bloody battle ensued, in which the count was 
made a prisoner. The Turks were ignorant of the 
rank of their captive, till informed by some Syrian 
Christians of Mount Lebanon. The brave Pontius 
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was instantly put to death, bat his son and saccessor, 
Raymond, took a severe vengeance on the Syrians of 
Lebanon for this piece of treachery; for, invading 
their territory, he made a large number of them 
prisoners, whom he brought to Tripolis, and put to 
death with the most cmel torture. 

DANGER OF THE KING. 

In the year 1137 Zenghi came and laid si^e to 
Barin, or Monsferrandos, in the territory of Tripolis. 
Count Raymond instantly applied to the king for 
aid, and Fulk put himself at the head of six thousand 
men to come to the relief of that important fortress. 
But, either through ignorance or design, his guide 
led him through narrow and difficult passes of the 
mountains, which exposed the troops to attack with- 
out the means ef defence. Zenghi, on learning how 
the royal troops were situated, lost no time in 
coming to attack them. The Christians were de- 
feated, many valiant knights were slain, and the 
king fled with a few, and shut himself up in Mons- 
ferrandus; the infantry were all slaughtered or made 
prisoners. Raymond of Antioch, and Joscelin of 
Edessa, immediatelv assembled their troops to go 
to the relief of their liege. The patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, as the kingdom was now nearly destitute of 
iighting-men, having enjoined a rigid fast, hastened 
to Joppa to look out for the arrival of pilgrims, and 
hardly had he arrived there, when four ships were 
-descried in the offing making for the harbour; as 
they approached, the crosses which they wore be- 
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came visible on the garments . of both men and 
women, and filled the spectators with joy and hope. 
Moved by the entreaties of the patriarch, the pil- 
grims, as soon as they had landed, took arms, and, 
preceded by that prelate bearing the True Cross, set 
forth for Monsferrandns. 

But Fulk was ignorant of the efforts made by his 
faithful subjects, and famine began to be felt in the 
fortress. He therefore lent a willing ear to the pro- 
posals of Zenghi, who, aware of the approach of 
relief, feigning an extreme regard for the high birth 
and dignity of those who were in the fort, offered a 
free passage to the king and his knights, the libera- 
tion of Raymond of Tripolis, who was now in his 
hands, and other prisoners, on condition of his giving 
up the fort and paying fifty thousand pieces of gold. 
When they came out, they were treated with the 
utmost respect and courtesy by Zenghi and his emirs, 
and the Attabeg presented the king with a dress of 
honour. As Fulk was proceeding through the plain of 
Acre, he met the troops that were coming, when too 
late, to his relief, and he returned to Jerusalem with 
the patriarch and the pilgrims. 

The oriental historians relate on this occasion the 
following honourable trait of Zenghi. 

After this, Zenghi took Cafartab and Marra from 
the Christians. Those who had lost their property, 
or the descendants of such as had lost it, when 
Marra was taken by the Franks in the year 1099, 
came to the Attabeg requiring to be reinstated. 
Zenghi demanded to see their titles; ^^We have 
them not,^ said they; ^^when the Franks came, they 
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siezed our goods and destroyed our titles/^ He then 
had tlie registers at Aleppo examined^ and all ^wiioBe 
names were found set down as pa^fii^ tax for any 
property, were put in possessioa of it forthwith. 

THE EMPEROR JOHN. 

When Alexius died, in the year 1118, an ineffec- 
tual attempt was made by the empress to secore the 
succession for the husband of the Princess Anna. 
But Bryennius wanted vigour of character, and his 
learned and ambitious wife bitterly laments that she 
was not the man instead of him. 

The Emperor John was a man possessing many 
noble qualities, of great valour and conduct in war, 
and irreproachable in his morals; but his personal 
appearance was unprepossessing, his stalure being 
low and mean, and his hair and complexion dark; 
hence he was called the Moor, and, in derision. Hand- 
some John {Kah'IoaTmes). He had the weakness, 
common to ordinary or deformed peojde, of attempt- 
ing to conceal his defects by dress, smd the cut of his 
hair and of his shoes was a matter of no small im- 
portance in his eyes. But this little defect detracted 
nought from his nobler qualities. 

He magnanimously pardoned those who had con- 
spired to deprive him of his rights; and when he had 
restored tranquillity in the interior he turned his 
arms against the Turks, whom he drove out of Phry- 
gia and Pamphylia, then led his forces to the Danube, 
and chastised the Pechenegans and the Servians. 
He now resolved to assert his daim to the dominion 
of Cilicia and Antioch. In the year ) 137 he en- 
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tered CiKcia at the head of a poweifal aimy, and 
speedily made himself maslser of tiie whole country^ 
and menaced Antiodu Hits was jost at the time 
that King Fulk had got out of Monsferraxidus, and 
Raymond mstsuitly applied to him as his li^ loid 
to come and defend him against the Oredcs^ but 
FoUc replied, that he must defend his own realm 
against the Infidds of Ascalon and Damascus, and 
bade him make the best terms be coidd with tbe 
emperor, who was at least a Christian. 

THE EMPEROR IN SYRIA. 

The emperor was before the gates of Antioch 
when Raymond returned to that city. During several 
days he assailed its walls without efiect, and at lengtii 
the prudent men on both sides succeeded in bringing 
about an accommodation, Raymond agreeing to gire 
up Antioch, so soon as tiie emperor should have con- 
quered and put him in possession of Aleppo, Shad- 
zar, Hama, and Emesa. He then entered the impe- 
rial camp, and took the oath of fealty; the banner 
of the empire was displayed from the top of the 
loftiest tower of the citadd, and the emperor departed 
and took up his winter-quarters at Tarsus. 

This treaty was kept a profound secret from 
Zenghi, between whom and the emperor an inter- 
change of presents and courtesies had taken place. 
But in l3ie spring (1138) the war commenced by 
Raymond's seizing, in violation of the truce, and 
putting in irons, all the merchants of Aleppo who 
were at Antioch. The imperial army marched 
against Aleppo, whose inhabitants instantly sent to 
g 2 A 2 
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call Zenghi^ who was besieging Emesa, to their aid. 
2ienghi sent the militia of Aleppo to the defence of 
their homes, and he himself approached the imperial 
army with all his forces. At the same time he de- 
spatched an envoy to the sultan at Bagdad, calling on 
him for aid against the Greeks. 

The emperor conquered, after a gallant resistance, 
the town of Buzaa, near the Euphrates, which he 
gave to JosceUn of Edessa; he then advanced against 
Aleppo, but want of water and provisions soon 
obUged him to raise the siege. He took Atsareb, 
and invested Shaizar. After an incessant conflict of 
ten days, during which the emperor, whose golden 
helm rendered him conspicuous among the warriors, 
displayed the utmost valour, the town was stormed, 
and aU of its inhabitants who did not sue for baptism 
were slaughtered without mercy. The citadel, how- 
ever, still held out. While the hottest of the engage- 
ment was going on, JosceUn and Raymond had been 
playing at dice in their tent, for Zenghi had been un- 
ceasing in his efforts to sow dissension between them 
and the emperor, who, disgusted with their conduct, 
lent a willing ear to the proposals of the emir of 
Shaizar, who agreed to pay him tribute, and sent 
him a large sum of money, and many rich presents, 
among which was a cross of brilliant stone, made as 
was said by order of Constantine the Great, and 
which had fallen into the hands of the Turks when 
the Emperor Romanus became the captive of Alp 
Arslan. The emperor accordingly set fire to his belea- 
guering machines, and departed from before the town, 
highly displeased with the conduct of his Latin allies. 
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THE EMPEROR AT ANTIOCH. 

Greatly to the annoyance of Raymond and 
Jpscelin, the emperor resolved to enter Antioch, and 
give his troops some days^ rest there. He made his 
entry with all the pomp of victory; clergy and people, 
advanced tp meet him; the somid of music^ the^ 
songs of praise^ the shouts of joy filled the air. He> 
proceeded along the streets, which were adorned with-, 
costly hangings and the images of saints, momited 
on horseiback, the Counts Raymond and JosceUn on 
foot, holding the bridle of his horse; and, entering 
the church of St. Peter, returned thanks to Heaven 
for the successes which had crowned his arms. He 
thence advanced to the palace, in which he acted as 
its owner, and distributed rich presents to the barons, 
knights, and people. 

After a few days he called before him Raymond, 
Joscelin, and the barons of the land, and required 
that the citadel should be delivered up to him, as 
Antioch was the only fit place of arms for their 
future operations against the Turks. As he only 
required what Raymond had already promised, all 
were confused, and kept silence; till at length the 
wily Joscelin repUed, " What you have spoken, most 
gracious lord, was spoken as by the Spirit of God, 
and your anxiety for the weal of the Latin Chris- 
tians is well known unto us. But by our feudal 
rules the prince cannot grant what you have so 
justly required without the consent of all his barons; 
wherefore give us time for deliberation.^' The 
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noble-minded emperor yielded a willing assent, and 
Joscelin withdrew^ Saymond still lemaming in the 
presence. 

Immediately Josedin Imd a report spiead among 
ibe feofie, that the barons had sdd tibe town to the 
GreAsy and that aQ the Latins were to be ezpdied 
from it. They grasped their arms, fiBed ibe streets 
wi& tomnlt, and ill-treated aD Ae Greeks whom 
they met; Joscelin, then moanting hishorae, rode to 
the palace, and mshing into the imperiid pr c a cnce 
pietiired the tomiilt and the danger in Ae stm^est 
eolonrs to the emperor, who, in apprehens io n for 
his safety, agreed to recede from his demands, and 
promised to kare the city the next day. The ecHn- 
motion was then easily stilled, and the emperor, who 
was anxions to return to his capital, made no inquiry, 
and departed, promismg to come i^ain to IJieir aid. 

Four years afterwards, (1142,) the emperor ap- 
peared again in Syria, with the intention of ferming 
Antioch, Cilicia, and Cyprus, into a principafity for 
his youngest son Manuel. He besi^ed Antk>eh 
without success, and as in the following spring he 
was preparing to renew his operations i^inst it, he 
happened one day at the chase to wound himsdf in 
the hand with a poisoned arrow, whidi he was about 
to discharge at a wild boar. He would not permit 
his arm to be amputated, and he died of the wound. 
His son Manuel, whom he named as his successor, 
immediately led back the army to Constantinople, 
to maintain bis claims against his ddcr brother, 
Isaac, and the apprehensions of tiie Latins were 
dissipated. 
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ZENGHrS AMBASSADOR AT BAGDAD. 

Thjs artifice of Count Joscelin reminds us of a 
aimilar one employed about the same time at Bagdad* 

The author of an Arabic work named the His- 
tmy of the Attabegs, hayii^ spoken of the envoy 
a^it to Sultan Maasood by Zenghi^ at the time the 
Greeks were before Shaizar, thus proceeds: — 

^^The cuToy^ wbo was the cadi Kemat-ed-deen^ 
sdbited to my father as folio ws: 'When Zenghi 
ordered me to go and lay before the sultan the lament- 
aMe state of Syria,] die number of the enemies of 
Lsbon^ and tbe need there was of aid^ I said to hhn, 
^ It is to be £eared that the Christians want to get 
tbe whole country, and tihat tbe suhan may employ 
this pretext for sending bis troops into Syria^ and 
reducing it i^ain under his yoke.^ — ^'On the other 
hand/ replied Zen^, 'if tbe Christians want to 
^et Syria, and they take Aleppo, it is all over with 
Idbm in tins country; and at all eirents it is better 
that Syria should be in the hands of the Mussul- 
mans, than in those of tiie Infidels/ I went then 
to Bagdad and did as I was directed, but tibe 
sukan at first only made me fine promises and sent 
nbo troops. Meanwhile Zenghi ceased not to write 
to me to uige the departure of an army, and it was 
in vain for me to solicit the sultan, as I got nothing 
but promises.. When I saw the sultanas want of 
zeal in the matter, I called the man who had ac- 
companied me in my jonmey, and said to him, 
^ Here, take this money, and go and (bstribute it 
amcHig the rabble of the city, and be next Friday 
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with all of them at the mosk of the palace^ and as 
soon as the preacher gets up into the pulpit^ you 
must all stand up and call the Mussulmans to arms^ 
with these words, O Islam! O religion! O Moham- 
med! After that you will leave the mosk and come 
to the sultan's palace and raise the people there. 
I will take on me to have the same thing done by 
another person in the mosk of the sultan/ 

^^ As soon then as Friday was come, just at the 
moment when the preacher was commencing, my 
comrade got up, tore his raiment, cast his turban on 
the earth, and began to cry with all his might. At 
this signal the crowd that had been collected began 
to shed tears and to utter the most horrible cries; 
the congregation could not resist it, they all stood 
up, and the mosk resounded with groans and la- 
mentations. Tlie service was interrupted, the people 
hurried in a tumult to the sultan's palace, and people 
and soldiers might be seen all at once collected 
round the palace, weeping, sobbing, and with loud 
cries calling for war. The disorder soon became 
general, the sultan in a tremor asked what was the 
meaning of all this. ^'Tis the people,' said some 
one, ^who are in insurrection because you do not 
send your armies to the holy war.' — ^^Let the cadi 
come hither,' replied he. I instantly appeared be- 
fore him, not without fear, but resolved to be sincere 
and to tell the truth. As soon as he saw me he 
said, ^Cadi, wherefore this tumult?' — ^'Tis the 
people,' replied I, ^ who are afraid of being extermi^ 
nated, or of being forced to turn Christians. Doubt- 
less,' added I, ^ the sultan is not aware of the little 
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distance there is between him and the enemy. There 
is but a week's march. If the Christians take 
Aleppo, they will lay your empire waste, and come 
to Bagdad by the Euphrates and by land, without 
there being any barriers strong enough to stop them.* 
In a word, I made him see the danger of his position^ 
and made it so plain to him, that he saw, as one 
may say, the enemy with his eyes. ^ Well then,* 
replied he, ^rid me of this populace, and take what 
troops you will. You will set out with them, and 
the rest shall follow without delay.' 

" I then went back to the multitude and informed 
them of the sultan's replyi I enjoined them to dis- 
perse, which they did on the instant; after which I 
selected twenty thousand horse out of the army, 
and sent word to Zenghi, telling him that I only 
wanted time to join him. The sultan had given me 
leave to depart, and even pressed me to be as speedy 
as possible. I passed with my troops to the western 
bank of the Tigris, but just as I was setting forth, 
I received from Zenghi the news of the departure 
of the Greeks, and orders to thank the sultan as 
well as his troops, as they were not now required. 
I then went to the sultan, but he insisted on the 
necessity of sending an army into Syria, in order, he 
said, to annihilate the Franks, and to drive them 
out of the country, but in reality, to open a way 
into Syria for his troops, and to reduce it under his 
authority. I was obliged to exert aU my powers 
on the vizier and the ministers, and I succeeded in 
getting the troops recalled to the east bank, after 
which I returned to Zenghi.'' 
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HEATH OF KING FQLK. 

In di€ year 1139, tine Chfistiaiis were in alfiasoe 
with Anar^ who governed Damaacus^ against Zenghi 
The Attabeg feared to encounter their united foree, 
and retired to Emesa. The allies^ who were enh- 
eamped on the Meid&n (Mead or Plain) before 
Damascus, &eo. raised their faennarswith ck^of 
cymbal and clangor of trumpet^ and marched against 
Piuieas^ whose emir had declared for Zen^hL After 
a gallant resistance, « the fortress snrrendered, and, 
according to agreement,^ it was delhrered iq[> to the 
king of Jerusalem. 

This was the last mifitary ex|doit. of the king. 
As, in the autonm of the year 1143,. he was with a 
8{dendid train accompanying the queen in an ex- 
cursion from Acre to an agreeable place in the 
Ticinity^ some of the attendants who wer^ on before 
put a haore up out of a furrow* They pmaoed her 
with loud shouts, and tine kuig, who passionatdy 
loyed the diase, made ready his huntzi^*spear, and 
galloped forward with sudu impetuosity, that hk 
horse fell with hmi. His head was bruised against 
the saddle, and he was taken wp speednleas, and 
luroaght to Acre, where he died on the fourth day. 
His body was conveyed to Jerusalem^ and placed 
by those of his predecessors. 

Fulk kft two sons, Baldwin, aged thirteen, and 
Araalric, aged seven years^ The Queen MeHsenda, 
a woman of masculine sjttrit, undertook the gorem- 
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m^it for the mmority of ber stm Baldwin^ and slie 
md the joxmg prince were erowned and anointed 
together in the dmtrch of the Holy Sepulchre^ in 
presence of the prelates and barons of the kingdcniu 

CAPTUEE OF EDESSA. 

CoFNT JoM^LiN; instead of residing at Edessa, 
SBd iwcecotiBg the w agaiiM* Ae THrfa like hi. 
brave fisither^ fixed hia abode at TeMbasher^ in order 
to enjoy h»plea«m» remote from akrms. Zenghi, 
who had deepljr at heart the conquest of this bidwark 
of the Latin power^ suddenly eoUected a large army^ 
und aj^eared before its waits on the 14th of Nov^em^ 
ber^ 1144. Seven large wooden towers were raised 
i^nst the city^ whieh the inhabitaiifts^ withont dis- 
tinction of age or sex^galantly defended. Meantime, 
the miners of Alei^o made their way to the walls, 
which they imdermined, and proj^ed with timber. 
Before they set fire to the timber, Zenghi, anxions 
to spare the effusion of blood, sent into the town, 
offering to give any two hostages they should de- 
izmnd for the safety of two of the inhabitants, who 
wtmid come ont and view the state ci the mines. 
These ofkrs were rejected by tie La^ archbishop, 
who every BM>ment expected aid from Jose^n. The 
props were then set on fire, the walls and towers fell 
with a lond crash, the Tmts poured in at the breadi 
in myriads, resistance was vain^ the inhabitants oi 
sll orders fled in terror and disorder to the citadel, 
but the Latin garrison refused them admission, as 
the archbishop was not there. Men and wcwaen. 
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and children^ priests and warriors^ fell beneath the 
Turkish scimitar. At length the warlike prelate 
came hastening from the breach, the gates were 
opened, but it was now too late, and he fell himself 
among the slain, pierced by an arrow. Thousands 
lost their lives in the crush at the gate. 

Zenghi made every effort to put an end to the 
slaughter. He himself rescued the Syrian arch- 
bishop out of' the hands of some Turks, who had 
stripped and were flogging him, and. on learning his 
rank gave him suitable clothing. When he re-, 
proached him with not having surrendered the town, 
and saved the lives of so. many people, the prelate 
replied, ^^ God hath given, thee the victory, to make 
thy name great and illustrious among kings, . and we 
can now look on the face of our Lord without fear, 
since we have done our duty, and have not broken 
our oaths.^^ — ^^ Right, bishop,*^ said Zenghi, ^^ those 
who keep their faith even to the death, find favour 
both with God and man." 

The citadel surrendered the following day; the 
garrison was allowed to retire, but all the other 
Franks were put to death, while the political con- 
queror treated with favour the Syrians and Arme- 
nians, leaving them in undisturbed possession of their 
properties; and he enjoined the governor whom he 
set over them, to levy no taxes but such as were just 
and moderate. He then departed, and employed 
his army in the reduction of the other places beyond 
the Euphrates. 

The capture of Edessa caused the greatest joy 
through the Mohammedan, world. *^ After this 
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conquest/^ says the author of the History of the 
Attabeffs, ^^ Islam put out her horns in the country, 
and displayed her strength and the signs of victory/^ 
According to him it was even signaHzed by miracles, 
and the open favour of Heaven. 

"I have been told/^ says he, ^^by many per- 
sons of good credit, that on the day of the capture 
of Edessa, the Sheikh {abbot) Aboo Abdallah, a 
learned and pious man, detached from the world, 
and in great repute for some acts approaching to the 
miraculous, being in his ceU, came forth with his 
countenance radiant with joy. He seated himself 
beside some persons there, aiid cried, ^ One of our 
brethren has just told me that Zenghi is entered 
this very day into Edessa, of which event he was a 
•witness.^ He then said, ^ Go, Zenghi ! such an act 
will do thee no hurt/ which words he repeated several 
times. They marked the day, and found that it was 
that of the capture of Edessa. Shortly after, some 
soldiers who came direct from the army said to the 
sheikh, ^The moment we saw thee mounting the 
ramparts of Edessa, and crying, God is great I God 
is great! we had no more doubt of the success of our 
arms.^ The sheikh asserted in vain^ that he had not 
left his cell, they maintained that they had seen him 
with their eyes.^' 

Again he says, ^^ Here is another anecdote, which 
I have from a man well learned in history. At the 
time of the taking of Edessa, there was at the court 
of the king of Sicily a Mussulman of Africa, a man 
of piety and of great learning. The king took great 
pleasure in conversing with him, and made more of 
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him than of the prieste and monks of his court. This 
prince had some tame befoi« sent a fleet to the coast 
of Africa^ and news came that it had taken a numba 
of prisoners and a rich booty. The king was tib^i 
in the midst of his court, nith the Afrkaa sage be^ 
side lum. This man iras shimbering, and appeared 
asleep. The kii^ roused him^ and said^ ^IKK^nfr^ 
hast than heard how we have treated the Mussul* 
mans? Where was thy Mohammed then^lhat he did 
not come to thdr aid ?' — ' He was assisting at the 
takii^ of Edessa/ replied the sage. At these words 
all who were present began to laugh, but the king 
said, ^ Iliis is no subject for laughter, by God, this 
man knows wdl what he says.' He was mudi af- 
fected by those words, and as the news soon came of 
the entrance of Zengfai into Edessa, he thought 
notfaix^ of the successes of his fleet, so much import^ 
ance did the Christians attach to the preservation of 
that city.** 

This author also rdates that he had it from good 
authority, that Zengfai had aftor his death appeared 
to a pious Mcralem in a dream. " How hath God 
disposed of ihee ?^ said the dreamer. '^ God hath 
foigiven me my sins,^ replied the gl<Hrified emir* 
^ And wherrfore ?' — ^ Because I to<^ Edessa," was 
the reply. 

These anecdotes, besides servii^ to show that 
the Moslems were not behind their Christian eon- 
temporaries in superstition, evince the importanoe of 
Edessa in their eyes. In the West the intelligenee 
of its capture was heard with disnu^^ and it gave 
occasion to the second great Crusade. 
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DEATH OF ZENGHL 

Two years after the capture of Edesia^ as the 
Taliant Zenghi^ who was now sixty years old, was 
besieging a place named Jabar, on the Euphrates^ 
which was held by the IGioords, he was fallen upon 
and murdered in his sleep by some of his slaves, 
whom he had menaced with chastisement. The 
assassins made their escape into Jabar, and it was 
from the garrison that the troops of Zenghi learned 
the fate of their prince. His servants ran to his 
bed^ and found him in the agonies of death. ^^ Thus 
ended Zenghi. A fine morning, he reached not to 
the evening, his power left him, death triumphed 
over him, his troops and his armies could not defend 
lum, his wealth and his palaces availed him nought, 
his slaves and his warriors stopped not the couise of 
fate, his forts and his provinces saved him not from 
destruction, his hopes were deceived, he reached the 
end of his career, deserted by his slaves and his 
£riends. Ah! what a star of Islam then was eclipsed! 
What an ocean of goodness was then dried up ! 
What a full-moon of noble qualities then set! What 
a lion became then the prey of another ! The height 
of his citadels saved him not; the back of his horses 
was no refuge.'^ 

The Arabian author thus moralises at great length 
on the death of Zenghi, and then gives abundant 
instances of his virtues and great quaUties, tlirowing 
into tbe shade everything that might prove injurious 
to his fame. 
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ANECDOTES OF ZENGHI. 



The following traits of character in Zenghi are 
not without interest. 

*' I have heard my father say V' says the author 
just quoted^ ^^that Zenghi had a handsome counte- 
nance, with a brown complexion, and blue eyes. His 
life was one of the most glorious; never did any one 
exhibit more activity and intelligence in the conduct 
of affairs. His subjects lived in perfect security 
under him, and the feeble stood not in dread of the 
strong. 

" To give an instance of his justice^ I have heatd 
my father say, that one winter, when Zenghi came to 
our residence at Jezireh-ben-Omarf, one of his emirs, 
who went to lodge at a Jew's, turned his host out of 
the house. Zenghi, to give his troops a lesson in 
discipline, instantly gave orders for them to quit the 
town and encamp in the open coimtry, though it 
was then the winter, and the soldiers were obliged to 
pitch their tents on ground covered with mud and 
water.^' 

"He would not suffer his emirs* to purchase 
lands, and he used to say to them, ^ As long as I am 
master of the country, what need have ye of landed 
property? The lands and the military benefices 
which I give you, ought to content you. Is it not 
true that if I lost my states, ye also would lose your 

* The father of our author had held an important post 
under Zenglii, and knew him intimately. 

t A town on the Tigris, the author's birth-place. 
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possessions ? Besides, when the lands are in the 
hands of the officers of the prince, it gives them an 
opportunity of abusing their credit to the injury of 
the people/ 

"Doubtless/^ says our author, "the prosperity of 
a state is the fruit of a good administration of justice^ 
and of great care to avert the aggressions of stran-^ 
gers. Whoever knew the principality of Mosul,, as 
it was before the time of Zenghi, can judge for him<^ 
self how much it gained under his government. My 
father used to say to me, I remember the condition 
that Mosul, that mother or queen of cities, was in, at 
the commencement of the reign of Zenghi. The 
greater part of the town was in ruins. But in pro-* 
portion as his authority beca^me strong, the country 
began to enjoy peace, the evil-doers were restrained, 
and the Moslems crowded to it. Mosul was then 
seen to adorn itself with stately edifices* Zenghi 
built there several palaces ; he had the waUs of the 
city raised, and the ditches deepened; he also opened 
a new gate, which was called Emediyah, from his 
own name Emed-ed-deen. He also planted gardens 
around the town. Before his time the fruit there 
was scarce; grapes were sold by the pound, and 
when the seller wanted to cut a bunch, he used the 
knife, taking great care not to let a single one fall to 
the ground; but in Zenghi's reign^ one could have 
as much fruit as one wished.^^ 

Zenghi lived on terms of great familiarity with his 
officers and ministers. He generally made trial of 
them himself, by which means it rarely happened 
that he was mistaken in the characters of the persons 
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whom he adeeted for places ot tnut; For eaBUttpIe, 
he had a serrant, named Sailetoo^ to whom he gave 
one day some aweetmeata^ with directions to keep 
them for him. Sailetoo took them^ and wrapping 
fliem up in a napkin, placed them in his bosom* He 
ahrap carried them about him, that he might hare 
them ready whenever Zenghi should call for thenu 
He thus carried them an entire year. One day 
Zenghi suddenly said to him^ ^^ Where are my 
sweetmeats F^ — ^'•Here they are" replied he, drawing 
them out of his bosom. Zenghi was greatly pleased. 
^There is a man,'' said he, ^^fit to govern a town.'' 
He shortly after gave him the government of a 
castle, which post he held till the death of the prince. 
Zenghi was very charitable; every Friday he dis- 
tributed a hundred pieces ol gold in alms among the 
poor, besides what he gave on the ordinary week- 
days, through the hands ei a confidential person. 
Our author tells us that, as he was riding out one 
4ay, his horse stumbled with him, and had like to 
^U. He immediately called to him one of his emirs, 
named Beliman, and said some words to hun, which 
the emir did not hear, and whidi he did not dare tx> 
make him repeat. He instantly became alarmed, 
went straight home, and began to take his leave of 
his wife and children, fully resolved to go and seek 
fefoge in some foreign coutry. His wife^ in amaae- 
ment, asked what he had done, what crime he had 
COauDQiitted. Beliman txid her the whole afiair. 
^ Na88ir-ed-de«i {Victeiy of Religion) has a friend- 
ship for thee $ go to him, and do as he will direet 
^lee." — ^^'I fear," said Belimazi, ¥he wiU be i^jainat 
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my taking to flight, and in that case I am a lost 
man/^ His "wife^ however^ persisted, and at last pre^ 
Tailed on him to go. When Nassir-ed-deen had 
heard the story, he began to laugh, and said to Bdi* 
man, ^ Here, take this pmve of gold, and go with it 
to the prince. That is what he bade thee to do/^— *• 
^ Allah, Allah !^' cried Beliman; "I recover my 
spirits ; I come again to Me" — -^^ Go, be not afraid/^ 
said Nassir-ed-deen ; '^he wanted nothing else of 
ihee/^ Beliman carried the money to Zenghi, who 
Imde him distribute it among the poor. When he 
had done so, he went back to Nassir-ed-deen, and 
said to him, ^^But how didst thou know that he 
wanted this purse ?^^ — ^^^is his custom on such a day 
as this to distribute that sum among the poor. He 
usually sends to me for it the evening before, but this 
time he had forgotten it. I heard that his horse had 
stumbled, and had like to have thrown him, and also 
kiew that he had told thee to come to me, and I 
judged that he had recollected the alms. It was for 
this reason that I told thee to take the purse to him/^ 
The preceding anecdote shows the awe which 
people stood in of Zenghi. The following one is a 
still stronger proof of it : — One day while Zenghi was 
at Jezireh, he went wit^ a small retinue to take an 
airing on the river. He found the boatman asleep. 
One waked him, saying, *^Come! to thy post!" The 
boatman looked, and beheld Zenghi, and instantly 
dropped dead. All efforts to restore him to anima- 
tion were unavailing*. 

• It was probably this dread which he inspired that caused 
Zenghi's death, by giving his slaves the energy of despair. The 
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"Zenghi," says our. author, *^was terrible in re- 
gard to the respect due to women. To offer an in- 
sult to a woman, especially to the wife of a soldier, 
was one of those faults which he never pardoned. 
He used to say on this subject, ^ My soldiers never 
quit me in my wars ; I am the cause of their living 
away from their families. If we do not take care to 
prevent any attempt being made on the honour of 
tbqir wives, the women will be lost, they will give 
themselves up to vice.^ Here is an instance which 
proves the horror he had of this kind of crimes, and 
his detestation of them. He had given the govern- 
ment of Jezireh to one of his emirs, named Barbati, 
a man who enjoyed his utmost confidence. He 
heard that the emir was leading a disreputable life, 
and devoting himself to the other sex. He instantly 
called Salah-ed-deen {Safety of Religion^ his great 
chamberlain {Emir hajeb,) and ordered him to set 
out immediately, and enter Jezireh suddenly, and 
seize Barbati, mutilate him, put out his eyes, and 
then set him on a cross. Salah-ed-deen set out at 
once and came to Jezireh. He behaved kindly at 
first to Barbati, and said to him, ^Our master 
salutes thee ; he wishes to exalt thee in honour and 
dignity, and nominates thee to the government of 
Aleppo. Get ready to set forth ;. thou wilt go down 
the Tigris with thy goods, and come to Mosul to 
pay thy respects to him.^ The wretch believed 
these words, and was quite enchanted.. He instantly 

same was the case with Aga Mohammed, the uncle and prede- 
cessor of the present king of Persia, who was assassinated in a 
precisely similar manner by his own slaves. 
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had all his goods^ small and great, put on board a 
boat, but the moment he was preparing to depart, 
he was seized, and underwent the punishment de- 
signed for him. All his goods were confiscated, the 
smallest thing not being omitted. From that mo- 
ment the emirs took care not to imitate his conduct. 
Now admire the wisdom of Zenghi, observe how well 
his measures were taken. He chose his chief emir 
for this affair; he directed him to have recourse to 
artifice, lest the governor should be mad enough td 
revolt, and give occasion to some disorder. Observe 
also the great prudence of Salah-ed-deen ; he began 
by deceiving the wretch : he promised him a magnifi- 
cent government, he made him bring forth all his 
wealth, and when he saw that there w-as nothing 
wanting, he seized him. Is it not evident that if he 
had acted in a difierent manner, a good portion of 
Barbati's property would have been put beyond 
recovery ?^^ 

Few of our readers, we apprehend, will feel dis- 
posed to join in these eulogies of Zenghi and Salah- 
ed-deen, but orientals must, to a certain extent, be 
judged by oriental maxims, and the nature of eastern 
governments does not permit of the regular adminis- 
tration of justice in the case of great offenders, to 
which we are accustomed in Europe. The same was 
the case in the West during the middle ages, and 
hence we so often read of powerful noblemen being 
assassinated by order of their sovereign, such being 
the only way to punish them for their crimes, as 
their power enabled them to set the ordinary tribu- 
nals at defiance. . Zenghi, as a good ruler, esteemed 
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it bis first duty to maintain the peace and tran* 
quiUity of his states^ and he probably knew that a 
rebellion would be the consequence of his proceeding 
openly against a man whose guilt he had ascertained. 
We may blame the system of oriental society^ but 
we should be slow absolutely to condemn the man 
who acted as he thought for the best. 

On the whole, viewed as an oriental prince, the 
most valuable traits in whose character, in the eyes 
of his subjects, are generosity, justice, and extnreme 
rigour in the punishment of offenders, Zenghi is not 
undeserving of the praises bestowed on him by the 
Eastern historians, and we may safely give him a 
place among the great characters of the times of the 
Crusades*. 

DESTRUCTION OF EDESSA. 

SEiF-ED-DEENt, {Swovd of teligion^ and Noor- 
ed-deen, {JAgM ofreligien^ the sons of Zenghi, seized 
on his dominions as soon as they learned his death. 
The former fixed himself at Mosul, the latter at 
Aleppo. They mutually distrusted each other, but, 
fearing that their enemies might take advantage of 
their disunion, they agreed to have an interview 
and arrange their differences. Seif-ed-deen advanced 
towards Syria, and Noor-ed-deen set forth to meet 

* The Aiabian writefs apply the torn (Slaked^ i, «. Martyr 

both to Zenghi and his son Noor-ed-deen, becaoae, though nei- 
ther of them was actually slain in fighting for the £uth, (see 
above, p. 5,) their merit was as great as that of the actual 
Martyrs. 

t Called Saphadinns by the histozians. 
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him. Wliexi ibe latter, who was the younger, be-* 
held his brother at a distance, he dismounted from 
his horse, and he bent down and kissed the ground 
when he was come nigh unto him. Seif-^d-deen 
also alighted, and they embraced and aiied tears. 
Then said Seif-ed-deen, ^ Why dklst tiiou not come 
sooner ? . Wert Ihov in fear d me ? — ^Nay, my bro- 
ther, what thoa didist fear did never come into my 
mind. Of what good would life, of what good would 
the whole world be unto me, if I were capable of 
doing injury to my brother P' They gave each other 
many marks of affection, and then departed each to 
his own abode*. 

Shordy after, Noor-ed-deen received intelligence 
pf the revolt of Edessa; for when Count Joscelin 
heard of the death of Zenghi, he wrote to the people 
of that town, calling upon them to revolt, and admit 
him into the city. In an evil hour for them they 
consented, and Joscelin was but six days in the town^ 
when Noor-ed-deen appeared with ten thousand men 
before its gates. As the citadel was in the hands of 
the Turks, the only hope of safety for the Edessenes 
lay in flight, and in the middle of the night, men^ 
women, and children, they quitted the town, but 
before they were all out of it, they were assailed 
both within and without the walls ; the arrows fell 
like hail, the awful stillness of the night rendered 
more dreadful the shout of the victor, the wail of 
the victim. "O cloud of wrath !^^ exclaims the 
Syrian historian, '^ O day without mercy ! O night 
of death ! dawn of hell, and day of destruction, 

* See the meeliiig of Esau and Jaeob, Gen. xxxiii* 
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which arose over the hapless Edessenes, children of 
a once enviable city/' The Latin knights, and about 
two thousand of the Edessenes, alone forced their 
way through, but most of these last fell in the pnrsuit 
Joscelin reached Samosata a fugitive^ and alone. 

It was computed that thirty thousand Christians 
had perished in the two ^captures of Edessa. Noor-' 
ed-deen treated the imhappy city with the utmost 
rigour; sixteen thousand people were sold into 
i^lavery, the town and citadel were destroyed, and 
only a few poor people were left to dwell among the 
ruins» 



Such was the fate of Edessa, and thus, within less 
than half a century from the conquest, were lost 
the Latin possessions beyond the Euphrates. But 
another great crusade is in preparation in the West, 
the voice of St. Bernard, the illustrious abbot of 
Clairvaux, is rousing the warriors of France and 
Germany to arms for the defence of the Holy Land. 
New armies of pilgrims are assembling, and monarchs 
are about to lead them over the Bosphorus^ to com-* 
bat the enemies of Christ* 
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